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ROMANISM IN CANADA. 


T is estimated that Canada has five times as much fertile area as 
Britain and France, which support eighty millions of people, and 
should, therefore, be capable of sustaining a population five times as 
large as theirs. Its resources of all kinds are practically inexhaust- 
ible, and its commercial relations and connections with other coun- 
tries are being rapidly developed. Many lines of first-class ships and 
ocean steamers are engaged in the carrying trade of the St. Law- 
rence ; and the Canadian Pacific Railway, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific—the construction of which in a few years gave 
proof of the spirit and energy of the people—furnishes the shortest 
highway by more than a thousand miles across this Continent be- 
tween Liverpool and Hong Kong. The provinces of the Dominion 
are united under one federal government, and were drawn into this 
union, in spite of differences of race, creed, and local interests, in a 
time of profound peace, and without an appeal to the stern logic of 
war. So far as the constitution, the theory and principles of respon- 
sible government are concerned, there is no serious grievance of 
which to complain. With a single exception, to which attention 
will presently be directed, the people of all the provinces enjoy the 
fullest measure of. civil and religious liberty and the advantages of 
admirable educational and municipal institutions. But the country 
is in its infancy, with a population of only between five and six mill- 
ions, and because this is the case, and it is certain in the near future 
to have five times that number, the consideration of the great forces 
—social, political, educational, and religious—which mould the na- 
tional life is a matter of the utmost importance. We propose, 
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therefore, to consider Romanism as one of these potent forces, and 
in doing so we shall have to deal chiefly with the Province of Quebec 
and its French population of over one million ; for while Romanism 
is spread, more or less, over the whole Dominion, and most persist- 
ent in its propagandism in all places, it is here concentrated in full 
force, possesses dominant power, and has had a career of more than 
two centuries—surely sufficient time to enable us to judge of its out- 
come. The Roman Catholic Church is established by law in the 
Province of Quebec, and possesses endowments and other sources of 
revenue of untold value. Her legal status, in a general sense, can 
be readily determined, but it is extremely difficult—indeed, utterly 
impossible to obtain full information as to her possessions and in- 
come. The policy of the Church of Rome in all things is secrecy. 
While she publicly anathematizes secret societies, her whole machi- 
nery, which in Canada is passing into the hands of Ultramontanists, 
is moved by invisible springs. Her methods of business are as subtle 
as her casuistry and theology. Protestant Churches, Banking- 
Houses, Benevolent Institutions, and Civil Governments statedly 
publish their income and expenditure ; but the Romish Hierarchy 
spreads a veil of darkness over all such matters. In 1862 the writer 
addressed a letter to a distinguished statesman, asking for informa- 
tion as to the resources of the Church, and received in answer this 
statement: ‘‘I regret to say that no compilation has ever been 
made up of the endowments of the Church of Rome in Canada. It 
ought to have been done long ago, and should be done still. Had 
these endowments been in Upper Canada, no doubt it would have 
been done long ago; but the Protestants of Lower Canada, as I sus- 
pect you will find out, are exceedingly civil to Romanism. In 
Smith’s ‘ History of Canada’ you will find a list of the lands held 
by the Roman Catholic Church at the Conquest, but as to her ac- 
quisitions since from public grants and private bequests I know of no 
mode by which you can arrive at it. A.committee of the House of 
Assembly could lay all bare, but where is the man in Parliament 
who dare move for it? And if he did, how many votes would he 
get? Half a dozen, perhaps, vehement abuse from the Roman 
Catholics, and the cold shoulder from sagacious Protestants as a very 
violent man.”’ 

The author of this statement was not ignorant or irresolute. He 
was aman of force and penetration, and well inured to the strifes 
and tumults of the political arena; yet here is a task which he ac- 
knowledges should be performed, but which neither he nor any other 
public man in Canada is fit ‘to accomplish because of the deference 
shown to the political power of the Hierarchy. The grants of land 
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to which he refers amount in all to 2,117,179 acres. This is exclu- 
sive of private gifts, and of much real estate obtained, from time to 
time, by advantageous purchases often at nominal prices. Some of 
the Church’s most valuable possessions were the gifts of persons and 
not of the French Government. The island of Montreal, on which 
the wealthiest and most beautiful city of the Dominion is built, is an 
example of this kind. It was originally the property of Jean de 
Lauson, Intendant of Dauphiné. Under the spell of miraculous 
stories told him by M. de la Dauversiére, P. C. Lalemant, Director 
of the Jesuits, and others, he bestowed it upon that order, and they 
in turn gave it to the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, and their rep- 
resentatives in Canada have ever since been the owners of it. The 
income derived from this property alone, through renting and selling 
it, has been simply incalculable, so that it is now a common remark 
that the seminary is far wealthier than the Bank of Montreal, the 
strongest institution of the sort on this Continent. To such an 
alarming extent did the love of property and the determination to 
grasp it manifest itself in the religious corporations of France, at 
that time, that Louis XV. deemed it necessary to issue an Edict, 
in 1643, restraining them from the undue acquisition of real estate 
to be held in mortmain. But this measure was ultimately of little 
avail, and did not deter ecclesiastics from their favorite occupation. 
It was rendered nugatory in this country by the Ordinance of the 
Special Council of Lower Canada in 1839, which confirmed the title 
of the Church to a vast amount of property to which she had no 
legal right, and enabled parishes and missions, which had not been 
previously recognized by law, to acquire real estate through their 
agents to any extent. All along the line of history the Church has 
manifested an incurable propensity for holding property in mort- 
main, and in Canada, as a new country, this practice has proved 
most profitable. She has gained enormous advantages arising from 
the improvement of wild lands, the growth of villages, towns, and 
cities, and the construction of railways and other public improve- 
ments. Since federation, or the formation of the Dominion, restric- 
tions as to mortmain in relation to the Church in Quebec are practi- 
cally useless, because all legislation affecting religion, education, 
and the tenure of property belongs to the provincial Parliament, 
and Romanists are sufficiently strong to obtain from it any Acts 
they may deem necessary to enable religious corporations to hold all 
the wealth they may see fit to amass. Of late special activity has 
been shown to gain a sure foothold in the Northwest through immi- 
gration schemes, colonization societies, and otherwise. The Church 
contrives to anticipate the march of civilization, and through contact 
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with savages and half-breeds to set up claims to vested rights which 
must ultimately be honored. She has already planted herself in the 
regions north of the Canadian Pacific Railway, hitherto supposed to 
be barren wastes, but now known to contain large and rich wheat- 
growing areas. The Oblat Fathers have, for the last five years, 
been forming settlements in the neighborhood of Lake Temisca- 
mingue, and receiving from Government all the advantages they 
desire. Similar foresight and skill are being shown by other ecclesi- 
astics elsewhere. Bishop Grandin, of the Northwest, has already 
received six thousand acres of land, and Archbishop Taché thirty- 
five square miles in the immediate vicinity of Winnipeg, including 
the portion of the city known as St. Boniface. This aione is worth 
millions ; and there is no telling how much more may be quietly 
ceded to the Church in coming years as she shrewdly drives bargains 
with political schemers. According to a public statement by the 
Minister of the Interior, on the gth of December last, this same 
Bishop Grandin ten years ago approached the Dominion Govern- 
ment with demands upon a magnificent scale. He asked for en- 
couragement to agriculturists—a sufficiently indefinite request—for 
extensive grants of lands to found Hospitals, Schools, Convents, 
Orphan Asylums, and Model Farms, along with special reserves for 
children and arable territories near fishing lakes for Indians. All 
this was ostensibly sought in behalf of others, and under the guise 
of patriotism and missionary zeal, but was meant to be controlled 
by the Church and eventually added to her wealth. The demand 
was refused by the Government of the day, but not on that account 
abandoned. It reappeared in substance last year in the “‘ Bill of 
Rights’’ published by the notorious rebel Louis Riel. This un- 
principled man, whose doings have cost the country many millions 
and the lives of not a few citizens, was undeniably the child of the 
Church, trained in her institutions, well drilled, it may be presumed, 
in the moral theology of the Jesuits. He stirred up two rebellions 
in the Northwest—the first in 1869 and the second in 1885, when 
he raised an army of Half-breeds and savage Indians, and caused 
murder and bloodshed in the most cruel manner. He assumed at 
different moments the 7vé/e of religious teacher, prophet, and patriot, 
and, withal, offered to sell himself to the Government for $35,000. 
He was finally captured, tried, and executed for treason at Regina 
on the 16th of November last. In spite of this criminal career, 
about a month after his execution Archbishop Taché published a 
manifesto in which he spoke of him as his ‘‘ protégé.’’ Churches, 
up and down the country, were draped in token of respect and sor- 
row for him, and many masses were celebrated for the repose of his 
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soul. His remains were brought from Regina to St. Boniface, 
treated with the veneration usually accorded to the body of a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic, and placed with imposing ceremonies in the 
crypt of the archbishop’s cathedral. The reasons for lavishing such 
honors upon him are known to the Church only, and will never be . 
disclosed ; but there are some, who profess to understand the work- 
ing of our complex politico-ecclesiastical machinery, who think that 
Louis Riel was the instrument of the Church for purposes of aggran- 
dizement as long as he could be managed ; that when this ceased to 
be the case he was cast off, and finally, with the secret consent of 
the ecclesiastical masters of the French vote in Parliament, suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. Then to quiet the people, who 
were much excited over the matter, and burned in effigy ministers 
of the Crown, and could not understand how one who grew up in 
the bosom of the Church—under the fostering care and guidance of 
an archbishop, and a Frenchman—could come to such an end—to 
allay these feelings, and to show the kindness and unspeakable ten- 
derness of the Church under all circumstances, the public perform- 
ances referred to were enacted. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that she has already made no small 
progress in securing real estate in these new territories, and is far 
from satiated in this respect in the older Provinces. Of late a 
movement has been on foot to get possession of what are known 
as the Jesuits’ Estates, probably worth four or five millions or more. 
Early in the history of Canada, when a colony of France, these 
estates, consisting of certain lands, were conveyed to the Society 
of Jesus for the purpose of founding and sustaining a college. A 
college was erected, and the estates for a time continued to increase. 
But the following facts make it abundantly evident that, whatever 
the issue of present attempts may be, the Church has no moral or 
legal right to them. 

The first Bull obtained by the Jesuits from Pope Pius V. in 1571 
constituted them a Mendicant Society, not legally qualified to hold 
property, but bound to live by “‘ unfailing alms.’’ The later Bulls 
of Gregory XIII., 1576 and 1582, vested property in the Father 
General ; and, consequently, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries they had no valid title to property in France, because their 
General, being an Italian residing in Rome, was an alien not under 
allegiance to the King of France, and thus disqualitied to hold real 
estate in France and her colonies. This was the law of France and 
Britain at the time of the Conquest of Canada by the latter power, 
and after it. Besides, the Order of the Jesuits was suppressed in 
Canada in 1774 by a Royal Decree of the Imperial Parliament, and 
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their property was confiscated, provision being made for the com- 
fortable maintenance of those of them who were left. The last of 
their number, Jean Joseph Cazot, died in 1800, when the Crown be- 
came absolute owner of the property, which was formally taken pos- 
session of under a Royal writ sent by George III. to the Sheriff of 
Quebec. Under these circumstances it is very manifest that the 
Church has no title to the estates in question ; but, as things are 
going, it is probable that they will fall into her hands, as the Home 
Government in 1831 placed them in charge of the local legislature, 
which, as already hinted, is controlled by the Hierarchy. 

Various attempts have been made to estimate the total amount of 
revenue-bearing capital held by the Church, but they are all neces- 
sarily conjectures. The late Dr. Strachan, Anglican Bishop of 
Toronto, set it down in 1854 at twenty millions, and Mr. Lindsay, in 
his ‘‘ Rome in Canada,’’ in 1877, gave the figure at fifty millions. 


In view of the steady increase in the value of property, and the 
many large additions since made by gift and otherwise, we may now 
safely set the figure very much higher. It is also to be remembered 
in this connection that ecclesiastical property in the forms of 
Churches, Colleges, Convents, Parsonages, Hospitals, Asylums, and 
such like is by law exempt from taxation. What the total value of 


these amounts to throughout the Province we cannot tell, but in the 
city of Montreal alone it comes to over five and a half millions. 
This immunity from taxation, which extends to similar property 
owned by Protestants, is obviously unjust to lay proprietors ; but no 
change is likely to be soon effected, because the bishops are on the 
alert to prevent it. Ten years ago seven of them united in warning 
their priests in the most emphatic manner to watch municipalities, 
and to report at once any proposal to lay a share of civic burdens 
upon the property of the Church, that it might be effectually resisted. 
Just as in France, under the worthless libertine Louis XV., the 
priests held vast possessions which were entirely free from imposts, 
and when, in a special emergency, it was proposed that they should 
contribute one twentieth of their revenue to the Government they 
scornfully answered that they would obey God rather than the king. 

We pass now to another source of revenue--tithes. These 
were first introduced into France by an Ordinan-e of Charlemagne 
about the year 800, and continued to be exacted until 1789, when 
they were abolished by a decree which provided for the support of 
the clergy from the revenue of the State. Tithes as instituted in 
Quebec in 1663, and enforced from 1667, were not levied as in 
France or in accordance with the requirements of the Canon Law, 
which demands a tenth of all products of the soil, but were fixed at 
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one-twenty-sixth. This continued to be the law for a time, but 
was complained of as oppressive, and accordingly the tithe, or 
‘‘ dime,’’ was still further defined and restricted by Decree of the 
Council of State, July 12th, 1707, to one-twenty-sixth of certain 
grains to be harvested, threshed, winnowed, and delivered at the 
priest’s parsonage. This arrangement was reached and rendered 
permanent by several steps extending over fifteen years. The first 
step was taken in the twenty-seventh Article of Capitulation in 
1759, which declared that the Catholic inhabitants of Canada were 
*“ granted the free exercise of the Romish religion, the obligation 
of paying tithes to the priest to depend on the king’s pleasure.”’ 
The next step was taken in the Treaty of Peace, July 1oth, 1763. 
The clause referring to this matter declares that his Britannic Majesty 
‘‘ agrees to grant liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants 
of Canada. He will consequently give the most effectual orders that 
his new Roman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their 
religion according to the rites of the Romish Church as far as the 
laws of Great Britain permit.”’ 

Quite just, and what should have been done, but nothing more. 
There should have been a fair settlement made of the vested rights 
of the clergy in property acquired by them from the Kings of France 
and otherwise, without permanently imposing tithes upon the people 
and placing Romanism in a position entirely different, in the eye of 
the law, from that of every other religion in the country. But in- 
stead of this the provisions of the Treaty were far exceeded, as any 
one may see by reading the Act of the British Parliament, 14 George 
III., Chapter LX XXIII., which settled the matter of tithes as it now 
stands. The revenue derived from this source is simply enormous. 
Taking the last census as our guide, and speaking in round numbers, 
there are two hundred thousand Roman Catholic families in the 
Province of Quebec. Reckoning the tithes at $20 per family, which 
is a moderate estimate, would give an annual income of $4,000,000 
—an intolerable burden upon the country, sufficient of itself to crip- 
ple its energies. But if we add to this pew-rents and other church 
dues, the total will probably not fall short of ten millions per annum ; 
and this is exclusive of income from bequests from real estate, and 
from invested funds of which we have spoken, and exclusive of pur- 
gatory accounts and other sources of revenue yet to be mentioned. 
These figures reveal a form of oppression which should not be al- 
lowed to continue. The abolition of tithes and disestablishment of 
the Romish Church, placing her in a position of equality with other 
bodies, are national reforms quite competent for the people to bring 
about, and that cannot be shown to be a violation of Treaty obliga- 
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tions. The matter is one which can be dealt with by Imperial, if 
not Canadian legislation, and the sooner the better. It concerns 
the whole Dominion, and will be grappled with in this sense as soon 
as statesmen appear fired with true patriotism, having discernment 
of the signs of the times, and moral courage to stand up for the right 
and strike decisive blows against every form of tyranny, and face 
the personal abuse and danger incident to the overthrow of hoary 
evils. Why should the people of Ontario and other provinces look 
on with indifference, and yet pretend to breathe the one national 
spirit, while both Roman Catholics and Protestants in Quebec are 
being oppressed ? If this province is allowed to remain in this condi- 
tion, all the rest must suffer politically, commercially, educationally 
and in every way. And it is undeniable that for many years the pa- 
rochial and tithing system has been made use of to eliminate Protes- 
tants from among the faithful, and to increase the wealth and con- 
solidate the power of the Church. In the Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament, 1774, it was distinctly stipulated that the old law for the 
maintenance of churches, parsonages, and priests should be restored 
only with respect to the eighty-two parishes which then existed. 
The intention was that the parish system should never extend be- 
yond these and the Seignories then intact. But this restriction has 
been set aside, and bishops, in the exercise of their legal powers, 
erect new parishes. In such cases their first object is to have all 
lands within the bounds subject to tithes. To secure this Protes- 
tants must be removed. They are therefore rendered uncomfortable 
through lack of educational and religious advantages, and in other 
ways well understood by the priesthood. As soon as they are made 
to feel obliged to leave, their farms are promptly bought by Roman 
Catholics, and the money advanced for the purpose by invisible 
agents is secured to them by first mortgages on the property. 
Whole districts are being manipulated in this fashion. We instance 
St. Urbain Premier, once thickly settled by Highland Presbyterians, 
but now virtually French, the regions of Beau River and river St. 
Louis, and many parts of Glengarry and eastern Ontario, where the 
work of elimination is being vigorously pushed. And it is estimated 
that were the English-speaking population of Quebec wholly driven 
away and their farms placed in possession of French Canadians the 
revenue of the Church would be increased by at least $1,000,000 
yearly—a sufficient stimulus to account for ecclesiastical zeal in the 
matter. 

Another kindred method of drawing ecclesiastical revenue, which 
bears oppressively on the people, is legal assessments for the erec- 
tion, enlargement, and repair of churches, parsonages, etc. Parish- 
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ioners have virtually no voice in determining the size, style, or cost 
of such—their business is to pay for them, and the most effectual 
means are used to compel them to do so. In the Consolidated 
Statutes of Lower Canada, Chapter XVIIL., it is provided that on a 
petition being presented to the Bishop of the Diocese, by a majority 
of freeholders in any parish for the construction of a church, chapel, 
or parsonage-house, he shall proceed to a final decree in the matter 
according to ecclesiastical law and the practice of the Diocese. Any 
difficulty that might be supposed to occur in securing such a petition 
can be speedily removed by ecclesiastical appliances. The Church 
can visit offenders within her communion with condign punishment 
of the most appalling nature. To understand this it is only neces- 
sary to remember that according to Romish theology salvation is 
exclusively tied to the sacraments, and these are wholly in the 
hands of the priests and are granted or withheld at their option. To 
withhold them from a person is not only to subject him to present 
disgrace and excommunication, but also to involve his soul in eter- 
nal ruin. To devout believers in this doctrine there is no weapon 
wielded by the civil powers so forceful and effectual as this in bring- 
ing them into thorough subjection. This ecclesiastical lash can be 
used at any moment, and against persons of all ranks and degrees 
without the tedious litigation and delays of civil courts, and with no 
possibility of appeal or redress in case of injustice, real or sup- 
posed. We risk nothing, therefore, in saying that when the bishop 
and his commissioners make up their minds to have church exten- 
sion they can easily procure the documents required in terms of the 
Consolidated Statutes. This being done, a tax is levied for the 
amount required, be it great or small, on the property of the par- 
ishioners, and collected, if need be, by process of law like any ordi- 
nary debt. Thus it is that magnificent churches, parsonages, etc., 
appear in all parts of the country, and are such for costliness and 
stability as fill strangers with amazement, and stand in obtrusive 
contrast to the cheap and shabby dwellings of an impoverished 
people. These are the main facts regarding revenue derived from 
three sources-—viz., from endowments and real estate, from tithes, 
and from assessments, all of which are exacted by law. In this sense 
the Church is established. Not, of course, asin France. Priests 
are not paid in Quebec, as in France, from the public exchequer, 
but they are invested with legal power to collect their own stipends, 
or at least the civil tribunals are at their service for this purpose. 
They are placed in a position of independence in this respect con- 
sistent with the Romish dogma which makes the State subordinate 
to the Church. 
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We have yet to notice revenues drawn from three other sources— 
namely, from fees for Church services of all sorts, from the work of 
large communities of Nuns in various directions, and from lotteries 
and the sale of indulgences, charms, trinkets, pictures, etc. As in 
pagan, so in papal Rome everything is venal. There are charges 
for all manner of priestly acts and rites—for baptisms, funerals, 
masses, etc. Each bishop determines the cost of these in his own 
diocese, and, therefore, prices vary ; but the aggregate at any price 
is very considerable. The sacrament of baptism, as is well known, 
must under no circumstances be neglected. Without it infant salva- 
tion is impossible, and perdition inevitable. There is no efficacy in 
the fires of purgatory, and the intercession of priests and angels, 
and even of the Virgin Mary, to deliver unbaptized infants from the 
limbus of eternal misery to which Romish theologians doom them. 
This being the case, all devout Catholics hasten to seek baptism for 
their children, even although they may have to pay for it, which is 
the usual but not the absolutely universal rule. In the parish of 
Montreal, when baptism is performed in the Church, the charge for 
ringing the great bell is $20, and for the three smaller ones, $8. But 
it is in connection with funerals, masses, and the deliverance of souls 
from the torments of purgatory that a steady and copious stream of 
treasures flows into the pockets of the priests. In the Church of 
Notre Dame, Montreal, the prices of funeral services alone range 
from $300 to $10, there being nine classes graded in point of gran- 
deur and scenic effect according tothe amount paid. To this we 
must add unlimited sums paid for masses said for the repose of souls 
in purgatory, and continued, year by year, as long as money is forth- 
coming for the purpose. The common theological dogma and belief 
is that there is no possibility of evading these tormenting flames. 
The infallible Pope himself and all subordinate ecclesiastics, as well 
as all the members of their flock, must passthrough them. A singu- 
lar exception to this rule occurred last winter among the French 
Canadians, who believed that their little children dying of small-pox 
escaped the fires of purgatory through the intercession of St. Roch. 
Hence they now speak of 1885 as the angels’ year, because during 
its course thousands of their infant offspring were thus transformed 
into angels and passed direct into heaven. This superstition, and 
the relief which it affords from payment for masses, may partly ex- 
plain their obstinate dislike of vaccination and strange tolerance of 
small-pox. But notwithstanding this exception, the demand for 
masses in the Province of Quebec is so great that priests in France 
are said to be employed in celebrating them. The work can be done 
cheaper there than in Canada, and the Church here can draw a nice 
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little income from this international arrangement. Besides this, 
there is a society, which has its home in Montreal, which carries on 
a comprehensive traffic in masses, and draws a large and increasing 
revenue from all parts of Canada and the United States. It is 
known as ‘‘ The Confraternity for the Relief of Souls in Purgatory 
and the Conversion of Infidels, Under the Patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin and her Glorious Spouse St. Joseph.’’ Its rules are issued 
over the signature of the Bishop of Montreal. It is in affiliation 
with a similar society in Rome, and by a rescript of August 7th, 
1877, the Holy Father granted the remarkable favor of the priv- 
ileged altar to all the masses of the society wherever celebrated. 
These are celebrated by the begging Order of St. Francis, who re- 
ceive the fees as alms, and are thus aided in prosecuting their mis- 
sion to infidels, so that a double benefit accrues to members. A fee 
of $25 constitutes a life member, and $500 constitutes a perpetual 
foundation of masses, which may be continued to the Day of Judg- 
ment. In support of this view reference is made to many similar 
foundations given in Palestine during the time of the Crusade, and 
which are said to be still intact and conferring unspeakable blessings 
upon sufferers in purgatory. All are urged to give such founda- 
tions, and poor people are asked to form themselves into companies 
to enable them to doso. They are appealed to on the score of 
humanity to hasten to the rescue of their deceased relatives from the 
most unutterable agonies ; and to make the matter plain and the 
plea irresistible, St. Francis is cited as teaching that ‘‘the fire of 
purgatory is the same fire as that of hell, created for the single pur- 
pose of giving torture. Our earthly fire is as painted fire compared 
to it.’’ The reports of the society are published in French and 
English—the French ones being much more voluminous and abun- 
dant in miraculous stories. In 1885 mention is made of more than 
three hundred thousand ways of the cross, and thirty thousand 
masses as having been secured during the year. Great prominence 
is given to enthusiastic communications from women, who. forward 
contributions to the treasurer from all parts. A young lady writes 
from New York, for example, under date April 28th, 1885, describ- 
ing her fruitless efforts to become a painter, even although she was 
a life member of this fraternity, until she bethought herself and 
made ‘‘a poor person who knew nothing about the association’’ a 
member of it, and ‘‘ asked the souls to help her ;’’ and then she took 
up her paints and brushes and at once performed astonishing feats ; 
and this she ascribes to her having given money for masses rather 
than for ‘‘ lessons from New York teachers.’’ We might give many 
similar instances. Indeed, the strength of the Roman Catholic 
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Church everywhere, and especially in Quebec, is largely due to her 
influence over women and the manner in which their services are 
utilized. So far as intellectual conviction is concerned, thousands 
of men would cast off the yoke of Rome but they are held back 
partly by social and business considerations, but chiefly by their 
wives and daughters, who are strongly swayed by priestly influence, 
and would certainly disturb domestic peace if deprived of the pecul- 
iar luxury of the confessional. 

The services of great communities of Nuns are in many ways ex- 
ceedingly profitable to the Hierarchy. Not a few of them bequeath 
their fortunes to the Church, and induce their parents and others to 
do the same. They are, therefore, recruited, as far as possible, from 
wealthy families and from those that have rich connections. They 
give their services gratuitously to the Church, and thus it may be 
easily seen how conventual education can be offered to Protestants, 
who are foolish or cruel enough to entrust their daughters to such 
institutions, on terms which for cheapness defy competition. The 
great proselytizing work of the Church is done in these convents and 
in corresponding schools for boys, refuges for orphans and found- 
lings, and in boarding colleges where the teaching of French is made 
a specialty. The priests and nuns know well how to go about this 
work. They begin by solemnly promising Protestant parents not to 
interfere with the religion of their children. They have no difficulty 
in doing so with a show of sincerity, because in their view Protes- 
tantism is the negation of all religion. Hence they will not interfere 
with that which has no existence, but by kindness, by indirect hints, 
and a thousand winning arts of which they are masters, they will 
gradually insinuate into the youthful mind what they regard as the 
only true religion. Thus they claim to make hundreds of converts 
from among the sons and daughters of American citizens ; and even 
when this issue is not reached, they are always successful in weaken- 
ing the true Protestant principles of the homes and social circles 
from which their students are drawn. 

The Nuns also enter into most lucrative contracts with govern- 
ment and with city corporations for conducting Hospitals, Refor- 
matories, and Lunatic Asylums. Few persons understand the mag- 
nitude of their undertakings in these directio.:s. As an instance, 
Sister St. Therese, the Mother Superior of Longue Pointe Asylum, 
near Montreal, stated: some time ago that the Nuns built that insti- 
tution with their own funds, in 1873, at a cost of $1,000,000, and 
that they have a contract with the Quebec Government, which has 
yet ten years to run, and under which they receive about $90,000 
per annum for the care of patients. 
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These Sisters are also accomplished collectors and beggars. In 
this business they usually marshal themselves in pairs, select some 
broad charities which naturally appeal to the sympathies of all, and 
perseveringly pass from door to door, and from office to office, gather- 
ing in a golden harvest. Many Protestant merchants quietly con- 
tribute in order to secure or retain the favor and business patronage 
of these great communities ; and professional men—lawyers, doctors, 
and notaries—and, as a matter of course, politicians of all shades 
and degrees, whether in the city council, the local Parliament, or 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, must for similar reasons do the 
same, which makes the work of collecting and begging comparatively 
easy and sure of success. But there are numerous other devices for 
enriching the coffers of the Church, far less respectable than the 
methods of the Nuns, which we must notice. By a barefaced per- 
version of truth, in the casuistry and ethics of Rome what is wholly 
immoral in ordinary business may be piously employed in behalf of 
religious. Thus Papists have no scruples in using lotteries and 
similar agencies for Church purposes. Possibly Protestants also 
have erred in the employment of questionable means to sustain 
gospel ordinances. They have not always been sufficiently careful 
of the honor of Christ, the glory of his cause, and the true Script- 
ural methods of developing Christianity. The governments of civil- 
ized nations have, with singular unanimity, pronounced lotteries as 
a form of gambling unlawful ; but the end sanctifies the means in 
Romish theology and practice. Hence we have in the Province of 
Quebec, Father Labelle, of St. Jerome, the illustrious apostle of lot- 
teries, who has gone, again and again, to the Legislature to procure 
the passage of Bills legalizing lotteries by which to gain millions ; 
and the great dignitaries of the Church have not frowned but smiled 
upon him. He has not suffered in reputation, but the reverse, by 
his persistent lobbying efforts. Why should his fair name be 
smirched by these doings ; for, while gambling ina saloon is criminal, 
gambling for the Church is pre-eminently virtuous. Accordingly, 
the Bishop of Montreal, not very many years ago, considered it con- 
sistent with his sacred office to be at the head of the Grand Loterie 
du Sacré Ceur, in connection with which tickets were offered for 
sale to the value of millions of dollars, with prizes amounting to 
over half a million. Some of these tickets, of course, represented 
real value, but many of them were for building lots the locality of 
which we could never discover. The example thus furnished by 
great dignitaries is diligently followed by common priests, specially 
those who have the spiritual oversight of the lumbermen of our 
forests. Their method of conducting pastoral work is certainly 
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novel, and by no means elevating to the people. They usually carry 
with them tobacco, clothing, and ecclesiastical trinkets for sale. 
On arriving at a shanty in the evening they literally smoke the pipe 
of peace with their parishioners, and engage in song-singing and 
general hilarity. This over, they begin the business of the hour by 
unpacking their goods and producing a box of dice, charging ten 
cents for a throw. When all the dimes that are likely to be forth- 
coming have been secured, a confessional box is extemporized by 
the use of blankets in a corner of the shanty, and there all kneel 
and tell the story of their sins of heart and life at the price of $1 
each. The next day, rising up early in the morning, mass is cele- 
brated, and the holy Father takes leave of his little flock in the wilder- 
ness, having disposed of a portion of his stores, and carrying with 
him forty or fifty, and, in some instances, one hundred dollars. 

To sum up, then, the Romish Church in Quebec, as established 
by law, draws its vast revenues, from public endowments and private 
gifts and bequests of unknown value, from tithes annually collected, 
from legal assessments for building purposes and repairs, from fees 
for Church rites for the living and the dead, from the profits of the 
labors of great communities of celibate women engaged in Con- 
vents, Hospitals, and Asylums, and as collectors, and from gambling 
in lotteries and the sale of indulgences and innumerable charms and 
trinkets of all sorts. But what benefits does the country receive in 
return for all the resources thus absorbed ? Can we point to advan- 
tages—material, intellectual, and spiritual—to justify this expendi- 
ture? Wecannot. On the contrary, we are prepared to indicate 
evils which are the undeniable outcome of Romanism as it exists in 
Canada and elsewhere, which far more than counterbalance all that 
can be said in its favor. 

It is the fertile source of idolatrous and puerile superstitions. 
We might in proof of this draw upon the records of the historic past. 
They are full of conclusive evidence in all parts of the world. We 
might appeal to the decisions of councils, and to the great dogmatic 
writers of the Church, such as Cardinal Bellarmine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Liguori, Peter Dens, and others, to show what is 
taught and practised as to the worship of saints and angels, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Host. But we prefer to keep, for our present 
purpose, to what is seen at our own doors, and has been most re- 
cently developed, and which proves the illusory character of the 
opinion of those who assert that Romanism has changed for the 
better. Quite lately a brisk trade has been carried on in Quebec in 
new things which are just as silly and degrading as they are new. 
One consists of a fetich known as Curative Images of the Virgin 
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Mary. These are printed from a blurred lithograph on common 
thin paper, and sold at two cents each. They are of two sorts and 
sizes. The one is the head of the Virgin inclosed in a circle a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, the other a crowned head of the 
Virgin with the Child Jesus considerably larger. The former is for 
use by women only, and the latter by men. They are believed to 
prevent or cure small-pox, and nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
including attacks of the devil and his angels. They are swallowed 
in a little water, one before each meal. The larger images are effica- 
cious also for the conversion of sinners and heretics of all sorts. For 
this purpose they are placed in the pockets or on the clothing of the 
person who is to be benefited, and they act irrespective of his knowl- 
edge of their being there. In order to such success, however, a 
prayer to the Virgin must accompany each dose. Readers may 
laugh, but heretics should be thankful for this mild treatment com- 
pared with that of the days of the Inquisition, and the extermina- 
tion to which they are still doomed by St. Thomas, whose works are 
made the standard theological text-books by the present Pope. A 
French Presbyterian missionary, who mingles daily with the people 
and knows their superstitious practices, wrote us lately: ‘‘It is 
amazing how many thousands of these images are daily sold in 
Quebec. I pity the doctors. It is ruinous to their business. I 
knew a woman who dispensed with the services of a doctor and 
relied entirely on the Curative Images. She died, of course, and 
her mother now belongs to our Church, and can find no words to 
express her detestation of the manner in which her daughter was 
imposed upon.’’ Another fetich, which is in very general use, con- 
sists of a piece of scarlet flannel, two inches wide and two and a half 
long, over one side of which is firmly sewed a smaller piece of white 
cotton, stamped with a hideous picture of the Saviour’s face, under- 
neath which are these words: ‘‘ Seigneur, montrez votre Face, et 
nous seron sauvés.’’ This is manufactured by the Nuns, sold at ten 
cents, and worn under the clothing of the owners for the prevention 
of epidemics, accidents, etc. The object of the traffic in these and 
other fetiches is not merely money-making, but specially the pro- 
motion of Mariolatry. Every effort is made to teach the people to 
reverence and adore the Virgin. Among those who can read, thou- 
sands of copies of St. Liguori’s popular treatise on *‘ The Glories of 
Mary” are circulated. To the more ignorant and credulous, pict- 
ures, trinkets, and miraculous stories are retailed without number. 
Priests, not only in Quebec but throughout the Dominion, fearlessly 
ascribe divine attributes to the Virgin, place her in point of saving 
power upon an equality with God Almighty. According to the 
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Toronto Globe, Father Beal, of the Order of Redemptorists, preached 
in that city on Sunday, February 2!Ist, 1886, on the theme, ‘* What 
God can do by His Essence, the Virgin can obtain by her Inter- 
cession.’’ Yet in the face of all this and much more to the same 
effect, a little before the date just mentioned Archbishop Lynch, of 
Toronto, with the facility for audacious assertion which characterizes 
members of the Hierarchy, published a pastoral letter to Protestants 
urging them to believe that Romanists are not addicted to idolatry. 
But here is another impressive piece of superstition. On the 11th 
of October last the Feast of the Rosary, instituted by Leo XIII. 
as a means of imploring the intercession of the Virgin Mary for the 
procuring of temporal and spiritual favors, was celebrated in the 
streets of Montreal with the utmost pomp and solemnity. This was 
at the time when small-pox was raging in the city, and physicians 
and health officers were doing their best to arrest its progress by 
isolation and other means. Hundreds of houses were infected by 
the disease. But notwithstanding this, and the acknowledged urgent 
need of isolation, the bishop and his clergy drew together from all 
parts of the city a vast concourse of about eight thousand persons. 
The procession was formed outside Notre Dame Church, headed by 
the beadle in crimson uniform. A brass statue of the Virgin Mary, 
which had been used many years before to mitigate the scourge of 
cholera, was borne on a platform by several gentlemen. Following 
the statue was Bishop Fabre, in full canonicals, with crozier and 
mitre, attended by a retinue of priests in soutanes and surplices. 
The thousands of men, women and children composing the pro- 
cession moved through the streets telling the beads of the Rosary, 
singing the Litany of Loretta and the Ave Maria, and imploring the 
Virgin to deliver the city from small-pox. 

It will surprise no sensible person to learn that the plague rather 
increased than diminished after these performances. Another super- 
stition was accordingly resorted to. A pilgrimage was called for to 
the tomb of the late Archbishop Bourget, in the unfinished cathedral 
of St. Peter’s. During his lifetime he was revered asa representative 
Ultramontane prelate. At his funeral an arch spanned one of the 
streets of our city with the inscription—‘‘ Thou wast our Father on 
earth, be now our Father in heaven.’’ And although, according to 
Romish theology, his soul is still in purgatory, his help must be 
sought in this emergency. In fact his bones are already, in about 
a year after his death, bidding fair to rival in miraculous efficacy the 
shrine of La Bonne Ste. Anne, near Quebec, which during six months 
of last year was visited by 64,101 persons. In view of these things, 
we ask, has Romanism changed? Are these not medizval scenes, fit 
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to be enacted under the very shadow of the Vatican, where the Pope 
pretends to infallibility and demands divine adoration as the vicar of 
Chfist and Head of the Church universal? ‘‘ He sitteth in the 
temple of God, setting himself forth as God’’ (2 Thess. 2: 4). 
What can be more idolatrous than this worship of a sinful man as 
infallible, and of the Virgin and the Host, which priests by a blas- 
phemous pretension to the exercise of Omnipotence declare they 
change from a wafer into the soul, body, and divinity of Jesus 
Christ? And viewed as a superstition, we venture to say that trav- 
ellers in Polynesia and Central Africa have not come upon a more 
gross fetich than this swallowing of scraps of paper stamped with 
the face of the Virgin, and this carrying of a brass statue through 
the streets for curative purposes. Yet this is the acme of civilization 
and religion reached in the Province of Quebec, after two centuries 
of Romish instruction at an enormous expenditure of money. 
Romanism in Quebec is undeniably non-progressive and productive 
of poverty. Everywhere the Church continues to glory in her 
maxim, semper tdem, and she has a hundred times denounced mod- 
ern science, freedom, and progress in her councils and by Bulls and 
encyclicals. That she has been successful in breathing the spirit of 
stagnation into her votaries in Quebec is painfully evident. Some 
of its parishes are now very much as they were a century ago. The 
world moves, but they stand still except in so far as many of the 
young people find their way to cities and to the United States. 
The docile subjects of the Church have not been the projectors of 
our great lines of railways and ocean steamers and ships, and other 
national and commercial enterprises. The French press, however 
unwilling to give it publicity, occasionally bewails the fact that they 
are the hewers of wood and drawers of water to their wealthier and 
more enterprising neighbors. They are the shanty-men, quarry- 
men, bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and factory people of the 
Province, and, in a growing measure, of the New England States. 
Why should it be so? Asa people they are frugal and industrious, 
and ought to be able to accumulate wealth, but for the grinding ex- 
actions of the Church which we have described. This is not a ques- 
tion of race, but of religion. A full inventory of the wealth of the 
people of the Province we are persuaded would disclose the disad- 
vantageous position of Catholics in this respect as compared with 
Protestants. In the city of Montreal, where we have access to re- 
liable data for such comparison, this is undeniably the case. Here 
Catholics are more than three times as numerous as Protestants, and 
yet, according to official figures, the Protestant one third own a con- 
siderable amount more than one half the entire wealth of the city, 
28 
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so far as lay proprietors are concerned. How does this happen ? 
French Catholics were the first comers, and have ever since enjoyed 
the advantages arising from this and from superiority of numbers. 
Yet leading persons among themselves, unintentionally it may be, 
but none the less correctly on that account, acknowledge this char- 
acteristic impecuniosity. Last August, for example, Mayor Ville- 
neuve, of the village of St. Jean Baptiste, now annexed to Montreal, 
stated publicly that of the seventy-five hundred people of that vil- 
lage, six thousand were so poor that they could do nothing to pro- 
tect themselves against the ravages of small-pox—the city must 
come to their assistance. Probably this may be taken as a specimen 
of the state of things in other villages ; and it is certain that appeals 
have been repeatedly made to Government, and private subscriptions 
have been taken up, in aid of impoverished districts where the 
Church flourishes. We do not say that we have pauperism in the 
sense in which that term is understood in Britain and Europe; but 
the vast almshouses of the Church, so far as can be ascertained, are 
filled with inmates, and many more seek shelter and support from 
Protestant institutions. The numerous charities of the Church are 
an index to the true state of things among her people; and while 
through these she extends needed aid to many, it should not be for- 
gotten that it is upon the principle of first taking from their own 
pockets the means by which she afterward comes to their rescue. 
Romanism is opposed to national education, and promotes illiter- 
acy as well as mental and moral servitude. Somewhat recently 
Cardinal Manning and eighteen British bishops made their united 
voices heard declaring that ‘‘ it is impossible for Catholics to accept 
education when it is divorced from religion,’’ which is simply a pious 
and emphatic form of branding national schools as ungodly and unfit 
to exist. ‘‘ Free education,’’ they add, ‘‘is tantamount to State 
monopoly of education,” and therefore they conclude that States 
are bound to “‘ subsidize religious and secular schools equally’’—a 
doctrine practically carried out in Canada, where a national system of 
education has been found impossible. In Upper Canada, during the 
thirty years from 1807 to 1837, the Anglican Church, led by the late 
Bishop Strachan, of Toronto, struggled hard to keep Elementary 
and Higher Education entirely in her own hands, and to control the 
valuable grants of lands made for these purposes by George III., in 
1798. King’s College, Toronto, was organized on this basis, and 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles demanded of all Professors 
and students. These sectarian and ill-advised efforts were virtually 
brought to an end by the Rebellion of 1837 and the events which 
immediately followed. The union of Upper and Lower Canada 
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having taken place in 1840, a Bill passed the United Parliament in 
1841 establishing Common Schools in each of the two Provinces, 
and authorizing the establishment of ‘‘ Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools’’ in Upper Canada. This law, which looked too much in 
the direction of National Schools to satisfy the Church, lasted only 
one year. In 1842 an Act was passed to meet the wants of each 
Province separately, and provision was made for ‘‘ separate’’ and 
‘* Dissentient Schools’’ in both. Thus the matter has remained ever 
since, and in Ontario Catholic schools are virtually managed by the 
Church, They have separate text-books and Inspectors, while nom- 
inally controlled by a Protestant Government through its Minister of 
Education ; but even this is not satisfactory to the Hierarchy, and 
Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, has more than once hinted the 
direction in which things are to move. He has reason to know that 
a certain class of Protestant politicians will not stand in the way of 
his gaining his ends. At his instance, several years ago, books which 
had been sanctioned by the Minister of Education, and that were 
being used in the Public or Protestant Schools, were removed from 
them as distasteful to his Grace. The Bible, of course, is the book 
above all others which he deems dangerous ; and one little step has 
been taken to ease his mind in this respect. Instead of having the 
Bible read and taught in schools in its entirety, there is now a com- 
pilation of Scripture Extracts authorized. This enables the Arch- 
bishop and his priests to tell their people that Protestants have openly 
acknowledged the wisdom of saving their children from contact with 
the whole book. And so far as their own schools are concerned, 
they exclude it altogether, and will doubtless continue to make them 
more intensely religious, and thus bring them into line with those of 
Quebec, where there are nine Bishops on the Council of Education, 
and each Bishop is virtually Superintendent in his own diocese. 
They have thus education wholly in their own hands so far as the 
bulk of the French people are concerned. But what are they mak- 
ing of it? They have abundance of colleges and schools; there 
is no lack of appliances ; but what are they accomplishing ? The fact 
is undeniable that children are obliged to consume precious years 
over ecclesiastical formalities which neither fit them for business nor 
the responsibilities of free citizens. Many of the people are unable 
to read or write, as is attested by the frequency with which their 
‘‘mark” is attached to legal documents instead of their signature. 
This illiteracy is one of the serious difficulties experienced by all 
who seek to give them the Gospel. Scores of grown-up persons 
have come to our Mission Schools ignorant of the alphabet ; and it 
is a hopeful indication for the future that many are becoming sensible 
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of the deprivations they suffer and are craving something better than 
the husks now offered them. In Montreal, for example, intelligent 
parents have broken through the restraints and threats of priests, 
and sent their children to Protestant public schools. A few years 
ago in each of these schools there were Roman Catholic pupils, in 
some instances to the number of thirty and forty. Protestants com- 
plained that they occupied room required for their own children, 
and that the parents of these pupils contributed nothing to the erec- 
tion and equipment of school-houses. The School Commissioners, 
therefore, imposed fees upon Catholic pupils fully three times as 
large as those paid by Protestants, and still many of them continue 
to attend, showing how keenly they feel the inferiority of their own 
schools. Then as to the mental and moral servitude inculcated in 
these institutions, every one knows that the central principle of 
Jesuit training is the complete and unreasoning subjection of all who 
come under its sway. Hence the first thing to be done with the 
pupil, be he child or man, is not to teach him to think, to use his 
intelligence, but to break his will at all hazards. He must be un- 
manned, and cease to think and to have a will of his own, that he 
may be moulded into a true Jesuit. As Ignatius Loyola expresses 
it, he should be “‘ just as if he were a corpse (perinde ac si cadaver 
essct), which allows itself to be moved and led in any direction.” 
The process by which this is accomplished is severe and protracted, 
and the means employed are extraordinary. They undoubtedly 
include the use of the horse-hair shirt worn next the skin, the belt 
or girdle worn around the waist with small sharp iron barbs turned 
in upon the flesh, and the discipline, or whip of hard-knotted cords, 
with which students are required to lash and lacerate their own 
naked shoulders and backs, and the more the better, in order to sub- 
due the flesh. It may seem incredible that in our day, in a centre 
of light and intelligence like Montreal, such barbarous and unnat- 
ural practices should exist ; yet we have been assured that they do 
by a person who studied with the Jesuits for several years, and pub- 
lished an account of what he saw with his own eyes, which account 
they never ventured to contradict. Father Chiniquy, also, who 
passed through the schools and colleges of the Church with distinc- 
tion, and must know their true character, give similar evidence. 
In his voluminous autobiography, *‘ Fifty Years in the Church of 
Rome,’’ we have the most startling and damaging disclosures regard- 
ing Romanism that have appeared for centuries. It has not been 
replied to, and if the Hierarchy, whose citadel is thus forcibly as- 
sailed make no effort at defence by fairly setting aside his allega- 
tions if they are content simply to multiply additional curses on 
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his venerable head, and to pursue him with more bitter persecutions 
than in the past, it will be pretty conclusive evidence to impartial 
judges that his work is unanswerable. At pp. 66, 67, he says: 
‘* All the efforts of the Principals of their colleges and convents tend 
to prove to the pupil that his intelligence is his greatest and most 
dangerous enemy—that it is like an untamable animal which must 
be constantly kept in chains. Every day the scholar is told that his 
reason was not given him that he might be guided by it, but only 
that he may know the hand of the man by whom he must be guided. 
And that hand is none other than the Pope’s.’’ Anticipating the 
objection to this view that the institutions of Rome have produced 
great men, Father Chiniquy continues: ‘* Give me the names of 
the remarkable and intelligent men who have studied in a college of 
Rome, and have become real lights in the firmament of science, and 
I will prove that nine tenths of them have been persecuted, excom- 
municated, tortured, some of them even put to death for daring to 
think for themselves.’’ He then refers to what Galileo, Copernicus, 
Pascal, and others passed through at the hands of the Church be- 
cause of their personal independence and brilliant discoveries. We 
cannot cite his statements zz extenso, and must refer those who desire 
an accumulation of facts and arguments against the endless tortuosi- 
ties of Romish education, and the debasing influence of the Confes- 
sional in connection with it, to the work just named. It furnishes 
evidence more than sufficient to show that such a system of training 
is not in the,interests of symmetrical intellectual development, 
moral purity, God-given freedom, and national progress, but the 
reverse. 

Romanism is antagonistic to the legitimate use of the Bible, and 
does its utmost to keep it out of the hands of the people. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to go through the dogmas of 
Rome, one by one, showing how they contradict God’s truth. This 
would be a large undertaking, requiring many volumes for its exe- 
cution. Nor do we take the position that Romish theology is 
wholly destitute of truth. On the contrary, the writings of the 
Fathers, many of whom Romanists unjustly claim as their exclusive 
heritage, contain masses of gold as well as heaps of worthless dross 
and antiquated rubbish. We readily grant, moreover, that men 
may clearly learn the way of life from the Latin Vulgate and the 
Douay Bible. Papists and Protestants may even agree in a general 
declaration of belief in one God and three persons in the Godhead ; 
the divinity, incarnation, sufferings, and death of the Son of God ; 
the divinity and mission of the Holy Ghost ; the necessity of prayer, 
of faith, repentance, justification, sanctification, and good works. 
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All this may be frankly acknowledged as well as the fact that there 
are great vital matters upon which they differ, toto cwlo—e.g., the 
_ number, the nature, and efficacy of the sacraments, the all-sufficiency 
of the sacrifice once offered by Christ, his exclusive prerogatives as 
the One High Priest and only Mediator between God and men, and 
the state into which the souls of believers pass at death. 

Moreover, the declaration, even upon points of practical agree- 
ment, must be exceedingly general and superficial ; for when defini- 
tions and details are demanded, and what is really distinctive of 
Romanism receives the prominence which it undoubtedly holds in 
the working theology of the Church, it will be found that every one 
of the cardinal doctrines held and taught by Protestants is not only 
modified and obscured, but fundamentally corrupted. There is much 
weak and God-dishonoring talk in our day about a universal irenicon, 
and the substantial agreement of Papists and Protestants. In spite 
of surface appearances they are, in many respects, as widely and ir- 
reconcilably separated as Christianity and paganism. Both may 
say: ‘‘ We believe in the Holy Catholic Church,”’ but the one makes 
Christ the only Head, and the other the Pope; and as they proceed 
to work out their respective conceptions of the constitution and func- 
tions of the Church, they soon part company so widely as to make it 

apparent that they really seem to hold nothing in common beyond 
~ the fact that there isa Church of God. But this much pagan Africans 
may admit. Both may say: ‘‘ We believe in the Bible.’’ But when 
Protestants add that it is the supreme and only infallible standard 
of religious faith and conduct ; that Christian doctrine and life must 
in every case be finally determined by its teachings; that it is the 
highest and best instrument of intellectual and moral culture, and 
must therefore have its proper place in all educational institutions ; 
that it is a plain as well as a profound revelation of God’s saving 
grace—teaching, in brief, ‘‘ what man is to believe concerning God 
and what duty God requires of man,’’ and that it should be dili- 
gently read and studied by all the people, and cherished as the bul- 
wark of their freedom ; and when, on the other hand, Papists bring 
forward immeasurable masses of tradition, the voluminous writings 
of the Fathers, amounting to hundreds of volumes, the innumerable 
bulls and decretals of so-called infallible Popes and Councils, and 
demand that these must have as much authority as the truth of God, 
and that the Bible can only be interpreted and accepted in harmony 
with the concensus of all these, and that the work of interpretation 
must be restricted exclusively to canonically ordained ecclesiastics ; 
that the people must be restrained on pain of eternal damnation 
from attempting to understand or believe the Word except as ex- 
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plained by the Church, and that to save them from this crime and 
mortal sin the Bible must be snatched from their hands and publicly 
burned in our streets like the martyrs of former days—when both 
parties thus declare their creeds somewhat fully, the practical signifi- 
cance of the proposition ‘‘ we believe in the Bible’’ becomes appar- 
ent. And that the Church of Rome in Canada is a mighty Bible- 
burning institution admits of no doubt. In the Province of 
Quebec we are not left to conjecture in the matter. The ashes of 
God’s Book, consumed under priestly injunctions and by priestly 
hands, bear witness to her zeal and determination in this business, 
A few months ago Father Giband, preaching in Notre Dame Church, 
Montreal, was reported in the daily press to have said to his people : 
‘* You must not read Protestant Bibles, for they are adulterated and 
falsified. They have been changed into a hundred different forms, 
and the Revised edition is nothing but an outrage on Christianity 
and a book of lies. The Protestant Bible is the word of man. In 
it you will find destruction ; and I am sorry to say that there are 
Catholics who have had the weakness to believe that Protestant 
Bibles are true. Protestants are very sociable and polite with their 
Bibles. They send their agents throughout the country, such as 
Colporteurs, Pointe-aux-Trembles theologians, renegades, and 
apostates with tracts and Bibles. Now I repeat again, and I must 
be understood, that the Church forbids you to read those Bibles. 
If you have any of them in your houses, burn them; and if you 
don’t want to burn them, bring them to me and I will burn them.’’ 
What intolerance and impertinence! This zealous Father, a typical 
member of the fraternity, is not content simply to be censor and 
despot over his own flock, but takes it upon himself to tell the 
vast majority of the people of Canada that their Bibles are full of 
lies, and is not ashamed publicly to slander two companies of 
the most eminent scholars in Britain and America by charging them 
with the crime of deliberately falsifying the Word of God. This 
hostility to the Word and bitter determination to deprive the people 
of its full and free use is a matter of the gravest moment to the 
nation, because the history of true progress and civilization in its 
highest forms is simply the history of the triumphs of the Bible. 
No one who has regard to historic truth can deny that Bible lands 
are to-day elevated, progressive, scientific, free, and that nations 
which have not the Bible are sunken, vicious, full of tyranny and 
cruelty of every form. They are, therefore, not the friends and 
promoters of morality and national prosperity, but the reverse, who 
oppose and destroy the Book. Defend it who may, complicity with 
such work and the lavishing of resources upon it is worse than unwise. 
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Romanism has shown itself intolerant, and has assailed the right 
of private judgment and free speech. The doctrine of the Church 
is definitely enough expressed in the words of St. Thomas :* 
‘“ Though heretics must not be tolerated because they deserve it, 
we must bear with them till, by a second admonition, they may be 
brought back to the faith of the Church. But those who, after a 
second admonition, remain obstinate in their errors, must not only 
be excommunicated, but they must be delivered to the secular pow- 
ers to be exterminated.”’ This doctrine has been affirmed and re- 
affirmed by Popes, Councils, and learned theologians from the days 
of St. Thomas to the present moment, and is taught in the Colleges 
and Churches of Canada. The Vatican Council of 187: denounced 
the idea that “‘ it is no longer expedient that the Catholic religion 
be held as the only religion of the State, to the exclusion of all other 
modes of worship.’’ And further that ‘‘in some countries called 
Catholic persons coming to reside in them should enjoy the public 
exercise of their own worship.’’ In Section 80 the usual anathema 
is pronounced upon all who think that the Roman Pontiff can and . 
ought to reconcile himself to and agree with progress, liberalism, 
and civilization as lately introduced. These things are most surely 
believed among the ecclesiastics of Canada. Their great difficulty 
is how to give them practical effect. . Where the Church is. too 
weak, as in Ontario and other Provinces of the Dominion, she has to 
submit to the inevitable ; but her spirit and purpose are unchanged, 
and she leaves nothing undone through the agency of Jesuits, the 
supineness of flexible Protestants, and the ambition of unprincipled 
politicians to gain more power. To speak of her otherwise would 
be to disregard her history, the decrees of the Lateran Council of 
1215, the utterances of St. Thomas, St. Liguori, and a host of other 
authorities, as well as what has repeatedly transpired under our own 
eyes. We have not been visited with the penalties enjoined by 
these holy Fathers. The Inquisition is a thing of the past, which can- 
not be introduced on this Continent. The Church has her dark, un- 
wholesome cells, which no civil officer inspects; but these can only 
be used for the devotees of monastic orders. And she knows well 
how far to go in this matter, and does not forget that we are part of 
a Protestant empire, and that it would be suicidal folly on her part 
to provoke open conflict by attempting to enforce her dogmas. Her 


* Quanquam heretici tolerandi non sunt ipso illorum demerito, usque tamen ad 
secundam correptionem expectandi sunt, ut ad sanam redeant ecclesiz fidem ; qui vero 
post secundam correptionem in suo errore obstinati permanent, non modo excommuni- 
cationis sententia sed, etiam secularibus principibus exterminandi tradendi sunt. (St. 
Thomas, vol. iv., p. gI-) 
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peculiar institutions flourish under our flag as nowhere else. For 
this reason it is natural for priests to be loyal. As Frenchmen they 
are intensely French, and ‘seem to think and talk as if the continu- 
ance of their language were guaranteed by treaty. They detest the 
thought of their people being Anglicized, but as priests they know 
that they can fare nowhere as well as under British rule, and espe- 
cially in the Province of Quebec. Self-interest, therefore, keeps 
them within certain limits, and leads them to endure, as best they 
can, the presence of influential heretics among the French as well as 
the English. Their teaching of intolerance, however, has its bane- 
ful influence on the ignorant masses, who fail to see why they should 
not do what is taught as right. Hence outbursts of violence, and 
mobs attempting to reach without legal process the end indicated by 
St. Thomas. It is not necessary to tell the story of such cases, and 
we only mention one of the latest, which occurred more than a year 
ago in the streets of Montreal. Night after night thousands of 
Roman Catholics assembled in lawless mobs, determined to prevent 
the preaching of the gospel in the French Presbyterian churches by 
Father Chiniquy. The matter at length became so serious that on 
the 13th of November, 1884, on a few hours’ notice thirty-four min- 
isters, representing the Church of England, the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Congregational, and Reformed Episcopal churches, 
met and unanimously adopted the resolution given below.* Copies 
of it having been sent to the daily papers, to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Quebec, the Mayor and Chief of Police, and to all the 
Protestant ministers of the city, to be read in the churches, order was 
once more restored. This is a specimen of the intolerance to which 
we refer as the outcome of Romish teaching and the vigilance needed 
to keep it in check. Father Chiniquy says in his Autobiography, 
p. 824: ‘‘I have been stoned twenty times. The principal places 
in Canada where I was struck and wounded and almost miraculously 


escaped were: Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
and Antigonish.’’ : 





‘*That in the opinion of this meeting, composed of the Ministers of the various 
Protestant churches in the city of Montreal, full liberty of worship and liberty of speech 
are rights which belong to all creeds and nationalities in the land, and should be freely 
accorded without hindrance or question ; 

“That the recent acts of the mob in this city, whereby several of the French 
Protestant churches have been repeatedly attacked and damaged, are a wanton and 
unwarrantable interference with these rights, such as merits the severest condemnation ; 

‘* That while gratefully recognizing the service rendered by the police in restraining 
the violence of the mob, and in seeking to prevent further damage to property and life, 
this meeting respectfully urges the authorities to take the most vigorous measures to 
prevent any continuation of these unlawful acts, and pledges to them its hearty en- 
couragement and support in so doing.”’ 
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What makes the state of things thus far depicted specially serious 
to contemplate is the fact that Romanism holds the balance of polit- 
ical power in the Dominion, and by this means interferes with the 
independence of public men. We do not say all, but there are many 
whose consciences must tell them, if they ever listen to the voice of 
that celestial monitor, that this is the case. It is well known that 
the vast majority of Romanists in this and in every country are in 
the hands of the priests. They guide their political as well as relig- 
ious thinking and acting. True children of the Church must do in 
public matters what they are told; and politics, with the clergy, 
does not mean the acceptance or rejection of the platform and policy 
of Conservatives or Liberals, but more money and more power for 
the Church. With other partisans the main thing is to seize the 
reins of Government and hold them as long as possible, so as to enjoy 
the emoluments and exercise the patronage which this involves. The 
priests understand this, and know well that as Protestants are 
divided on all public questions, no Government can exist without 
the solid vote they command on the floor of the House. Hence 
those ambitious to rule must vie with each other in all sorts of 
efforts to secure their powerful support, which can only be done by 
yielding to their wishes. 

But is this game to go on forever? Is Romanism to become 
stronger and stronger, and completely rule the whole Dominion ? 
We think not, for such reasons as the following. Romanism to-day 
is subject to the action of mighty internal disintegrating forces which 
are working its downfall. The claim to infallibility is logically and 
necessarily accompanied by such absolute intolerance as thinking 
men cannot endure; and it will be pressed more and more, until 
there is a reaction which one does not care to contemplate. Already 
there is a destructive power of infidelity in the bosom of the Church 
which cannot be trifled with. Hundreds and thousands have lost all 
confidence in her dogmas, and retain nominal connection with her 
through social and business considerations, their wish being not to 
strengthen but to destroy her. We have heard a leading advocate, 
representing a class of educated men daily becoming more numerous 
and influential, emphatically declare that he remained in the Church 
only to be able effectually to stab her in the heart at the proper 
moment. Our despotic ecclesiastics might well learn a lesson for 
the hour from the tragic history of France. We do not say that in 
French Canada we have a Voltaire—a man of piercing intellect 
hurling his envenomed shafts alike against truth and tyranny ; ora 
Montesquieu teaching the people the true principles of national 
freedom ; or a Diderot and D’Alembert issuing another revolutionary 
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encyclopedia—nor do we anticipate in any sense a repetition of the 
horrors of the Revolution; but the forces of unbelief within the 
Church are undoubtedly arrayed against the Hierarchy, and are 
steadily gaining strength. And just as France in her madness, led 
by a swarming and all-powerful priesthood under the reign of the 
dissolute Louis XV., in attempting to cleanse the land of heresy, 
persecuted with diabolical cruelty and drove from her borders the 
most industrious and virtuous of the people, so the priests of Canada 
are effectually bringing about the end of their own rule by a similar 
although much milder process. The thousands of the people who 
are driven into exile by the burdens pressing so heavily upon them 
are doing much indirectly to break up the despotism. Mr. John 
Lowe, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
remarks, in a recent volume on Canadian Economics, that ‘‘ there 
has been a French Canadian emigration to the United States of 
from 300,000 to 500,0c00—certainly a large aggregate to have sprung 
from the few settlers on the banks of the St. Lawrence and in 
Acadie’’ (p. 214). These exiles soon wake up to the fact that they 
are free from the forms of legal oppression to which the Church sub- 
jected them in Canada. Those of them who can write send back 
many letters telling of the freedom they enjoy. These epistles are 
most annoying to the priests, who denounce them as pestiferous 
filth. But they are passed round the parishes, notwithstanding, and 
do their work, being probably read all the more eagerly because of 
priestly interdiction, for the descendants of Eve have a ravenous 
appetite for forbidden fruit. Many of these exiles also return 
frequently to see their friends and native country. After a few 
years’ absence they are much changed in appearance, in sentiment, 
and speech. They use the vigorous language of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and have, in some measure, imbibed his modes of thought and 
unconquerable love of freedom. They have lost their old profound 
reverence for the omnipotent Curé. They go about their native 
villages attracting attention by every movement, and freely giving 
out new ideas, uttering opinions that jar against their former environ- 
ment. What can the priests do? They are helpless, and cannot 
prevent the irreparable mischief their people suffer by getting 
beyond the Chinese wall which ecclesiastical hands would build 
round this province, and by being scattered in the neighboring 
Republic. The confessions made by Roman Catholic authors as to 
losses sustained by the Church in the United States are explicit, 
numerous, and significant, and seem to show that the genius of 
Republicanism, with its national schools such as are now adopted 
even in France, is hostile to Romanism. We cite a few specimens. 
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The Rev. E. A. Reiter, Jesuit Father, in the Catholic Year Book for 
1869, estimates the whole number of Catholics in the United States 
at 3,354,000, ‘‘ which is less than is commonly thought.”’ ‘‘If to 
these,’’ he says, “‘ are added the incredibly large number of those 
who, after their arrival in this country, have only too soon thrown 
off their Catholic faith, we may with good reason, as the judgment 
of those who know, and my experience of fifteen years has taught 
me, add one half to the number above, which would bring it to 
5,031,000. Yet such cannot now or ever be taken into account, as 
in this country nothing is more seldom than a backslidden Catholic 
ever to be reclaimed, even on his death-bed ’’ (pp. 6, 7). In 1870 
the St. Peter’s newspaper placed the Catholic population of the 
United States at ten millions, but the Catholic Telegraph, of Cincin- 
nati, modified the statement to the effect that it would be true had 
the Church retained all her children, but she had lost half of them. 
Some authorities place the loss even higher than this. The editor 
of the Ce/t in 1855 declared that it amounted to sixty per cent of the 
children of Roman Catholic parents ; and J. O’Kane Murray, as late 
as 1876, expresses a similar opinion in his ‘‘ History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States.’’ He says: ‘‘ It may be safely said 
that more Catholics have fallen away from the faith in this country 
during the last two centuries and a half than are to-day living in it’’ 
(p. 583). This is the testimony of their own authors, and shows 
what happens when Papists are brought within reach of efficient free 
schools and an open Bible. The exodus from this country, which 
the priests are so anxious and so powerless to prevent, is palpably 
reacting, and will continue to do so in an increased degree, on nearly 
every parish in Canada. Nor do we feel uneasy about the influence 
of government and priestly schemes for repatriation, because every 
French Canadian who returns helps to hasten the liberalizing process 
preparatory to the disestablishment of the Church. Such tell 
their compatriots that it is high time for them to begin to think for 
themselves, and that they do possess God-given rights which are not 
to be tamely sacrificed on the altars of the Pope. They support 
and extend the influence of the liberal French press, which refuses 
to be gagged by bishops and archbishops; and the disreputable 
little game of securing French votes, which some falsely call states- 
manship, must come to anend. When our population has increased 
fivefold these votes will have lost their present significance, and God 
will raise up men of courage, patriotism, and fidelity to contend for 
truth and freedom. Above all, the great quickening power which is 
touching the minds and hearts of the people, and kindling thought 
and aspiration in them, is the Word of God. The priests can do 
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nothing effectually against the truth. The more they denounce and 
curse and burn it, the more it is sought after and read. Thousands 
of homes are regularly visited by coiporteurs, who bring them the 
simple message of eternal life through Jesus Christ, and tens of 
thousands of Bibles and portions of the Word have been distributed 
and are being devoutly studied in these homes, The Bible Society 
and all the evangelical denominations have engaged in this work, 
and Romanism is honeycombed by their united efforts. The Pres- 
byterian Church alone has*sixty-two missionaries in the field, be- 
sides twenty, who were trained by her in whole or in part, who are 
laboring in the United States. She has numerous schools and 
preaching stations in different parts of the provinces, and Roman 
Catholics are attracted to the principal missionary institutes at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles in larger numbers than can be received ; and 
the pupils, after being instructed in the principles of the gospel, are 
scattered over the country as so many living epistles known and 
read of all men. For a considerable time missionaries were brought 
from Switzerland and France, but for the last fourteen years they 
have been successfully trained in the Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
This is found to be an immense advantage in many ways. Natives 
of the country understand the people and have ready access to them, 
and it is a most encouraging fact that a large number of them feel 
called to be teachers, colporteurs, and evangelists. The proportion 
of young persons among French converts giving themselves to such 
work is far greater than with English-speaking people, which shows 
the strength of their missionary spirit and promises well for the 
future. The initial work in a Romish as in a heathen country is, of 
course, necessarily difficult and slow, and specially is this the case in 
the Province of Quebec, where Romanism has everything on its 
side ; but still the progress of late years has been manifest and cheer- 
ing. In Montreal, for example, ten or twelve years ago, there were 
only two small French Protestant churches, and now, reckoning all 
denominations, there are eight churches with about four hundred 
families connected with them, most of whom have been gathered 
from the Romish communion, and similarly satisfactory results have 
been reached at other points. So that, while fifty years ago there 
was not a single French Protestant Church in the whole country, 
there are now nearly one hundred, and probably between twenty 
and thirty thousand French Protestants in Canada and the United 
States. The outlook, therefore, is far from discouraging. In spite 
of the enormous disabilities under which a portion of our citizens 
labor, we have faith in the future of our country and in the power 
of the gospel to emancipate them. The truth and the Spirit of 
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God are strong enough to overthrow the system of superstition and 
idolatry with which we contend. What is needed in order to insure 
to the provinces of our Dominion a peaceful, united, and prosperous 
career is fidelity on the part of the churches of the Reformation to 
the glorious principles of that period, and resolute efforts to put 
the Word of God in possession of all the people as the basis of true 
education, freedom and greatness. 


D. H. MACVICAR. 


Montreal. 





Il. 


THE LANGUAGES OF ASIA MINOR, AND 
THEIR STUDY AS RELATED TO | 
MISSIONARY WORK. 


HE city of Constantinople is the point where the East and the 

West meet. Here European civilization and Asiatic bar- 
barism not only come in contact, but actually d/end. Here Oriental 
conservatism stands like an insuperable barrier against Occidental 
progressiveness. Here Mohammedan bigotry still postures, ram- 
pant, with its oppressive foot upon the gasping body of an emascu- 
lated and emaciated Christianity. Here the self-styled ‘‘ Lord of 
two continents and Sovereign of two Seas’’ holds his absolute sway 
over a restless mass of unwilling subjects, composed of very 
numerous and widely-differing nationalities, The natural conse- 
quence is that we find this remarkable city crowded with a strange 
mixture of peoples and tongues, and there is no other city on the 
face of the globe where so many different languages are spoken by 
such large communities. It is veritably the modern Babel. With- 
out making any attempt to enumerate them, we may say that here 
are found all the principal languages of Europe—except, perhaps, 
the Scandinavian dialects—and all the languages of Western Asia, 
spoken, not by sporadic individuals, but by large communities, You 
go into an ordinary coffee-shop in the vicinity of the bazaars and 
listen for a moment to the muffled roar of the conversation. To the 
unaccustomed ear it all seems like one uniform and undistinguishable 
jargon. But your experienced guide will readily point out to you 
the various groups, each talking a different language, as well as 
marked by a distinctive costume. There is the wiry, dark-skinned 
Arab, with his deep gutturals and inimitable contortions of the 
vocal organs. And next him sits the oily-tongued Greek, with a 
rapid enunciation whose liquid tones are only exceeded in softness 
by those of the Italian who sits beyond, whose every word must end 
in one or more vowels. Then there is the burly Bulgarian with his 
surprising and impracticable combinations of consonants, and the 
Circassian with his peculiar clicks, and chirps, and hissings, the 
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Armenian with his deliberate but nasal enunciation and harsh con- 
secution of characteristic gutturals, and the Maltese with his strange 
mongrel, savoring of both Arabic and Italian. Your guide will then 
take you through whole districts of the bazaar occupied exclusively 
by separate single nationalities, where you will hear their native 
languages in full chorus. Here the Persians are expatiating over 
their handsome rugs or the quality of their tembeki—a peculiar 
species of tobacco—or their curious dry-goods and lacquer work. 
There a whole row of Egyptians or Tunisians vend their particular’ 
lines of imported goods, and jabber their particular dialect of Arabic. 
These porters who pass you on the street, sweating under immense 
burdens, manage, between the grunts with which they plant each 
foot for a new step, to jerk out a few sharp syllables of their own 
Koordish language. And this Russian-looking, thin-haired wagoner 
from Roumelia, with slanting eyes and high cheek-bones, amuses 
you by calling himself a ‘‘ Krim Tartar,’’ meaning that his Tartar 
ancestors founded the great Crimean Empire in Southern Russia ; 
and he retains the quaint, old-fashioned, simple Turkish of Central 
Asia ; while yonder speculator in old clothes and the glazier with 
whom he is conversing in high tones belong to the race of Israel, 
but talk to one another in the flowing accents of far-away Spain, 
slightly modified by Hebrew -associations, for their fathers were 
exiled from their Western home by their most Christian majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in the year that Columbus discovered the 
new world. On the other side of the Golden Horn you will find the 
Wall Street and the Produce Exchange of Constantinople, and here 
you will see Greeks and Armenians bidding against Italians and 
Frenchmen, and Germans and Hungarians, Russians and Poles, all 
talking in their separate knots on the street corners, in their own 
native tongues, and with each other in Greek or Italian, Turkish or 
French, as they happen to find most convenient. 

Thus it occurs that every one who resides long in the Oriental 
capital finds himself necessarily and insensibly imbibing more or less 
of several of the languages by which he is constantly surrounded. 
And it is no uncommon thing for children brought up in what is 
commonly supposed to be the most polite society of Constantinople 
to acquire, without any effort, a fluent speaking knowledge of six 
or eight different languages, which they will speak with perfect ease 
and faultless native accent, though of course with a limited vocab- 
ulary, and they never mingle one with another ; while the profes- 
sional dragoman or interpreter will actually converse freely and with 
more or less accuracy in from fifteen to twenty several tongues ! 

This polyglot character belongs peculiarly to the capital, yet in 
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almost all parts of the empire there exists more or less multiplicity 
of languages, and nearly every foreigner finds a certain degree of 
familiarity with two or more of these to be a necessary consequence 
and inevitable accompaniment of a prolonged residence even in the 
provinces. 

The Turkish is ¢he language of the empire, in which all public 
official business is transacted, and it is the common language of 
trade in a very large part of the country. But alongside of this each 
nationality—of native subject races as well as foreigners—keeps up 
with scrupulous care and deep affection the domestic use of its own 
traditional language. In some regions which bear most deeply the 
marks of the intolerant spirit of the Mohammedan invaders, the 
native language of the people was wholly wiped out, and the Turkish 
substituted, even where the subject races have clung to their own 
religious faith. This is the case in large regions of central and 
south-eastern Asia Minor, while in other places, as in some of the 
Greek islands and in certain parts of Bulgaria, the predominating 
influence of the Christian language has caused the Turks themselves, 
who were in a small minority, largely to drop their own language 
and use that of the subject race, or to speak their own language 
with a decidedly Greek or Bulgarian accent.: In some few instances 
there has been a sort of interchange of languages among the subject 
Christian races, as where some Armenian colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minor have lost their ancestral language and adopted the local 
Greek ; while it is said that a few Greek villages in the region of 
Brusa use only the Armenian language. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if these persons are not originally of the Armenian race, and 
thus have retained their national tongue while they have yielded to 
the pressure of their religious surroundings, and at some early period 
have become united with the Greek Church. 

In the interior of Asia Minor, where are established some of the 
most successful and most interesting missions of the American 
Board, the linguistic problem is relieved of some of its complica- 
tions ; yet to one who has been accustomed all his life to plain 
Anglo-Saxon, it is somewhat confusing to hear preaching in one 
language, school recitations in another, and market bargaining in 
yet another ; and still more embarrassing is it to try to do his own 
share in each line. 

In general terms it may be said that the languages of Asia 
Minor are the Turkish, the Armenian, and the Greek. The 
Turkish is known to some degree by almost every individual, 
and words from it are very extensively incorporated into the 


other languages as familiarly spoken by the common people. It 
29 
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is originally a Tartar dialect, brought from Central Asia by the 
tribes which, six hundred years ago, came down from their wild 
steppes to carve out for themselves such a wonderful history. The 
Seljukian Turks had originally an almost identical language ; but, 
unlike their younger cousins, the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks, they 
considered it too rude for public inscriptions, and adopted the 
Arabic, the classical language of Mohammedanism, as the language 
of their formal documents, as witness the inscriptions on their 
wonderfully beautiful buildings in Koniah, Sivas, Erzroom, Amasia, 
and elsewhere. The Ottoman Turks adopted, not the Arabic lan- 
guage, but its alphabet, adapting it to their own language, and 
immediately began enriching their own primitive tongue out of the 
limitless stores of that. cultured tongue, very much in the way that 
the English language has been enriched by the adoption of words 
from the Latin. Almost all the scientific terms in use are Arabic, 
and many other words of very common use. In general, the original 
Arabic form of the word is exactly retained, with such slight altera- 
tion in pronunciation as the genius of the language required ; and 
many phrases and combinations of words have also thus been bodily 
incorporated into the language ; yet it constantly retains its marked 
Turkish character and tone. Another source of wealth was opened 
to the Turkish language on another side in the cultured and flowery 
Persian language. From this source the Turks have taken most of 
the terms and imagery of their poetry. Thus it comes about that 
for a thorough literary knowledge of the Turkish there is demanded 
a fair elementary knowledge of both Arabic and Persian. 

In its contact with the more western languages the Turkish has 
adopted a few, but comparatively very few, words from the Greek 
and Italian, and these very largely in affairs of seamanship, where 
they had originally mo native vocabulary. 

The proportion of the number of words in the language belonging 
to the several classes mentioned above has been estimated from 
advance sheets of a large and elaborate lexicon of Turkish into 
English which is now in process of preparation in Constantinople. 
It stands as follows (approximately) : Arabic words, 35,000 ; Turkish 
words, 28,000; Persian, 13,000; other foreign words, 3000; total, 
79,000. 

This. must not be understood as representing the proportion of 
words as actually used. The case of the English language is very 
analogous. Of the 125,000 words in Webster’s Dictionary only a 
small minority are of pure Anglo-Saxon origin, and yet those com- 
paratively few are the words most widely and constantly used ; and 
just so of the Tartar words in Turkish. In its general structure the 
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Turkish belongs to that class of languages called agg/utinative, 
because in their inflection the root remains -unchanged, while the 
various phases of the idea are expressed by the external addition of 
constant syllables. In this respect it is similar to all the other 
members of what is called the Turanian group of languages, to 
which also belong the Hungarian and Finnish languages. This 
peculiarity of inflection finds its highest type in the Turkish veré, 
which is a marvel-in many respects to all students of the language. 
The verb is absolutely regular, there not being such a thing as an 
irregular verb in the language. But to offset this seeming advan- 
tage, it has a paradigm which is almost limitless in its voices, and 
moods, and tenses, and participles, and gerunds, and its crosses and 
combinations of the different parts, with its: positive and negative, 
its impossible and causative, and reflexive and reciprocal, and each 
one of these multiplied into all the rest ! 

While this strikes terror to the heart of the beginner in the study 
of the language, and it would seem to be the work of a lifetime to 
master this complicated system, yet it is easy to imagine what an 
inexhaustible variety of form it gives, when once learned, for the 
expression of different shades of thought. For use in conversation, 
and for the power of putting things in a terse, pat way, it may well 
be doubted if this remarkable language has a rival under the sun, 
And it is the experience of all who have had occasion to make use 
of it in telegraphing, that more can be packed into ten words in 
Turkish than into almost twice that number in other languages. 
But the crown and flower of the language is reached and exemplified 
in the remarkable feats of the professional story-teller. Here come 
in, in their highest development, those numberless gestures and 
shrugs and expressions of countenance which are so well known as 
characterizing Oriental conversation, and undoubtedly much of this 
must be branded as pantomime; yet the fact remains, that the 
language is so admirably fitted for this sort of work that it becomes 
comparatively easy to ‘‘ suit the action to the word.” 

This facile instrument, however, is not unsuitable to far higher 
fields of effort. Its genius demands a rather slow, or at least delib- 
erate and dignified enunciation ; it has great wealth of imagery and 
synonym, and by the aid of certain skilfully devised and musical 
alliterations it possesses a remarkable flexibility and elegance. Its 
resources for scientific nomenclature are as exhaustless as our own, 
and for the same reason—having the partially obsolete treasures of 
an immensely rich classic language upon which it can draw at will. 
Turkish literature is successfully developing these resources. It has 
already a wide range in history, science, poetry, and religion, and 
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its volume is daily and rapidly increasing. Much of this, of course, 
is trashy, and some of it positively evil. But a residuum of valuable 
matter is accumulating for the opening future of eighteen millions 
of people, among whom education must soon become general. 

The Oriental fondness for proverbs is highly developed among the 
Turks, for not only is their own language brimming full of them, 
but they borrow and use freely an endless variety of sententious 
brevities from the Arabic and the Persian. 

A word should be said in regard to the syntax of this interesting 
language. The structure of sentences is of the cumulative sort, 
which first combines and arranges the subordinate clauses and words, 
and brings all to a focus, clinching and emphasizing them in the verb, 
which invariably stands last in order in the sentence. This often 
makes the order of words exactly the reverse of that in English, 
while in some cases it strikingly resembles the Latin. 

Like all other languages, the Turkish has its dialects, and men are 
often recognized as coming from the capital, or from one or another 
of the provinces, simply by their pronunciation and choice of words 
and idioms. Yet, after all, the genius of the language is one, and 
the standard in most of the essentials is fixed, and has been for 
centuries. This leaves room for great variety of style in compo- 
sition, and you find some writers affecting a pompous Johnsonian 
plethory of Arabic words, and others will garnish their sentences 
with an excess of Persian words and construction. But the tendency 
of this age of newspapers and literature for the people is clearly 
toward a chaste, clear, and vigorous use of all that is purely Turkish, 
but resorting freely to the tributary languages when compelled by 
the poverty of the original stock. 

When the Turkish came in contact with the Arabic it was still an 
unwritten language, and with the Mohammedan religion, the Turks 
adopted the sacred Arabic character. This may be viewed as some- 
thing of a misfortune, because the alphabet fails fully to express the 
Turkish sounds. They have modified it to some extent, but still it 
is inadequate, though they themselves appear to be largely uncon- 
scious of the fact. The language, however, is in constant use by 
those who are not Turks. Large communities of Armenians and 
Greeks use no other language, and these nationalities have accom- 
modated their own alphabets to the expression of the Turkish speech, 
Hence arise what are called the Armeno-Turkish and the Greco- 
Turkish. These, however, must never be called languages, but 
merely modes of writing the one language; and every departure 
from the models of Turkish style to accommodate it to the idiom or 
habit of another language is to be condemned as mongrel and bastard, 
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The Armenian language is a full-blooded member of the so-called 
Indo-Germanic stock, and so is directly related to our Western 
languages. This is illustrated in multitudes’ of roots traceable in 
these or in the Sanscrit. A single example will show to Latin 
scholars that they are in a more nearly kindred atmosphere than in 
the Turkish. The present tense of the verb to give runs thus: 
Dam—das—da—damk—dak—dan (the a pronounced long, as in 
father). Disguised, however, by an unfamiliar pronunciation, and 
being really very few as compared with the bulk of the language, 
these points of similarity will give but little aid to the ordinary 
student. The affinities of the Armenian are much more palpable on 
the side of the Persian language, where many words are found 
identical, though the spirit of the two differs widely. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era the Armenian was written with the 
Greek and also with the Syriac characters; but both of these 
proving inadequate for the purpose, a special alphabét, containing 
thirty-eight letters, was devised by an Armenian scholar, Mesrob, 
at the very beginning of the fifth century. This proved a success, 
and an Armenian literature sprang into being, beginning with a very 
good translation of the entire Bible. During the latter half of the 
sixteenth century an Armenian printing-press was established in 
Rome, and early in the eighteenth century the Mekhitarists, a 
Papal order of Armenian monks, founded a monastery on the island 
of S. Lazarus in Venice, which has ever since been the chief source 
of scholarly works in that language. 

Subjection to the Turks during the past five hundred years, and 
other political and social vicissitudes, have resulted in very great 
changes in the character and structure of the language, so that the 
uncultivated are now unable to understand the classic style. The 
syntax has been impregnated with much of the spirit of the Turkish, 
so that the order of words in the present spoken language is close to 
that in Turkish, whereas the ancient Armenian, in its order of 
words, use of prepositions, etc., bears a striking similarity to Euro- 
pean tongues, and perhaps especially to the English. 

The Armenian language in its pronunciation is rather rough to 
those unaccustomed to it, whereas its very deepest gutturals are con- 
sidered by native scholars as among the rare beauties of their tongue. 
There are some very striking peculiarities in their system of trans- 
literation of proper names, as those, for example, in Scripture. One 
is the existence of two letters R to represent that letter with the 
rough and smooth breathing in Greek, and they mark the differ- 
ence till the present time, pronouncing the former with a roll to 
the tongue, and the latter like our ordinary R, thus preserving 
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a characteristic which the Greeks themselves have just about 
lost. 

Another point is the substitution of a deep guttural, correspond- 
ing to the Arabic ghain, in place of the liquid 1. This tends very 
much to disguise the sound of very familiar sounding proper names. 
And yet it should not surprise any one familiar with the South 
German substitution of the same guttural for the kindred liquid R. 

One other point may be mentioned—the intersubstitution of the 
kindred mutes, b for p, and p for b ; t for d, and the reverse. These 
changes in Greek and Latin names take place with something of the 
perversity of the cockney’s faitches. Thus Petros becomes Bedros, 
while Beelzebul takes the euphonious form of Peyeghsepoogh ! 

In the ordinary spoken language of the uneducated people large 
numbers of Turkish words, for the most familiar articles and actions, 
have crept in and to a great extent displaced the original Armenian. 
Against this there is among the educated a very persistent effort, 
and they have abundant resources in their classical language, and 
the language has great flexibility by which new compounds are well 
formed out of old elements. The language as actually in use is 
thus constantly increasing in volume and purity, and promises well 
for the future. 

The modern Greek isa much abused and too much neglected 
language. There is among otherwise very intelligent people a prev- 
alent notion that modern Greek is a vulgar patois, composed of 
about equal parts of corrupt Greek, poor Turkish, and worse Italian. 
That such a lingo is to be found in some of the ports of the Aigean 
Sea is not to be denied. But to make this a standard of modern 
Greek is not more just or accurate than to set up as a standard of 
modern English the Yorkshire dialect, or aanngepee slang, or New 
Orleans negro talk ! 

It is time our scholars should know that modern Greek is etymo- 
logically just as pure and true to the ancient principles as was the 
Attic of Xenophon. The change has been in some of the forms of 
words, and in the syntax, which has approached much nearer than 
the ancient to the other modern European languages. And the 
degree of this change is apt to be very much over-estimated. This, 
perhaps, especially in the matter of pronunciation, where the 
modern Greeks have decidedly the best of the argument. Were 
Plato or Thucydides to-day to walk unexpectedly into an Athens 
reading-room, he would read all the papers with ease, and under- 
stand almost every word, and would very readily make himself under- 
stood to the modern inhabitants. This cultured language is used 
by the Greeks in all the seaport towns on the A®gean coast of Asia 
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Minor, and to some extent on that of the Black Sea. But in Northern 
Asia Minor, in the region of Trebizond and the other seaports, 
and further interior among the Anti-Taurus Mountains, there exist! 
a large number of dialects, which would exemplify almost every shade 
of form given in the foot-notes and among the exceptions in the 
Greek grammars we used to groan over. These differ so much from 
one another that it is sometimes difficult for members of their respec- 
tive tribes to understand one another, and yet they all contain such 
striking archaisms as would make a modern Athenian think he had 
got away past the golden age into the very antiquity of old Homer 
himself. These are being carefully studied and collated by able 
Greek scholars in order to their preservation, for, on the other hand, 
these rustics consider these peculiarities as barbarisms, and are 
making strenuous efforts, by means of schools, reading-rooms, etc., 
to train themselves and their children to the use of the more cultured 
Attic Greek as spoken in Constantinople and Athens, 

In the foregoing remarks about the languages of Asia Minor no 
mention has been made of the Koordish, the Circassian, or the 
Georgian, because, although they are spoken by large communities 
in varioys parts of the country, yet the peoples who use them have 
thus far remained almost wholly beyond the range of missionary 
influence and effort. They are interesting and vigorous languages, 
with not much of native cultivation, but certainly with capacities 
for Christian development. 

The missionaries are brought to the study of the native languages 
in three departments of work, which are in themselves quite distinct, 
and yet practically largely interwoven and interdependent—namely, 
first, the translation of the Scriptures and preparation of a Christian 
literature by means of printed books and newspapers; secondly, 
direct preaching of the gospel and contact with individuals in the 
effort to lead them to right views ; and, thirdly, in the educational 
work, training up a native ministry, and laying the foundations for 
that general intelligence and desire for learning which is a necessary 
element in the reformatory work among any people. 

In all these departments the hardest part of the work as regards 
language has been gone through. At first much of the work had to 
be done, as it were, in the dark. With few aids in the way of 
grammars and dictionaries, often with mistaken selection of guides 
and helpers, sometimes with a total, but perhaps unconscious lack 
on the part of the missionary of any faculty for special linguistic 
study, doubtless many mistakes were made, and they are not all 
remedied yet ; but the circumstances now, after an experience of 
over fifty years, are more favorable, and progress is more satisfac- 
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tory. Apparatus in the form of grammars and lexicons has de- 
veloped rapidly, educated native instructors are available, and 
long-continued intercourse with the people enables some of 
the older missionaries to speak with authority on many important 
points. 

Of all departments of work, that of translating the Scriptures has 
demanded and received the choicest and most strenuous efforts. 
Time and pains have not been spared to secure accuracy of inter- 
pretation and idiomatic purity of style. For the former the ripe 
scholarship of some of the missionaries has found full scope and use- 
ful employ, while the final responsibility in regard to style and 
choice of words for the expression has always necessarily been shared 
at least with competent native scholars. 

In many of these translations, so accurate was the interpretation 
and so advanced the scholarship that their readers were already 
familiar with a vast majority of the important points brought for the 
first time to the notice of ordinary English readers by the late Re- 
vision. The remark was actually made by a person who had long 
been familiar with the Bible as translated into Armenian, when he 
first examined the Revised English Bible: ‘* This is nothing new ; 
we have been reading the Revised Bible for years !’’ 

In some cases the translators found valuable aid in excellent exist- 
ing translations in the ancient languages of the people, as in the 
version above mentioned ; but here again the greatest caution was 
necessarily observed, from the fact that the slightest departure from 
the sense of the revered ancient version was at once pounced upon 
with severest criticism by native scholars. In other languages, as in 
the Turkish, a serious difficulty was found in the fact that the lan- 
guage had never been used to any extent for the expression of 
Christian religious thought. It was lacking in a large vocabulary of 
much-needed words, and the language had, as it were, to be con- 
verted before it could be expected to preach the gospel. Fortu- 
nately in this case the great storehouse of the Arabic was close at 
hand and quite available, and the debt of the Turkish to that rich and 
classic tongue was at once augmented. Still it required long years of 
study and many repeated efforts to remove serious errors and pro- 
duce a really satisfactory version—as, for example, where the idea 
of righteousness was to be set forth, the word for uprightness was used 
in all editions for years! Some misapprehensions are caused by an 
actual misuse of terms on the part of the people, and in these cases 
the error can only be eradicated by a long process of education. 
For example, the term Holy Spirit among the Mohammedans means 
nothing but the Angel Gabriel! And it is well-nigh a hopeless task 
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to get a Turk to understand how it can be other than blasphemous 
to apply divine attributes to that being. 

It is an interesting fact that, as Luther’s translation fixed the 
German language, and our own version of 1611 did much to arrest 
the shifting tendency of the English language and create a standard, 
so some of the translations of the Scriptures made by missionaries 
have been already noted as making epochs in the languages con- 
cerned. This is perhaps most noticeable in the case of the Bulgarian, 
where two rival dialects were struggling for the ascendency, and the 
translators of the Bible undertook the very delicate task of reconczl- 
ing them ; and they attained a remarkable degree of success. 

In the department of direct evangelistic work—preaching and 
mingling with individuals—such a high standard of critical scholarship 
in the native languages is generally supposed to’ be not so important 
as in literary work ; and accordingly we find some missionaries much 
more anxious to gain facility of expression than to secure accuracy 
of diction, while some make the mistake of fearing to appear 
scholarly, lest they should fail to be intelligible to the common 
people. Undoubtedly it should be the first object of a speaker to 
make himself understood, but truly scholarly habits will never inter- 
fere with this. The great difficulty is to acquire an intelligent and 
discriminating use of the peculiar idioms of the language, and despite 
all efforts it will not be uncommon to hear such slips as the English- 
man made in preaching in French, when he used the phrase eau de 
vie instead of eau de lavie! It is not easy for any one who has 
never tried it to realize the extreme difficulty of fully mastering even 
one foreign language after arriving at mature age. Nothing can 
take the place of the impressions so easily and indelibly imprinted 
on the plastic mind of youth. Many missionaries read but imper- 
fectly in the native language after years of use of it in speech ; and 
comparatively few undertake to write it at all, the majority using an 
amanuensis to save both time and labor. Studious habits, however, 
and long endeavor both in the study and among the people, will 
produce fine results; and among the missionaries are not only 
acceptable preachers, critical scholars, and ready conversationalists, 
but also some who can write pleasing and valuable hymns in the 
languages they have acquired ; and this is, perhaps, as high a test 
of attainment in a foreign tongue as can be applied. 

In the educational work a new set of circumstances, with new 
demands and corresponding difficulties, had to be met. At the 
beginning an almost total lack of text-books suitable to the new 
requirements of the case made progress slow and painful. Strong 
prejudice against the best methods had to be combated. Habits of 
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studious application had to be patiently inculcated ; and the mis- 
sionary, while yet very imperfect in his knowledge of the Janguages 
of the country, was obliged to assume responsibilities and labors for 
which he had little time and less natural inclination. Yet gradually 
these difficulties have been overcome, till now in Asia Minor there 
exists among the evangelical Christians an educational system which 
grew up under the hand of the missionaries, and in which they are 
still active, but in which native scholars have come to take prom- 
inent and efficient part. Aside from the theological seminaries, on 
the one hand, and the elementary schools on the other, and serving 
as a sort of link between them, are three full-fledged colleges, which 
are the outgrowth of these missionaries’ efforts. And the differ- 
ences among them in the matter of language will illustrate the 
variety of circumstances. by which such institutions are moulded. 
Robert College in Constantinople expected from the beginning to 
draw its pupils largely from the polyglot inhabitants of that great 
city, and hence its founders wisely decided to adopt the English as 
the language of the institution, and have the entire scientific course in 
that language, while other languages should be taught as individual 
studies. Not less than seventeen different nationalities are reported 
as represented in that institution at once, speaking nearly as many en- 
tirely distinct languages. But all is unified, and they receive—what 
would be impossible in the use of any other language or languages—a 
thoroughly English, or rather American training not only in specific 
studies, but in the whole make-up of character and education. 

In the Central Turkey College, at Aintab, in south-eastern Asia 
Minor, the circumstances were very different, and consequently dif- 
ferent methods were demanded. Though surrounded by Greeks, 
Armenians, Turks, and others, the founders of the college observed 
that only one language—the Turkish—was in general use by a vast 
majority of the population. So there was no possibility of question 
as regards the common language of the institution. Public exercises, 
instruction, faculty meetings, rhetorical exercises, conversation, 
nearly all were inevitably in the Turkish. While no struggle against 
this was at once begun, a steady and determined effort was made 
from the beginning to introduce the English language in such a 
thorough and attractive way as to make it very soon the classical 
and choice language of the college, and it became a prime necessity 
for every student to give his best endeavor toward the mastery of 
this language. This was not merely for its general value or as an 
ornamental accomplishment, but because the text-books used in 
many of the scientific and other studies were in English. No lan- 
guage has such a wealth of simple and useful elementary works on every 
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variety of topic, and none opens the doors for the student to such un- 
told riches in every valuable branch of literature. Graduates of this 
college can now read and write our difficult language with a commend- 
able degree of facility, and many of them also converse in it freely. 

In Armenia College, at Harpoot, near the Euphrates, a similar 
effort is being made with similar results, though under somewhat 
different circumstances. The prevalent domestic language among the 
constituency of the institution, instead of being Turkish, is Armenian. 
Hence that was from the start the general language of instruction and 
conversation. But, as in Aintab, text-books in English are used, 
and much care is taken in the drill of the pupils in that tongue. 

In the town of Marsovan, near Amasia, ine Western Pontus, there 
is a High School, which in course of study and number of pupils 
stands but little behind some of the cod/eges above mentioned, though 
it has not yet formally assumed the title of college, and has just be- 
gun to ask for an endowment. As the location of this institution is 
central as regards the other three mentioned, and is destined to 
serve a territory which no one of them can reach, so as regards lan- 
guage it holdsa middle position. Turkish, Armenian, and Greek are 
very generally spoken in that region, while English is the language of 
the founders of the institution and of the text-books used. Hence 
these four languages are constantly inuse. The visitor goes into one 
room and finds an Armenian professor teaching in his own language, in 
an adjoining room a Greek professor doing likewise, while in others 
Turkish and English are going on at the same time. But all the 
sciences are taught in English, and that is the officialand general 
language of the institution, in the united exercises, faculty meet- 
ings, etc., even to a greater degree than in the colleges farther east. 

For a number of years past this process has been gradually going 
on, of introducing the English language, with its pure, strong, and 
ennobling literature, alongside of simple, spiritual Christianity, 
among a people just waking-up out of medizvalism ; and the result 
is candidly noted by an impartial witness who was seeking for some- 
thing in quite a different line. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, in a communi- 
cation to the /udependent, published in February last, testifies to the 
frequency with which English is met throughout the interior of 
Asiatic Turkey, and shows that it is not through British influence, 
but is the work of the American missionaries. 

The English language is destined to take a high place among the 
languages instrumental in the future development of Asia Minor, 
and all will rejoice in this who appreciate and value human progress. 

EDWARD RIGGs, 

Marsovan, Turkey. 





Ill. 
THE DEACON. 


HE term Deacon is a New Testament word. Its official use is 

found in the Epistles, and denotes service in the way of help, 
assistance rendered in a particular manner. It is not, however, the 
specific term employed to express those services which one may 
render to another as neighbor or friend. It does not designate those 
who act as hired servants or slaves. Nor yet is it the word by which 
the service of God, of sin, and of the devil is spoken of. These 
kinds of service are expressed mostly by two other words—dovdev 
erv and Aarpeverv, In the Gospels, the verb dzaxoverv mostly has 
the meaning of serve in general, but always in an especial way—c.g., 
the angels ministered unto Christ at the temptation; or where 
women ministered unto Him. Our Lord says he came “ not to be 


ministered unto, but to mznister,’’ ‘‘ He that is chief, as he that doth 


serve.”’ ‘“*If any man serve me, let him follow me.’’ In the same 
sense the verb is employed six times in the Epistles. But with these 
exceptions the noun is used, and that in an official application, and 
exclusively by Paul. A few passages only can be quoted: ‘‘ Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers (deacons) by whom 
ye believed ’’’ (1 Cor. 3:5)? ‘‘ In all things approving yourselves as 
the ministers (deacons) of God’"’ (2 Cor.6:4). ‘*‘ Are they the 
seed of Abraham? soamI. Are they ministers (deacons) of Christ ? 
I more’’ (2 Cor. 11 : 23). Referring to the Gospel, he writes: 
*“Whereof I was made a minister’’ (deacon). Tychicus (Eph. 
6: 26), Epaphras (Col. 1: 7), Timothy (1 Tim. 4:6) are called 
“* ministers (deacons) of Christ.’’ The term is used twice with a yet 
wider application, where he speaks of the civil ruler as ‘‘ the minister 
(deacon) of God, to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil ;’’ and 
(2 Cor. 11 : 15) the agents of Satan are called his deacons. Without 
further reference we may assert that the term deacon, both as a 
noun and as a verb, is selected to denote all those who are acting in 
some official capacity, in order to carry out the plans and purposes 
of their superiors; and that by Paul, its use is restricted to that 
particular service, which is performed officially in the Church of 
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Christ. In this respect it bears a sense of its own, quite as much as 
does the term elder. It is also evident, that neither the word itself 
nor the connection in which it is employed, determine definitely 
what specific duties deacons are to perform. From two quarters, 
however, light may be obtained. As by an exegetical instinct, 
recourse is at once had to the appointment of the Seven recorded in 
Acts 6: 1-6. When the Apostles were all associated in the Church 
in Jerusalem, after Pentecost, they seem to have attended to every 
matter, either personally or by direct supervision. One department 
soon assumed a magnitude beyond their ability. Large numbers, 
and probably increasing, were needing pecuniary assistance, and 
considerable sums of money were contributed to meet this destitu- 
tion. The Apostles may have designated a committee to attend to 
the distribution ; for in the Jewish Synagogue three officers were 
appointed for the care of the poor. If this precedent was followed, 
these were not enough to attend to the rapidly increasing duties ; 
and it would seem that their Jewish proclivities had betrayed them 
into a partiality that awakened discontent. The Apostles, with that 
practical knowledge of affairs which their training in business had 
given them, saw the justice of the complaint, and the necessity of 
removing the cause. So they convened a meeting of the church, 
and left the members to make their own selection of persons, ‘* whom 
we may appoint over this business.’’ Thus an order was instituted 
by the Apostles, with the choice of the people, for the purpose of 
caring for the needy. 

But upon what authority do we claim that these Seven are to be 
called Deacons? They are never spoken of as such in the narrative 
of their appointment, nor anywhere else in the New Testament. To 
attempt to present the proof as drawn from the Acts and the Epistles 
would consume too much space, and draw us away from the purpose 
of this article. Suffice it to state, that exegetical tradition is almost 
unanimously in favor of this view, and the latest and best commen- 
tators sustain it—Meyer, Alford, Hackett, Lange, Howson, Light- 
foot, Alexander, Stanley. Bingham, in his citations regarding 
deacons, states that the second Trullan Council, held 692, ‘* asserts 
that the seven deacons spoken of in the Acts are not to be under- 
stood of such as ministered in divine service, or the sacred mysteries, 
but of such as served tables and attended to the poor.’’ With this 
the eminent Neander agrees. ‘‘ Although, as is usual in such affairs, 
when the ecclesiastical system became more complex, many changes 
took place in the office of deacon; for example, the original sole 
appointment of deacons for the distribution of alms became after- 
ward subordinate to the influence of the Presbyters, who assumed 
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the whole management of church affairs; and although many other 
secular employments were added to the original one, yet the funda- 
mental principle, as well as the name of the office, remained. In 
later times we still find traces of the distribution of alms being con- 
sidered as the peculiar employment of deacons.’’ * 

They are called the Seven probably, as Neander suggests, to dis- 
tinguish them from others of the same class ; “ for the name Deacon 
was then the usual appellation of a certain class of officers in the 
Church.’’ These Seven were set apart, as it is expressed, ‘* to serve 
tables’ (Acts 6 : 2); or, as it literally means, to act as deacon ; the 
verb expressing the activity of the office, and the noun showing 
the special mode of that activity—/‘ables. ‘* The verb Zo act as deacon 
occurs thirty-three times in the New Testament, and in two thirds 
of the whole its application is to such an occupation, as may be fitly 
called a serving of tables, and has respect very generally to pecuniary 
trust, or allied service.” + Alexander states, in his commentary on 
Acts, that Zab/es here are to be taken in the sense of ‘‘ dining-tables 
—boards at which men eat. There is no reference to what we call 
communion-tables, except so far as sacramental and charitable dis- 
tributions were connected in the practice of the infant Church.’’ 
This institution of the diaconate seems to have remedied the evil 


which it was designed to meet ; for we are told at the close of the 


ee 


narrative that ‘‘the multitude of the disciples multiplied in Jeru- 
salem greatly.’’ The disturbances which had arisen on account of 
the apparently selfish distribution of alms, were allayed by the 
wisdom and faithfulness of these men, who had the matter in charge. 
The whole narrative makes plain, that the special object for which 
these Seven were appointed was to have care of the poor; and the 
success attending this measure led to the introduction of this office 
into all the apostolic churches, and those administering this office 
were named deacons. We may also find confirmation of this in 
Paul’s delineation of Church offices found in 1 Timothy. The 
duties of three offices are there described—parochial bishop, elder, 
and deacon. One of the qualifications for the deacon is ‘‘ not greedy 
of filthy lucre.’’ And it is worthy of notice, that not one word is 
mentioned about the deacon ruling or teaching. 

This sketch makes plain that the office of deacon originated in the 
distribution of the charities of the Apostolic Church. Indeed, it is 
the only office of the Church of which we have the origin and the 
cause ; as though to keep ever burning in the hearts of Christians 
their emphatic duty—alas ! too much overlooked—to minister to the 





* Neander, Planting and Training of the Church, chap. 2. 
+ King on Church Government, Edinburgh, 1854. 
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needy, and forecasting that day of judgment when approval or con- 
demnation turns on the fact whether we gave meat and drink to the 
famishing, took in the stranger, clothed the naked, visited the sick. 
But spiritual care necessarily was connected with temporal relief ; 
for our religion ever turns poverty and afflictions into occasions of 
leading souls to the Source of all comfort. Hence at that time, men 
were appointed to the office, who were well known for their faith and 
piety. And Paul, in his enumeration of the qualifications required, 
makes them nearly the same as those expected of elders, excepting 
the ability to teach and rule. And the same applies to our day. 
An efficient deacon is the peer of the godly elder. 

And this sketch may help us to understand how the office of 
deacon came to depart so widely from the original design. When 
presbyters were exalted above the pastoral office and made bishops 
of a diocese, the.diaconate was advanced into an order of the clergy ; 
in which process the spiritual duties crowded out the charitable, and 
more and more the care of the needy was assigned to others, or 
remitted to the hospitals and institutions for the poor and orphans, 
which then began to be founded. And thus as Ulhorn remarks,* 
‘‘ministration to the poor in their homes (by the deacons) every- 
where fell into the background, the diaconate lost in importance, 
and after the latter half of the fifth century its gradual decay is 
clearly perceived.’’ Through the preceding centuries, they repre- 
sented the spirit inculcated in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The duties of the deacon, as enumerated in the book of Clement, 
are multifarious. ‘‘ He is to minister to the infirm, to strangers 
and widows, to be a father to orphans, to go about into the houses 
of the poor, to see if there is any one in need, sickness, or any other 
adversity ; he is to care for and give information to strangers, he is 
to wash the paralytic and infirm, that they may have refreshment 
in their pains. He is also to visit inns, to see if any poor or sick 
have entered, or any dead are in them. If he finds anything of the 
kind, he isto notify it, that what is needful may be provided for 
every one. If he lives in a seaside town, he is to look about on the 
shore to discover if a body has been washed ashore, and if he finds 
one to clothe and bury it. He had a patronage of the poor.’’ ¢ 

In demitting these time-honored ministrations, they became 
ecclesiastical servants—and in the end an order of the ministry, 
although not belonging to the priesthood. This appears from the 
enumeration of their duties as described in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. To them were assigned prescribed duties in the assemblies 





* Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, Book iii., chap. ii. 
+ Ibid., Book ii., chap. iv. 
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for public worship. They were the disposers of places, ‘‘ that every 
one of those who came in might go to his proper place, and not 
sit at the entrance; if any be found sitting out of their proper 
place, let them be rebuked by the deacon.’’ They were to 
“oversee the people, that no one may whisper, nor slumber, nor 
laugh, nor nod.’’ Sometimes a deacon read the lessons from the 
gospels, while another prayed. They also assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, distributing the elements. Not 
a word, however, is said about their preaching. He was the 
bishop’s minister. (The term bishop must here mean the parochial 
bishop.) ‘‘ Let the deacon order such things as he is able, by him- 
self, receiving power from the bishop. But the weighty matters let 
the bishop judge. But let the deacon be the bishop’s ear, and eye, 
and mouth, and soul, and heart ; that the bishop may not be dis- 
tracted with many cares, but only with such as are considerable.”’ 
‘Let both the deacons and the deaconesses be ready to carry mes- 
sages, to travel about, to minister and serve.’’ It was his business 
to look after those who had come within the bounds of the congre- 
gation, to receive their letters of commendation, to examine into 
their principles and character, and in the event of their admission to 
membership, to assign them their proper places in the Church. 
They were also to look after the poor. But in relieving those 
necessities, they were not to act without the knowledge and warrant 
of the bishop.* As it was believed the number seven must be 
adhered to, this enlargement of the duties led to the institution of 
sub-deacons in the large churches of the third century, who, as the 
assistants of the deacons, held the first rank in the ordines minores 
of the Romish Church, and who were ordained to their office. This 
restriction to seven made the office one of the great prizes of the 
Church. Sometimes deacons were appointed to preach, although 
conflicts arose whether this should be permitted. Naturally there 
was a disposition among them to assume too much. Hence the 
fourth Council of Carthage applied this check: ‘‘ Diaconus non ad 
sacerdotum, sed ad ministerium consecratus.’’ As the deacons were 
so necessary to the clergy, so the bishop must have his archdeacon, 
who, in the fourth century, became the most influential person next 
to the bishop. He was called the eye of the bishop. He transacted 
the greater part of the business of the diocese, and stood at the head 
in all matters of government and discipline. 

Hierarchical churches still retain most of these features of the 
diaconate. ‘‘In the Roman Catholic Church the deacon perfumes 
with incense the officiating clergyman and the choir; lays the 





* See Apostolic Constitutions, Book ii., § 30-32, 44, 54, 57. Also Book iii., § 18. 
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corporal on the altar; transfers the patten or cup from the sub- 
deacon to the officiating prelate, and the pix from the officiating 
prelate to the sub-deacon.’’* In the Church of England, and the 
Episcopal Church of this country, deacons are allowed to read the 
service, to baptize, and assist in the celebration of the eucharist. 
The oversight of the poor has been transferred to the church- wardens, 
who are annually elected. In practice the deacons are quite like our 
licentiates for the ministry. In England they are not eligible to 
ecclesiastical promotion, but they may be chaplains to families, 
curates to beneficed clergymen, or lecturers to parish churches. The 
Church of England has also archdeacons, seventy-one in number. 
They are appointed by the bishops, and rank next tothem. They 
exercise a kind of episcopal authority, once derived from the bishop, 
but now distinct and independent. They hold their court, and have 
the right of visitation, suspension, etc. Recently (1884), by resolu- 
tions of the two Convocations of Canterbury and York, it is pro- 
posed to raise for the service of the Church ‘“‘ deacons of a new 
order.”’ They are not to be exactly clergy, nor yet precisely laity, 
but something between the two. ‘‘ The idea of those who have 
pressed the matter forward with much zeal, is that there are a num- 
ber of persons scattered about the country of independent means, or 
who would not be called tradesmen, who are quite fitted for the 
office, and who, if it were open to them, might be disposed to seek 
it.”’ ‘‘ The rules are: (1) Candidates are not to be under thirty 
years of age ; (2) they must be willing to serve gratuitously ; (3) the 
request for ordination must come from the incumbent of the parish 
in which the deacon is willing to serve ; (4) the examination requires 
a knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, the Prayer Book, and 
the formularies of the Church of England.’’ + 

In the Lutheran Church deacon is merely a title of certain assistant 
clergymen and chaplains of subordinate rank, but equal standing 
with ordained ministers. Luther desired the restoration of the 
apostolic deacons for the care of the poor and the Church property.} 

The Methodist Church, though not hierarchical, retains the three 
orders of the ministry. In that body deacons are elected by the 
annual Conference, after a prescribed course of study, and ordained 
by the bishop. Their functions are the same as those of a travelling 
preacher, except administering the Lord’s Supper. They must 


exercise this office for two years before they can become regular 
elders or preachers. 





* King on Church Government. 
+ Evangelical Christendom. London, Dec., 1884. 
¢ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, art. Deacon. 
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Now we note that all these additions did not elevate the office out 
of its subordinate position. It still remained ministerial rather than 
pastoral or homiletical, as in the Romish Church ; or temporary, as 
in the Episcopal and Methodist churches ; while the original design 
of care for the suffering disappears. The Reformers and the 
Puritans, going back to the Scriptures for the authority for all 
things, were the first to reproduce the original functions of the office. 
Following the example of the Apostles, they, and, indeed, all Prot- 
estant churches, separate the temporal and the spiritual manage- 
ment of the congregation. The deacons were made by the Re- 
formers the executive officers of the people, and in so doing they 
disentangled the diaconate from those priestly and pastoral tasks 
which had grown around it in the past. Even those churches which 
make the deacon a third order of the ministry, assign these financial 
functions to the steward or the warden. 

A distinguishing feature of the Reformed churches of the Reforma- 
tion, in their church polity, was the establishment of deacons, whose 
work was the care of the poor, and to whom generally was assigned 
the temporalities of the congregation. ‘‘ Elders and deacons, 
together with the pastors, form the council of the Church ; that by 
these means the true religion may be preserved; . . . also that the 
poor and distressed may be relieved and comforted according to 
their necessities. By these means everything will be carried on in 
the Church with good order and decency, when faithful men are 
chosen, according to the rule prescribed by St. Paul and Timothy.” * 
A hundred years later the question of the permanency of the diaco- 
nate was discussed earnestly in the Westminster Assembly, but was 
decided almost unanimously in the affirmative. ‘‘ The existence of 
a civil poor law, instituted in the reign of Elizabeth, was the great 
stumbling-block in the minds of many previous to the debate ; some 
thinking this rendered the deacon’s office unnecessary, and others 
that it would interfere with the State arrangement. In the course of 
the discussion it was well remarked by Mr. Vines: ‘ The provision 
of civil officers made by the civil state for the poor, should rather slip 
into the office of a deacon than the reverse, because the latter bears 
the badge of the Lord.’ ’’ + But with this charge of the poor, has 
generally been associated the full control of the temporalities of the 
congregation, including what, in our Church, is committed to the 
Trustees. The Free Church of Scotland adopted the following plan. 
Peculiar duties are assigned to the deacons exclusively. (1) They 


* Belgic Confession, A.p. 1561. The same—Pastor, Elders, Deacons—were insti- 
tuted in the French churches. 
+ Hetherington’s History of Westminster Assembly, 4th edition, pp. 161, 162. 
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give special regard to the whole secular affairs of the congregation. 
(2) They attend to the gathering of the people’s contributions to the 
general fund for the sustentation of the ministry, and they receive 
the donations which may be made for other ecclesiastical purposes. 
(3) They attend to the congregational poor. (4) They watch over 
the education of the children of the poor. In addition to these, 
together with the elders, they form a Deacons’ Court, which assembles 
for secular affairs, The rules of this court are: (1) That the minister 
presides. (2) It has the management and charge of the whole prop- 
erty belonging to the congregation, and of all its secular affairs ; 
and of all its benevolent funds and their appropriation, whether to 
missionary or to eleemosynary purposes. It also advises the deacons 
as to the methods and measure of their work. (4) That while the 
Church is solely at the disposition of the minister for all religious 
purposes, the consent of the Deacons’ Court as well as of the minister, 
is necessary, before any meeting not strictly of a religious, ecclesi- 
astical, or charitable nature can be held. (5) The records of this 
court come annually before the Presbytery for examination and 
attestation. (6) After this attestation, these records are presented 
to the congregation at a meeting duly called for the purpose.* 

This scheme is the practical application of the theory advocated 
in the old Books of Discipline of the Scotch Church, and the form 
ratified by the Westminster Assembly. The foundation principle is 
that the greater office always includes the less. The Pastor, because 
he is a Pastor, is also an Elder and Deacon. The Elder, because he 
is an Elder, is alsoa Deacon. The superior office-bearer is always 
capable of exercising the powers of the inferior, although in the dis- 
tribution of duties, it may be best he should not doso. Hence the 
First Book of Discipline, chap. 10, § 11, states: ‘‘ The office of 
Deacon is to receive the rents and gather the alms of the kirk, to 
keep and distribute the same, as by the ministers and kirk shall be 
appointed. They may also assist in judgment with the ministers and 
elders.”” Again, chap. 8, § 8: “‘ The Deacons must distribute no 
part of that which is collected but by command of the ministers and 
elders.’’ The Second Book of Discipline reiterates the same. In 
the Form of Presbyterial Church Government agreed upon at West- 
minster, and ratified by Act of Assembly, 1645, after stating the 
officers ‘‘in a single congregation,’’ Pastors and Elders, it further 
declares: ‘‘ It is requisite that there be others to take special care 
for the relief of the poor.’’ ‘* These officers are to meet together at 
convenient and set times for the well ordering of the affairs of that 





* Practice of the Free Church of Scotland in her Several Courts. Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly. Edinburgh, 1877. 
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congregation, each according to his office.’’ ‘‘ It is most expedient 
that zz these meetings one whose office is to labor in the word and 
doctrine do moderate in their proceedings.” Following these in 
time Walter Stewart, of Purdivan [Collections and Observations on the 
Worship, Government, and Discipline of the Church of Scotland, 
Book I., Title VIII.], states on the duties of Deacons: ‘‘1. That 
they take exact notice of the poor, and that they timeously make 
their case known to the Session, to the end their straits may be 
relieved, and so their breaking out into begging may be prevented. 
2. They are to collect and receive that supply for the poor which 
the members of that congregation or strangers shall be inclined to 
offer. 3. That the money so received be faithfully delivered to the 
Session, according to whose judgment and appointment the Deacons 
are to distribute the church-goods ; in which matters they have a 
decisive vote with the Elders; but in other cases their opinion is 
only consultative, and they may be always present. 4. That they 
take care of orphans and idiots. 6. They are to acquaint the Min- 
isters and Elders of the sick within their quarters.’’ Also, 7, to 
collect and distribute church-goods, and pay the Ministers. Now, 
it is clear to us that, while we have divided the spiritual, temporal, 
and eleemosynary affairs of our congregations among Elders, 
Trustees, and Deacons (which method has decided advantages), we 
could with great gain reproduce the unity and harmony of action, 
which was secured by the Deacons’ Court. We would not advocate 
a return to all the strictness of our Scotch ancestors ecclesiastically, 
but if Elders, Trustees, and Deacons met together at stated times, 
and conferred on the whole round of Church matters, an efficiency 
and harmony would be introduced that would be most beneficial. 
Very seldom, then, should we have those unseemly and often dis- 
astrous alienations which arise between Session and Trustees. Each 
would understand the other better. No jealousy as to the rights of 
each would arise, or, if these did come up, they could be discussed 
and settled, in most cases, amicably. This is a unity of the indi- 
vidual church which is very practical and attainable. Such a board 
of counsel and mutual co-operation can be established in each con- 
gregation. No permission of Presbytery or Synod is required for it. 
Indeed, there is nothing in the Presbyterian Form of Government 
to interfere with the full Deacons’ Court, as described above. For 
our Book states, that the business of the deacons is to take care of 
the poor, and then adds: ‘‘ To them also may be properly committed 
the management of the temporal affairs of the Church.’’ The laws of 
many of the States give this privilege to Boards of Deacons. The 
laws of Massachusetts bestow this right upon the congregational 
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deacon, declaring the deacons of churches to be ‘* bodies corporate” 
and trustees of all the property of the church. 

And it is noteworthy that this combination of the spiritual and 
temporal appears in Congregationalism. ‘‘ Among Congregational- 
ists (of England) the deacons, besides attending to the temporal con- 
cerns of the Church, assist the minister with their advice ; take the 
lead at prayer-meetings when he is absent ; and preach occasionally 
to smaller congregations in the contiguous villages.’"* ‘‘ It istrue, ’ 
says Mr. James, ‘‘ that by the usages of our churches many things 
have been added to the duties of the office of deacon beyond its 
original design ; but this is mere matter of expediency.’’ Similar is 
generally the practice of the Baptists in this country. ‘‘ On them 
devolves the duty of being almoners of the Church to the poor. 
They are expected to take charge of the communion service, and 
distribute the bread and wine from the hands of the pastor; make 
proper arrangements for and assist at baptisms, assist the pastor in 
visiting the sick, and in conducting meetings for prayer and con- 
ference.’’ t 

The Reformed (Dutch) Church in America retains some of the 
features of the Free Church polity. The Elders and Deacons, to- 
gether with the ministry, form a Consistory, over which the Pastor 
presides. When meeting in this joint capacity, both Elders and 
Deacons have an equal voice in whatever relates to the temporalities 
of the Church or the calling of a minister ; but in the spiritual gov- 
ernment the Elders with the Pastor alone act. 

The peculiar office of the Deacons is—‘‘ Diligently to collect the 
alms and other moneys appropriated for the purpose of the poor, and 
with the advice of the Consistory, cheerfully and faithfully to dis- 
tribute the same to strangers, as well as to those of their own house- 
hold, according to the measure of their respective necessities ; to 
visit and comfort the distressed, and to be careful that the alms be 
not misued ; of the distribution of which they shall render an account 
in Consistory at such time as the said Consistory shall determine, and 
in the presence of so many of the congregation as shall choose to 
attend ’’ (Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Church, Chapter I., 
Article 3). It is singular that in the brief Liturgy of this Church, 
among the prayers for different occasions, there is a form of prayer 
for the opening and close of Consistory ; and a “‘ Prayer at the meet- 
ing of the Deacons,’’ but none for a meeting of the Elders. 

In the Presbyterian Church of this country, the management of 
the temporal affairs of the congregation has passed almost entirely 





* Buck’s Dictionary, art. ‘‘ Deacons.’’ 
+ Church Members’ Manual, by William Crowell. Boston, 1873. 
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into the hands of Trustees. It is maintained by many that this 
departure is to be deprecated, and that the effect of it has been 
almost to abolish the office of Deacon, by removing so large and 
important a part of the functions of the office. Probably this senti- 
ment largely prevails, so that the inquiry arises, What is the use of 
the deacon’? If we retain the Board of Trustees, must not the Deacon 
eventually disappear as an officer in our Presbyterian churches? We 
think not; but, on the contrary, there is necessity that we revive 
and expand the original intent of the office. 

Every congregation has temporalities of two kinds, very important 
for the prosperity and efficiency of the Church—+the financial and the 
benevolent. Under the financial we include, care of church edifice 
and manse, salary of pastor, organist, sexton, and all other regular 
expenses. To provide for these, on our principle of voluntary sup- 
port, requires in most cases judicious management,.and some financial 
ability. It is a fact which will not be disputed, that carelessness and 
inefficiency mark the pecuniary interests of a large number of our 
congregations. Trustees too often do not bestow upon these that 
care, vigilance, and energy which are required. If they attend 
properly to this department, they will have as much work as their 
time will permit them to do. There is no necessity nor special 
propriety in placing these duties upon Deacons, for we hope to show 
that they can have enough in another line. There is no evidence in 
the New Testament, that it is the duty of the Deacon to care for the 
general finances of the congregation. It is true, there is nothing 
against it. Nor does any statement forbid the Pastor from acting 
as a Trustee or Elder, in his own charge. It is indeed permissible 
that Deacons should conduct the finances, but it is not required by 
any statement, or even inference, of Scripture. A Board of Trustees 
is not unscriptural. The objection is urged that the finances of the 
Church may pass, in the Board of Trustees, into the management of 
those who are non-communicants. But it is the fault of the congre- 
gation, if unsuitable men are placed in that position. The General 
Assembly, as far back as 1752, made this deliverance respecting 
Trustees: ‘‘It is not inconsistent with the Presbyterian plan of 
government, nor the zustitution of our Lord Fesus Christ, that 
Trustees, or a committee chosen by the congregation, should have 
the disposal and application of the public money raised by said con- 
gregation to the uses for which it was designed ; provided that they 
leave in the hands, and to the management of the deacons, what is 
collected for the Lord’s table and the poor.’’ The advantage of 
having such a body of men, who shall be devoted especially to the 
finances, is experienced even in the Reformed (Dutch) Church. For 
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in some of their congregations a committee is chosen, who act with 
the Deacons in these temporalities of the Church. 

The truth is, the office of Deacon has suffered decline, because its 
primal and legitimate work of caring for the poor has been taken 
from it. For, the permanency of the diaconate established by the 
Reformers, was first questioned in connection with the code for the 
regulation of the care of the poor, which had been in existence 
about a century. By the common law of England the poor were to 
be sustained by ‘‘ parsons, rectors of the church, and parishioners, 
so that none should die for default of sustenance.’’ No compulsory 
law was enacted until Henry VIII., 1535. The origin of the present 
system of poor laws in England was by an act of Parliament in 1600. 
In the opinion of some in the Westminster Assembly, the operation 
of those laws rendered the deacon’s office unnecessary. But, as was 
contended on the other side, the provision made by the State should 
rather be in the charge of the deacon than at the disposal of the civil 
officer. And the people of Scotland have acted in accordance with 
this view; the government having always assigned the care of the 
poor to the officers of the Church. And this is the beau ideal. 
Were it not for our denominational divisions and strifes, we might 
hope for the same system in this country. This is one of those 
things which the Church has allowed to pass away from her control. 
No wonder, then, that the poor have slipped away from the Church, 
The poor have become accustomed to regard the State as their 
almoner, when that really belongs to the Church, which is the inspi- 
ration of those measures that ameliorate the condition of the dis- 
tressed. In fit and glowing words has Dean Stanley expressed this 
idea in connection with the Deacon: “‘ It (the office) was the oldest 
ecclesiastical function, the most ancient of the Holy Orders. It was 
grounded on the elevation of the care of the poor to the rank of a 
religious service. It was the proclamation of the truth, that social 
questions are to take the first place among religious instruction. 
It was the recognition of political economy as part of religious 
knowledge. The deacons became the first preachers of Christianity. 
They were the first Evangelists, because they were the first to find 
their way to the homes of the poor. They were the constructors of 
the most solid and durable of the institutions of Christianity— 
namely, the institutions of charity and beneficence.’’* It is a fact 
of history that the Christian churches, as early as we can obtain any 
information about their practices, and as soon as the civil power 
allowed them freedom of action, became centres of charity. Chry- 
sostom states that the church at Antioch supported three thousand 


* Christian Institutes, p. 210, 211. Scribner’s ed. 
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widows and poor persons. Refuges for orphans were formed in con- 
nection with them, and hospitals for mothers ; many of them pro- 
vided lodging and food for strangers. Valentinian (A.D. 364), in a 
proclamation, states that the true worship ‘‘ consists in helping the 
poor and relieving those in necessity.’’ He charges the bishops to 
watch over the poor, and save them from exactions. Some theories 
and modes of public assistance existed in pagan Rome and Greece. 
It was regarded as a duty to give alms and to relieve extreme dis- 
tress; but the whole was fitful, or when done, as was mostly the 
case, by the Emperors or very rich, it was to secure and retain 
popularity. Nothing was provided for widows and orphans. The 
conviction of the obligation which Christianity imposes to help 
others was almost unknown. So that with Christianity began organ- 
ized and individual charity.* 

The Deacon therefore represents to us, not an emergency, nora 
painful necessity, but a noble and Christlike principle. That prin- 
ciple is embodied in hospitals and asylums and all classes of elee- 
mosynary institutions ; but we need to individualize it in every parish 
and through all communities. Especially should each church mani- 
fest the deacon idea in her own district. To this end the General 
Assembly of 1871 declares that the office of deacon provides 
‘* scriptural and feasible means for such exercise of charity as will 
aid in extending the influence of the Church among the poor, and 
opening the way for more direct spiritual ministrations.”’ 

Let the duties of the Deacon broaden out. He should not be 
regarded as an ecclesiastical poormaster. There is great difference 
between what an office may become, and the little we make out of it. 
The first and foremost duty of deacons is to provide for the poor ; 
but this is only the first; many others follow. In most congrega- 
tions more persons are sick than are poor. These may be in need 
of attentions when we suppose they are fully cared for. Benevolent 
societies have their committees who look after sick members. I 
recently witnessed the great relief and advantage of this, in a case 
where the husband of a family was prostrated with a disorder that 
required constant nursing. A committee of the Order of which he 
was a member relieved the wife of much care, and at his death took 
the full charge of all the arrangements of the funeral. Now, the 
Deacons could be such a committee for the congregation. Take an 
instance by no means rare. The head of a family is prostrated with 
a tedious sickness. Perhaps he has friends and kindred who are 
doing all that is required, and perhaps not. We should not, however, 
take that for granted. Suppose that the Deacons of the congre- 
"* See Brace’s Gesta Christi, PP. 97-102. 
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gation call upon him, and offer their services in any way that can be 
rendered ; that, if it be necessary to provide persons to nurse him 
at night, they will procure them ; that, if he have matters of busi- 
ness that should be attended to, they will carry out his orders ; 
that, if the loan of a little money will greatly relieve him, they will 
obtain it. Certainly at once the hearts of that family will be drawn 
lovingly to that church, and they will be profoundly impressed with 
this Christlike spirit. But the reply comes, let the neighbors attend 
to such cases. Ah! Through such reasoning many homes of suf- 
fering are not visited as they should be. Besides, there is decided 
advantage in having those whose duty it is to be informed of such 
need, and who will tell the neighbors just what to do. Many 
persons cheerfully render services when called upon, who for various 
reasons may not proffer them, or who may offer only in a general 
way. Occupied as we all are in our own affairs, we are continually 
overlooking duties which lie at our feet. Also, in a congregation 
there are those who need advice, who are away from their kindred, 
or perhaps deprived of their natural protectors. Now, if these could 
be assured, here are persons, Deacons, men of sound judgment, of 
experience, mingling in matters of common life, to whom I may 
confide my perplexities, and whose friendly aid and advice I may 
rely upon, who are appointed for this very purpose, what a comfort 
and relief this would furnish! In large cities, probably much of this 
kind of assistance is furnished by Christian associations and by 
various relief societies, but in towns and villages this whole line of 
Christian offices, in which we may bear one another’s burdens, is 
sadly neglected, or performed in a hap-hazard way. And because 
of this omission, the Church has lost much of her leavening influence 
upon society. Deacons are the officials for directing and developing 
the divine idea of mutual helpfulness, that no man should live to 
himself. They are to apply the active sympathies of the Church to 
want and distress. They should be the almoners of the charitable, 
the channels through which the helpfulness of the Church shall dis- 
tribute itself. So that the office need be no sinecure, not a mere 
ecclesiastical appendage, but a position that shall make weary and 
disconsolate hearts sing for joy, and that shall exert an influence 
second only to the pastor. Luther, in advocating the revival of this 
feature of the office, remarks: ‘‘ After the office of preacher, there 
is in the Church no higher office than this administration, that the 
goods of the Church be justly and honestly distributed, in order that 
the poor Christians, who are unable to support themselves, may be 
helped so as not to suffer want.’ 

In the minds of some, these enlarged duties of the Deacon, this 
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wide field for the work of good Samaritans, may require for their 
most efficient operation the office of Deaconess. But this is a ques- 
tion which lies outside the scope of this article. Our own opinion is, 
that the complete idea of the Deacon can only be fully realized, by 
duties, which can best be performed by female members of the 
Church, and that, when the Church revives the apostolic diaconate, 
we shall have the Deaconess of the primitive Church. 

We have pointed out the original use of the word Deacon, and 
have traced the subsequent history of the office. It is hence seen 
that, whatever grounds there may have been for enlarging or restrict- 
ing the duties of the office, the one feature for which it was insti- 
tuted is a noble, important, and permanent principle of our religion, 
which has never been ignored nor disregarded—viz., the relief of 
distress, of whatever nature and from whatever causes arising, and 
that it is desirable and necessary to have persons appointed, who 
shall take the lead and direct in this blessed work, in which ai 
should engage. The Deacon-idea must be kept prominent, if the 
Church fulfils her entire mission in this sorrow-smitten world. We 
are approaching a period when the Church must enter the arena of 
social and economic affairs. The relations of employer and employed 
require adjusting. A change is sure to be made. The discontent 
of labor is increasing, and will continue, because the restlessness of 
the masses is, perhaps unconsciously, a desire to improve their con- 
dition. A terrible and fatal mistake will be made, if the whole 
matter be left to Communists and infidels. The Church is, and ever 
has been, the best friend of the workingman. She should step to 
the front now and claim her rightful place, and show the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, who was the poor man’s friend. And all these are but 
the developing into maturity of the Deacon-idea. The Deacon 
must confront the Communist along the lanes and hedges. 


GEORGE S, MOTT. 
Flemington, N. F. 





IV. 


VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS AND HIS LATIN 
HYMNS. 


ENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS FORTUNA- 

TUS was a man not satisfied with four names. In jest or 
earnest he assumed another, Theodosius. In point of time he had 
an interesting position ; in regard to residence his story becomes 
really valuable ; and when we add that he gave to the Church several 
of her best-known hymns, he appears before us as a person un- 
familiar, but highly attractive. 

If, as we have reason to think, he came into France in 566 or 567, 
at the age of thirty-five or thirty-six, we must suppose him to have 
been born about 531. He was an Italian of Treviso, which is not 
far north-west of Venice and north-east of Padua. Of his parentage 
and early education (except the fact that he was trained at Ravenna) 
we are ignorant; but he is said to have been acquainted with 
Boéthius, a thing hard to believe, for the philosopher perished in 
524. Weare left in some doubt whether he had set forth from Italy 
because the Lombards were about to invade his part of it, or whether 
religious motives were at the bottom of this “‘ exile,’’ as he is very 
ready to call it. Probably though the religious reason is the true 
one. 

Judging his unknown past by his better-known later history, he 
was a man of affable and genial character, who could pay for all 
favors in the small coin of panegyric, and whose pen filled his pocket 
and procured him the hospitality of the rich and the great of the 
earth. We know he could sing, for he says so himself ; and he could 
also turn verses so sweet and mellow that even the poorest of them 
were learned by his admirers and recited again with much delight. 
Now it happened that his eyes were affected, and his friend Gregory 
of Tours sent him some of the blessed St. Martin’s holy lamp-oil. 
When this was rubbed upon them—and it was doubtless good oil, 
and therefore not an objectionable ointment—he was greatly helped. 
He consequently showed his gratitude in two ways: by makinga . 
pilgrimage to the blessed St. Martin’s own town, and by writing the 
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blessed St. Martin’s biography. This last he accomplished to the 
extent of four books of verse, employing, without any apparent 
scruple, the much more classic and elaborate treatise of Sulpicius 
Severus as the groundwork of his own. It was this journey which 
raises the question whether he was avoiding the Lombards or per- 
forming a .pious vow when he entered France. Perhaps in this, as 
in other events of his life, the religious garment covered the secular 
desire. 

From his native country, then, he made his way into another and 
less cultivated region. There was a Gallo-Roman society at the 
time, very much as there now are groups of educated persons in 
Siberia, or in the seaboard cities of China. A certain free-masonry 
of intelligence passed a literary man along from castle to cloister 
and from cloister to court. It was a period when classic learning 
was at its lowest ebb, and when the romance tongues, like the sec- 
ond growth of a forest, were thickly clustering in upon the few sur- 
vivors of the ancient groves of literature. The sixth century was 
removed from the past, but had not attained to much on its own 
account. 

Yet we must not think that this century was barren of beginnings. 
The Merovingian kings—Clovis, and Childebert, and Clotaire the 
First, and Charibert—had now given place to Chilperic on the throne 
of France. Indeed, some writers are inclined to make this sixth 
century the true commencement of the Middle Ages, and it is very 
certain that we can see a great deal in the story of Fortunatus which 
is medieval. Moreover, Mohammed was born in 570, at Mecca, 
while our future bishop was traversing Gaul. And nearly contem- 
porary with our author's birth—that is, in 533—-comes the announce- 
ment of the supremacy of the Roman bishop, which culminated in 
590 in the strong administration of Gregory the Great. Fortunatus 
lived, therefore, in days when Latin Christianity was taking shape, 
and when the most aggressive of false religions was springing up. 
We have indeed said, in effect, that the western empire was at an 
end, and that the monarchy of France had begun in 476. 

Thus, as he looked backward, the Italian refugee could recall the 
successive blows of barbarian swords—the swords of Alaric, and 
Genseric, and Attila, and Odoacer—under which Rome had fallen. 
When Alboin started his raid from Pannonia in 568, with Lom- 
bards (Longobardi) and Gepidz and twenty thousand Saxons, it 
was surely enough to make a troubadour take refuge at Tours. 

Our materials for the biography of Fortunatus from this point in 
the story become more available. He kept an itinerary, which was 
lost ; but he wrote often to Gregory of Tours, and this seems to be 
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the only correspondence which he conducted in a natural and 
ordinary manner. From it we learn that he crossed the mountains 
in a ‘‘ snowy July,”’ and had written either ‘‘-on horseback or half 
asleep.”’ He passed some time at Metz and Rheims. His days and 
nights were spent in travelling and feasting and in preparing songs 
and odes, to the consternation of his modern biographer, Lughi, who 
does not find much evidence of piety in these proceedings. 

Fortunatus is his own exponent, and his language, literally trans- 
lated, gives us a vivid picture of the way in which he made friends 
with everybody. ‘* Travelling among the barbarians’’ (he writes to 
Gregory), ‘‘ on a long journey, either weary of the way or drunk be- 
neath the icy chill, at the exhortation of the muse (I know not 
whether more cold or sober), a new Orpheus I gave voices to the 
wood, and the wood replied.’’ The sentence illustrates not merely 
his experience but also his style of composition, which is turgid and 
frequently obscure. His panegyrics, for example, abound in the 
most fulsome flattery, arrayed bombastically in a string of nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives half a page long. The real idea walks within 
much of his Latin, like a pigmy in a great court train, ridiculously 
small and ridiculously pretentious. 

Sometimes these same expressions of our poet betoken a convivial 
familiarity with his friend Gregory of Tours, which is not precisely 
canonical. Many post-classical words appear, and phrases which no 
grammarian would easily justify. The man is full of sly hints of 
good eating and drinking, and has a high-flown style of compliment, 
as when he writes to Lupus, “‘ As often as I put together the parts 
of your discourse, I thought that I reclined upon ambrosial roses.”’ 
To Sigismund and Aregesles, two brothers, he declares that, ‘‘ This 
sweet letter reveals to me the names of friends. Here is the brill- 
iant Sigismund, and here is the modest Aregesles. After Italy, O 
Rhine, thou givest me parents, and by the coming of these brothers 
I shall be no longer a stranger.’’ In fact, he picked up ‘‘ brothers’’ 
and ‘‘ parents’’ with charming facility, and had a dexterity in drawing 
a corner of the mantle of royal favor over him which any courtier 
might covet. 

Thus he went—we cannot well detect in what order or by what 
method, but pretty conclusively as a troubadour might have done— 
all through France. Like Chamisso, he proposed to 

‘© Take his harp in his hand 
And wander the wide world over, 
Singing from land to land.” 

With Sigebert, King of Austrasia, he contracted quite a friend- 

ship, and being at Poitiers when Gelesuintha was put to death, he 
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lamented her in verses which pleased Sigebert greatly. He also be- 
came well acquainted with Euphronius of Tours, nephew of St. 
Gregory, the bishop, and thus laid a good foundation for ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment. But it was to Poitiers that he gradually drifted, and 
there circumstances fixed him for the most of his life. 

We may safely conclude that Tours, which is not a great distance 
off, first attracted his wandering feet. He had a duty to the blessed 
St. Martin’s holy lamp and to the blessed St. Martin’s holy memory, 
and these devout proceedings were more than sufficient to com- 
mend him to a hospitable bishop. Contemporary accounts of him 
are lacking, if we except the brief notice of Paul the Deacon, which 
cannot properly be called contemporary, as it is in his history of the 
Lombards, which was prepared in the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury. But Fortunatus again comes to our rescue with quite a 
goodly supply of verses and with some epistles which show that the 
life of that period was a curious resultant between the Roman and 
barbarian ideas. It ought in honesty to be added that Brunehilda 
was no saint, and that the court of the Merovingians was so barbaric 
that it stood by and saw her torn to death, at eighty, at the heels of 
a wild horse ; and this was later even than Fortunatus’ day. 

By this time Treviso (Trevisium) had been regularly attacked by 
the Lombards, and the pilgrimage, which had changed to a pleasure- 
trip, changed again to aresidence. He speaks of himself later as 
having been “* for nine years an exile from Italy,’’ and his only refer- 
ence to his family that is discoverable is when he tells the Abbess 
Agnes that she is as dear to him as his own sister Titiana. Heisa 
poet driven like a leaf before the storm, and he is whirled first into 
Tours and then into the safe eddy of Poitiers, which he celebrates 
reverently in song as the home of the great Hilary. . 

His royal friendships are made apparent by epithalamia—especially 
that on the marriage of Sigebert and Brunehilda—and by various 
odes. But now comes the real romance of our poet’s life. Clotaire 
the First had married a fair woman named Radegunda, whose piety 
gave him not a little trouble. She was determined to keep all her 
vigils and fasts and to exert herself in works of charity, even to the 
scrubbing of the base of the altar with her own hands. It was one 
of her greatest pleasures to take leprous women in her arms and 
kiss them, and when one of the lepers said to her, ‘‘ Who will kiss 
you after you embrace us?’’ she ‘‘ answered benevolently, that if 
others will not kiss me, it is truly no affair of mine.’’ 

It would be beneath the dignity of this narrative, if it were not a 
portion of her own life in the Latin, for us to record the incident 
which helped to cause her separation from her husband. She had 
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arisen at night and came back thoroughly chilled, and with her feet 
properly cold. Clotaire growled out that he would sooner have a 
nun for a wife (jugalem monacham) than such a queen. So she took 
him at his word, founded a convent at Poitiers, and distinguished 
herself to later generations by many noble works. 

Over this convent she placed her maid Agnes, and served her 
former servant with profound humility and obedience, albeit she 
must always have been herself the ruling spirit of the place. With 
Fortunatus she formed a close friendship. And as this is the begin- 
ning of the conventual and ecclesiastical side of his career, we may 
as well bring the story up to its parallel point in current history. 

Gregory, Archbishop of Tours and historian of France, always ad- 
dresses his friend Fortunatus as “‘ presbyter Italicus.’’ That Fortu- 
natus embraced the monastic life at Aquileia (about 558-59) has been 
maintained, and the opinion is also fairly defended that he was en- 
rolled as a “‘ cleric’ at Poitiers, although he was zovus, ora ‘‘ new- 
comer,’’ there. He had evidently some guas? ecclesiastical connec- 
tion, and those were days when the celibacy of the clergy was much 
mooted, but when the wandering monks had not yet been held to 
the stringencies of the monastic orders. If we ask Fortunatus why 
he remained in Gaul, he replies that Radegunda retained him there 
‘“by her prayers and vows.” It is conjectural that he was first 
chaplain to the convent, and it is certain that then he was elevated 
to the rank of Bishop of Poitiers. 

To this daughter of Berthar, King of the Thuringi, our troubadour 
now paid his devoirs. Often at ‘‘ the convivial banquets of the bar- 
barians’’ he had ‘“‘ poured forth his verses.’” He was now to become 
the devoted cavalier of a queen and an abbess, and to furnish liter- 
ature with some very unique specimens of religio-amatory verse. 

The life of Radegunda, written by Fortunatus and amplified by 
the nun Bandonivia, furnishes many interesting facts about this holy 
woman. She took her final resolution to separate from her husband 
after he had unjustly put her brother to death. On this she went 
to St. Medard and declared her intention of celibacy, and thence to 
the church of St. Martin, at Tours, where she made her formal 
vows. From this she retired to her villa called Suedas, near Poitiers, 
which she turned into a convent. Thither in 569 the Emperor Jus- 
tinus (Justin II.) sent rich presents, one being a portion of the true 
cross. This inspired Fortunatus with a new song, and he broke out 
in the Vexilla Regis, which is surely one of the most stirring strains 
in our hymnology. 

The following version expresses literally and without modifica- 
tion the ideas set forth in the Latin : 
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“‘Vexilla Regis prodeunt,”’ etc. 


The royal banners forward fly ; 

The cross upon them cheers the sky ; 
That cross whereon our Maker hung, 
In human form, by anguish wrung. 


For he was wounded bitterly 

By that dread spear-thrust on the tree, 
And there, to set us free from guilt, 
His very life in blood he spilt. 


Accomplished now is what was told 

By David in his psalm of old, 

Who saith,* ‘‘ The heathen world shall see 
God as their King upon the tree.” 


O tree, renowned and shining high, 
Thy crimson is a royal dye ! 

Elect from such a worthy root 

To bear those holy limbs, thy fruit. 


Blesséd upon whose branches then 
Hung the great gift of God to men ; 
Whose price, of human life and breath, 
Redeemed us from the thrall of death. 


Thy bark exhales a perfume sweet 
With which no nectar may compete ; 
And, joyful in thine ample fruit, 

A noble triumph crowns thy root. 


Hail, altar! and thou, Victim, hail ! 
Thy glorious passion shall not fail ; 
Whereby our life no death might lack, 
And life from death be rendered back. 


O cross, our only hope, all hail ! 
In this the time when woes assail. 
To all the pious grant thy grace, 
And all the sinners’ sins efface ! 


At this time Fortunatus also composed a long poem of thanks to 
Justin and Sophia for gifts sent to himself, by which it would appear 
that he was tolerably well identified with the interests of Radegunda 
and her convent. 

From this date onward his friendship with Agnes and Radegunda 
exposed both him and them to very considerable comment. He 
even refers to it in one of his poems, addressed to the abbess, 
in which he protests the purity of his conduct. But it is not hard 
to see how his expressions might be misunderstood. They are fre- 





* This is a passage not discernible in the Psalms. Justin Martyr says that the Jews expunged it, Ter- 
tullian (Contra Marcion, 111.) mentions it—and in two other places. Daniel, Thesaurus, I. : 162, has a 
learned note on the subject. 
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quently fervid beyond the courtesies of compliment, and they re- 
mind us all the while of those singers of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries who begin with William, Count of this very city of Poitiers 
(1071-1127), and who have made the name of “‘ troubadour’’ syn- 
onymous with the praise of love and beauty. Fortunatus calls on 
Christ, and Peter, and Paul, and Mary to witness the entire pro- 
priety of his love for Agnes and Radegunda, but he follows it with 
lines which Bertrand de Born or Alain Chartier might have composed. 

Really there is a great deal of this exuberant poetry in the worthy 
chaplain. He wrote every sort of odd acrostic on the holy cross, 
reminding us in more ways than one of Damasus, or of the later cav- 
alier poets of England. He tells Radegunda, who seems his prin- 
‘cipal star, that everything is alike when he does not see her; that 
although the sky is cloudless, yet, if she is absent, ‘‘ the day stands 
without a sun.’ He excuses himself in other verses for sending her 
violets instead of lilies and roses. Any incident in which Rade- 
gunda plays a part is enough to turn the poetic stream upon the 
mill-wheel of his verse. If there are flowers on the altar; if there 
are flowers sent by her to himself ; if she has retired from the world 
to perform her vows ; if she has returned again to the public gaze, 
and especially if he has been at a little dinner or has received some 
agreeable little dishes—then the bard strings his harp ! 

It is quite amusing to read some of these effusions. He advises 
Radegunda, as Paul did Timothy, to drink wine on occasion. And 
when the queen and the abbess conspire to make his life pleasant he 
has plenty of metrical gratitude to offer. They send him butter 
(dutyr) in a lordly dish ; they furnish chestnuts in baskets woven by 
their own hands ; they provide milk, and prunelles, and olives, and 
eggs. For all these he renders thanks in kind. Never were eggs 
and butter sung in a loftier strain! But sometimes the poet de- 
scends a trifle from his elevated phrases. He says pathetically in 
one of these effusions that they sent him ‘‘ various delicacies for his 
full stomach’’ (tumido ventre), and that he got asleep after it and 
failed to furnish the appropriate verses. He laments this in proper 
metre, declaring that he had opened his mouth and shut his eyes 
(the old gormandizer !), and had eaten on, regardless of his duty. 
And for this he craves forgiveness fram his deata domnia [it ought to 
be domina] filta—his blessed queen-daughter. But be good enough 
to observe that his own gifts in return are very small, and that he is 
always apologizing and hoping that they may not be rejected. Truly 
this was such a man as Sir Walter Scott has sung, for 

‘* The best of good cheer and the seat by the fire 
Was the undenied right of the barefooted friar.” 


31 
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Only it may be safely questioned whether our Fortunatus was any 
more of an ascetic than Damasus himself. One almost wishes for 
a historical picture—and it should be a good theme, by the way—in 
which Fortunatus and his two friends appear. It should be that 
celebrated feast which he describes [¥. P. Migne: Patrologia ; 
Opera Fortunati, Lib. xi., cap. ii.], where Agnes had adorned the 
tables and the apartment with ‘‘ every species of blossoming plant ;” 
where the rich wines, and the generous fare, and the crystal, and the 
gold, and the flowers should brighten the fine old hall of the chateau ; 
and where, perhaps, the ecclesiastic should take his small harp and 
strike its strings with a delicate hand, while the fair face of Agnes 
and the darker beauty of Radegunda should inspire his song. 

One traces to this mellow undercurrent of human life the swing of 
his best lyrics—the Pange lingua gloriosit prelium certaminis and 
those hymns to the Virgin of which he was the earliest promoter. 
No one can doubt the influence of these women upon the Ave maris 
stella or the Quem terra pontus ethera. Say what we please about 
his piety, he has written what will live with the best. And to com- 
pare him to the melancholy Cowper, as Mrs. Charles has done, can 
only be characterized as a most amusing misconception. 

We know nothing of him as bishop further than the fact that the 
office became vacant in 599, and he was an available as well as dis- 
tinguished candidate. Surviving Radegunda, who passed away in 
587, he died about 609, full of years and honors—the last of the 
classics and the first of the troubadours ; the connecting link be- 
tween Prudentius and the Middle Ages ; the biographer of some of 
the saints and the interested collector of many legends of their mir- 
acles ; and, finally, the first of Christian poets to begin that worship 
of the Virgin Mary which rose to a passion and sank to an idolatry. 
Venantius Fortunatus was neither a bad man nor, in the highest 
sense, a holy man. But he was a poet in spite of his barbaric Latin, 
and a writer of hymns which live to-day, long after the particulars 


of his career are forgotten. 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





V. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES. 


ANT’S Critique of Pure Reason inaugurated a new epoch—the 

latest great epoch—of philosophy. In the present paper I 

have briefly to trace the history of one philosophical problem—that 

of the classification and co-ordination of the sciences—during this 
epoch. 

Kant himself is not entitled to any large place in the history, yet 
cannot be entirely ignored. He treats expressly of the problem 
with which we are concerned in the chapter of the Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781), which is headed ‘“‘The Architectonic of Pure 
Reason ;’’ and there are various passages elsewhere in his writings 
which supplement the views expressed in that chapter. 

Science is regarded by Kant as an organism which grows from 
within, not an aggregate which increases from without. A science, 
according to Kant, is a system of conceptions unified and distrib- 
uted by a central and regulative idea; or, in other words, a system 
organized on what he calls architectonic principles, or constituted 
by parts which possess an essential affinity and can be deduced from 
one supreme and internal aim. The idea out of which a science 
is developed—which is the condition of its possibility, and which de- 
termines its form and end—is a constituent element of reason; 
and hence not only is each science a unity in itself, but all 
sciences are related as parts of one grand system of knowledge. 
Knowledge is either rational or empirical. Rational knowledge 
is based either on conceptions or on the construction of con- 
ceptions. In the former case it is philosophy, in the latter 
mathematics. Philosophy is either a criticism of the powers of 
reason, Critical Philosophy, or a systematic presentation of the truths 
given by pure reason, Metaphysic. Metaphysic, again, is either of 
the speculative or of the practical reason—either a metaphysic of 
nature or a metaphysic of ethics. The metaphysic of nature divides 
into two parts—Transcendental Philosophy and Rational Physiology. 
The former, which may be also called Ontology, presents the system 
of all the conceptions and principles belonging to the understanding 
and reason which relate to objects in general, but not to any par- 
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ticular given objects; the latter has nature or the sum of given 
objects for its subject-matter, and is either immanent or tran- 
scendent. Immanent Physiology considers nature as the sum of the 
objects of experience presented according to @ priori conditions ; and 
when these objects are those of the external senses it is Rational 
Physics, when those of internal sense, Rational Psychology. Trans- 
cendental Physiology, on the other hand, relates to connections of 
nature which take us beyond all possible experience, and is, when 
it embraces nature as a whole, Rational Cosmology, and when it 
views nature in connection with a Being above nature, Rational 
Theology. Mathematics, Critical Philosophy, Ontology, Rational 
Physics, Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, Rational 
Theology, and the Metaphysic of Ethics are consequently the 
sciences of pure reason. Distinct from, yet related to, Rational 
Physics and Rational Psychology are to be placed Empirical Physics 
and Empirical Psychology as parts of Applied Philosophy, the 
a priori principles of which are contained in Pure Philosophy. 

This scheme of the sciences suggests various objections. It is not 
a result of a direct study of the sciences and of their relations to one 
another, but a consequence of assent to a peculiar metaphysical 
theory. It is such as was to be expected from treating the problem 
involved at a wrong place and in a wrong way. The division of 
knowledge into rational and empirical is radically erroneous, for all 
knowledge is at once rational and empirical. There is no reason 
without experience, or experience without reason. That Kant knew 
this—that he was aware that reason entirely pure, altogether un- 
touched and unaffected by experience, is absolutely ignorant and 
inactive, and that experience is only constituted by the synthetic 
activity of reason—far from excusing, is precisely what makes inex- 
cusable his opposing and contrasting, as he does here, reason and 
experience, rational and empirical knowledge. The division of 
rational knowledge into Mathematics and Philosophy is as little to 
be commended. Mathematics is as subject to philosophy, as much 
comprehended within the sphere of philosophy, as any other science 
or group of sciences. Philosophy has to deal with the construction 
of conceptions as well as with conceptions themselves, for it has to 
treat of the methods of science not less than of its principles. It is 
universal science. Then, the place which Kant gives to Metaphysic 
is quite exorbitant and extravagant. In fact, he assigns to it and 
Mathematics the whole world of science, properly so called. Pure 
thought—thought which may have a relation to experience, but 
borrows nothing from it—is represented as able to establish and con- 
struct all science worthy of the name, and likewise to lend out of its 
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fulness to empirical studies the principles which alone give them a 
sort of delusive appearance of science. But neither Kant nor any 
one else has demonstrated that reason has such power or wealth, or 
is more than a faculty or mental instrument of discovering truth 
about the universe in and through experience. 

The encyclopedic surveys of Kliigel,* Roth,t v. Berg,t and 
others need not detain us. Kant’s successor in the chair of phil- 
osophy at Kénigsberg, W. L. Krug, had the merit of seeing the 
speculative and practical importance of the problem. He twice at 
least dealt specially with it,§ but his treatment of it cannot be said 
to have been successful. He distributes the sciences into Free or 
Natural, Bound or Positive, and Mixed. The Free or Natural 
Sciences are formed solely by the free activity of the human mind. 
They are reducible to three general groups—1. The Empirical, 
divisible into (a) Philological and (4) Historical Sciences; 2. The 
Rational, comprehending (a) Mathematical and (4) Philosophical 
Science ; and, 3. The Empirico-Rational, which is either (a) An- 
thropological or (4) Physical Science. The Bound or Positive 
Sciences are dependent on authority, and fall into two groups— 
1. The Positive Theological Sciences, and, 2. The Positive Juridical 
Sciences. The Mixed Sciences are those which are theoretically 
free, but practically and in application subject to and controlled by 
authority. They comprise—1. The Politico-Economical, and, 
2. The Medical Sciences. 

Fichte is entitled to an eminent place in a history of the doctrine 
of science, but not in a history of the doctrine of the sciences. 
With eagle glance he gazed, with eagle swoop he struck, straight at 
the question around which Kant floundered with whale-like awk- 
wardness, What is the essential unifying factor in all knowledge and 
in all that is known? But he did nothing in the way of showing 
how the special sciences are related to one another and to the intel- 
ligible world as a whole. Nor did Schelling deal with this latter 
problem, either in his Lectures on the Method of Academical Study 
(1803) or elsewhere. He has been often credited, however, with 
having dealt with it in a rather effective manner, and, in particular, 
with having anticipated, if not suggested, the solution of it given by 





* Kliigel’s Encykl. Uebersicht der Kentnisse u. Wissenschaften, 1799. 

+ Roth’s System menschlicher Kentnisse, 1790. 

¢ Von Berg’s Versuch iiber den Zusammenhang aller Theile der Gelehrsamkeit, 
1794. 

§ See Krug’s Vorlesung iiber den Zusammenhang der Wissenschaften unter sich 
und mit den hichsten Zwecken der Vernunft, 1795 ; but especially his Versuch einer 
neuen Ejntheilung der Wissenschaften zur Begrundung einer bessern Organisation fir 
die héhern Bildungsanstalten, 1805. 
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Comte. The following words of Morell have been frequently quoted 
with approval: ‘‘ The influence of Schelling was not confined to 
Germany. His attempt to unite the process of the physical sciences 
in some affiliated line with the study of man, both in his individual 
constitution and historic development, has also had a very consider- 
able result out of his own country. No one, for example, who com- 
pares the philosophic method of Schelling with the ‘ Philosophie 
Positive’ of Auguste Comte can have the slightest hesitation as to 
the source from which the latter virtually sprang. The fundamental 
idea is, indeed, precisely the same as that of Schelling, with this 
difference only—that the idealistic language of the German specu- 
lator is here translated into the more ordinary language of physical 
science. That Comte borrowed his views from Schelling we can by 
no means affirm ; but that the whole conception of the affiliation of 
the sciences, in the order of their relative simplicity, and the expan- 
sion of the same law of development so as to include the exposition 
of human nature and the course of social progress, is all to be found 
there, no one in the smallest degree acquainted with Schelling’s 
writings can seriously doubt.’ * Since Mr. Morell thus wrote docu- 
mentary evidence has come to light which proves that Comte could 
not possibly have borrowed from Schelling. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to bring forward that evidence, seeing that the Comtist classi- 
fication of the sciences has no real connection with the procedure of 
Schelling affirmed to be, in the main features, identical with it. 
Schelling’s procedure is in no sense a classification of the sciences, 
and the principle of it is utterly antagonistic to that of Comte. 
Comte’s principle is that of a methodical study of phenomena ; 
Schelling’s is that of the self-movement and potentiation of the 
Absolute, from the lowest manifestation of so-called matter to the 
highest activity of reason. The method of Comte is that of science 
generalized ; the method of Schelling is that of a high-soaring 
ontology. It is altogether illusory to compare the successive ‘‘ po- 
tences’’ of Schelling with the fundamental sciences of Comte. 

In the decade from 1806 to 1816 a number of distributions and 
surveys of the sciences appeared, which the space at my disposal 
does not allow me to do more than mention. Hefter published, in 
1806, a Philosophical Exposition of a System of all Sciences ; Topfer, 
in the same year, a General Encyclopedic Chart of all Sciences, to 
which, in 1808, he added a Commentary ; Ortloff, in 1807, a System- 
atic Distribution of the Sciences, etc. ; Burdach, in 1809, an Organism 
of Human Science and Art; Simon, in 1810, a Tabular Survey of 
the Sciences ; the celebrated Lorenz Oken, in 1809-11, a Handbook 





* Modern German Philosophy ; Manchester Papers, 1856. 
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of the Philosophy of Nature (tr. by Tulk for the Ray Society), in 
which there is a scheme of science so original as to be altogether 
unintelligible ; and Jische, in 1816, an Jnutroduction to an Archi- 
tectonic of the Sciences. 

Hegel, in 1817, exhibited, in his Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, a vast system of thought which he believed inclusive of all 
the fundamental sciences, and necessarily assigning to each of them 
its appropriate place in the organic and rational whole of knowledge. 
Judging his work even exclusively from the point of view which here 
specially concerns us, it must, I think, be pronounced a prodigious 
advance on those which preceded it, as any one may easily discover 
for himself by comparing it with the best of the productions men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. Hegel connects and groups the 
fundamental sciences in an order which is to a large extent true, and 
presents a very remarkable exemplification of a most magnificent 
conception of a Science of the Sciences. He supposes that through 
the various stages of individual and collective experience and 
activity described in the Phenomenology of the Spirit and in the 
‘‘introduction’’ to the Eucyclopedia, consciousness is enabled to 
rise to absolute cognition, to knowledge of the thought which is all- 
originative and all-inclusive, to apprehension of the Idea which is 
the essence alike of nature and of man, the source and explanation 
alike of existence and of science. The Idea, which is the only appro- 
priate and adequate object of absolute cognition, Hegel believes him- 
self to have attained, and his whole philosophy, as exhibited in the 
Encyclopedia, is an attempt to trace the chief phases and forms of 
its development. In direction the development is from abstract to 
concrete, from simple to complex, from barest poverty to fullest 
wealth of content ; in character it is rhythmic, reasoned, dialectic ; 
and the character of the movement determines its direction, its 
whole course, and ultimate goal, seeing that in affirming itself the 
thought with which philosophy is conversant likewise denies itself, 
yet so as thereby, instead of destroying itself, to reconcile itself to 
itself, and this through innumerable forms which become ever more 
concrete and comprehensive, until the whole content of the Absolute 
Idea is evolved. Owing to the very nature of the Hegelian dialectic, 
the Hegelian. philosophy is threefold alike asa whole and in its 
parts. It must treat of the Idea in itself, in which case it is Logic ; 
or of the Idea in its other or external form, and then it is the Phil- 
osophy of Nature ; or of the Idea in its return to itself, when it is 
the Philosophy of Spirit. In like manner the threefold rhythm of 
the dialectic process causes Logic to resolve itself into the Science 
of Being, the Science of the Essence, and the Science of the Notion ; 
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the Philosophy of Nature into Mechanics, Physics, and Organics ; 
and the Philosophy of Spirit into the Doctrine of Subjective Spirit, 
the Doctrine of Objective Spirit, and the Doctrine of Absolute 
Spirit, the first of which comprehends Anthropology, Phenom- 
enology, and Psychology, while the second deals with Legal Right, 
Morality, and Ethical Obedience, and the third embraces the spheres 
of Art, Religion, and Absolute Philosophy. Thus the fundamental 
sciences are represented as having each a fixed and appropriate 
place, as bound together by ties of rational affinity, and as the neces- 
sary and constituent members of a vast harmonious and organic 
system of knowledge. Hegel must, consequently, be credited with 
having made an enormous advance on all schemes of classification 
of the sciences by mere logical division, external arrangement, or 
figurate representation. He has aimed at a real incorporation of the 
special sciences into a general science, at a thorough reduction of 
them under a comprehensive doctrine, at a correlation of them based 
on consideration of the entire contents of each. This may well 
render us averse to dwell on errors of detail in his views. These 
are neither few nor difficult to discover, and have been often indi- 
cated. Hegel has, perhaps, oftener failed than succeeded in defining 
the limits of the particular sciences. It is only in a very general 
way that his scheme of co-ordination can be defended. The defects 
of his Philosophy of Nature are notorious, and the great merits of 
his Philosophy of Spirit are blended with serious faults. But to 
ignore the truth and grandeur of his general theory of the correlation 
and combination of the sciences in critically gazing at such imper- 
fections must be pronounced almost as irrational and unjust as to 
doubt or deny the brightness of the sun because a telescopic exam- 
ination shows it to be mottled over with a number of dark spots. 
Whatever be the faults of Hegel’s Encyclopedia—although they be 
even ‘‘ thick as dust in vacant chambers’’—this glory, I think, can- 
not fairly be denied to it, that there, for the first time, appeared a 
system of such a character and scope, so vast in its range of concep- 
tion, so rich in suggestion and doctrine, and so skilfully constructed, 
as to present to the mind something like what a Science of the 
Sciences ought to be. 

I refrain not only from urging particular objections to the Hegelian 
scheme of scientific co-ordination, but also those general objections 
which might be drawn from the nature of the Hegelian Idea and of 
the Hegelian dialectic. These objections may be both relevant and 
conclusive, but they obviously raise the whole question of the truth 
or falsity of the Hegelian philosophy, which is a question far too 
large to be here discussed. The late Professor Harms, in his 
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Geschichte der Psychologie (pp. 42-48), has rejected the Hegelian 
classification especially on the ground that the dialectic process is a 
form of evolution inconsistent with either the sciences or their 
objects differing otherwise than in degree, although the facts of 
experience show that they differ essentially and specifically. It is 
an objection to which I cannot attribute much weight. It may be 
difficult to conceive that any process of evolution can produce cer- 
tain differences, but it is also difficult to show that they may not, 
and off-hand appeals to experience on the question are to be depre- 
cated. Then, of all forms of evolution, the Hegelian seems to be 
the one against which the objection must strike with the least force, 
seeing that the Hegelian dialectic, while a process which goes on 
without interruption or cessation, is also one of which each stage 
has a certain essence and peculiar character of its own, each of the 
three moments or acts included in it being relatively distinct. The 
evolutionism of Hegel does not attempt, like that of Darwin, and 
at least like that of contemporary materialism, to explain develop- 
ment entirely by gradation. It affirms unbroken continuity of move- 
ment, but at the same time maintains that the movement through- 
out includes distinctions of nature, not merely differences of degree. 
The only objection on which I deem it necessary to insist is that a 
doctrine of the sciences ought to be based on and built up by a 
direct study of the sciences, instead of being drawn out of the bosom 
of a metaphysical philosophy. It must be reached through induc- 
tion, not from deduction ; through analysis and generalization, not 
by synthesis and specialization; by an upward, not a downward 
movement. It should be the product of philosophic thought, but of 
such thought in its first stage of advance on the thought which has 
produced the various sciences. It is one of the means with which 
the intellect must provide itself in order to apprehend ultimate and 
absolute truth. The view that a doctrine of the sciences must be 
derived from a doctrine of science, and even from a doctrine of 
Being, is very plausible, yet very erroneous. A doctrine of the 
sciences undoubtedly implies a doctrine of science, and even a 
doctrine of Being ; but for this very reason it must precede them, 
and they can only be attained through it. What is first in the order 
of nature is last in the order of knowledge. To reach the centre of 
truth, every point which lies between it and the circumference must 
be passed through. Hegel disregarded all considerations of this 
kind. He started from what he believed to be truth higher than 
the truths of science without having made use of the sciences to 
reach it. He began with philosophy at its highest, sought to work 
it all out by a uniform method from an absolute first point, and so 
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to incorporate into it the sciences, to assign to each of them its 
place, and to exhibit their relationships. This I hold to have been 
a radically erroneous procedure. I must be content, however, 
simply to state the conviction, having indicated at the commence- 
ment of my previous paper what I deem to be the true position and 
function of a doctrine of the sciences in the organism of philosophy. 

Two years before the publication of Hegel’s Eucyclopedia a cele- 
brated French philosopher, A. L. C. Destutt de Tracy, completed 
a Cours da’ Jdéologie (1801-15, § vols.), in which he attempted to trace 
a plan of the whole edifice of science in accordance with the general 
philosophical principles of Locke and Condillac. He maintains that 
the foundation of all science must be acquaintance with the principles 
implied in the formation of science—the knowledge of how knowl- 
edge, which consists of ideas, is obtained from sensations or feelings. 
Ideology must be, consequently, the fundamental science, and it 
includes three departmental sciences—Ideology in the narrower 
sense, Grammar, and Logic—which treat respectively of the forma- 
tion, the expression, and the combination of ideas. Then, our 
means of knowledge may be applied either to the study of what is 
within or of what is beyond our power—either to the study of the 
operations of the will or of the properties of nature—and hence 
there are other two groups of sciences. The sciences which refer to 
the will are Political Economy, Morals, and Jurisprudence ; those 
which refer to external nature are Physics, Geometry, and Arith- 
metic. Such is De Tracy’s scheme of classification. Obviously the 
enumeration of sciences in the second and third divisions is very 
incomplete, and the arrangement of them careless. The omission 
of Esthetics, the Science of History, and especially Theology can- 
not fail to be remarked. And even the leading conception of his 
scheme—the view that the primary science must be a science of the 
conditions and processes implied in the formation of science —is 
extremely questionable. How are we to ascertain the conditions 
and processes of science except through a study of the sciences, and 
how shall we study them unless they exist ? An Ideology not drawn 
from ideas, a Grammar not dependent on languages, a Logic which 
does not presuppose the reasonings and methods of science, must be 
most unworthy to be called sciences. 

Jeremy Bentham and Samuel Taylor Coleridge were the English- 
men who at the period now reached discussed the problem of the 
classification of the sciences—the former in the fifth appendix to his 
Chrestomathia, first published in 1816, and the latter in the third 
section of his Treatise on Method, prefatory to the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, which began to appear in 1817. Bentham’s scheme 
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assumes that ‘‘ directly or indirectly, well-being, in some shape or 
other, or in several shapes, or all shapes taken together, is the sub- 
ject of every thought, and object of every action, on the part of 
every known Being, who is, at the same time, a sensitive and think- 
ing Being ;’’ that ‘‘ art and science so run along everywhere together 
that every division performed on the one may, on. any occasion, be 
considered as applying to the other ;’’ that all the arts and sciences 
meet in, and proceed from, a central, common, and comprehensive 
art and science—Eudzmonics ; and that the distribution of this art 
and science into the various arts and sciences ought to be exhaustive, 
and may be made so through lengthened dichotomous division, con- 
tinued bifurcate ramification. These assumptions are not to be 
admitted. The first is the basis of utilitarianism, but denied by all 
who reject utilitarianism ; the second ignores the fact that the points 
of view of science and of art are so different that every science is of 
use in several arts, and that every art presupposes several sciences ; 
the third falls with the two assumptions which precede it and on 
which it rests; and the fourth has been so discredited in every 
department of inductive study that the belief in the applicability of 
dichotomous division either to the realities of nature or to their 
reflections in thought is now justly deemed by scientific men a 
superstition. The all-comprehensive art and science of Eudzmonics 
may be regarded, according to Bentham, specially either as art or 
science, and the name Eudzmonics may be specially appropriated 
to the former, and Ontology to the latter. ‘‘ In every part of the 
common field, concomitant and correspondent to Eudemonics, con- 
sidered as an art, runs Onxfology, considered as ascience.’’ Ontology 
is, therefore, the trunk of the tree of science, while the other sciences 
are branches of that tree formed by successive bifurcations. The 
tree itself is, consequently, a Ramean tree. Thus Ontology is 
divided into Coenoscopic (Metaphysics) and Idioscopic ; Idioscopic 
Ontology into Somatology and Pneumatology ; Somatology into 
Posology and Poiology, and Pneumatology into Nooscopic and 
Pathoscopic ; and so on, until the result is reached that Pososcopic 
Somatics includes Geometry, Arithmetic, and Algebra ; ‘Poioscopic 
Somatics, Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, Experimental Philosophy, 
and Technology ; Nooscopic Pneumatics, Logic, Grammar, and 
Rhetoric ; and Pathoscopic Pneumatics, Esthetics, Exegetic Ethics, 
Private Ethics, and the Political Sciences. The process by which 
this result is attained is not only long and wearisome, but at almost 
every stage very questionable. Theology is entirely ignored. 
Bentham, like Hobbes, supposed it not entitled to any place among 
the sciences. His whole scheme, indeed, reminds us of that of 
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Hobbes. It is as self-consistent and even more elaborated, but 
shows less vigor and perspicacity, and more narrowness and 
pedantry of mind. Its nomenclature is hideous, but ingenious and 
significant. In the encyclopaedic language of Bentham, Arithmetic 
is Gnostosymbolic, Alegomorphic, Pososcopic, Somatic, Coenoscopic 
Ontology ; Zoology is Embioscopic, Epigeioscopic, Physiurgic, 
Pososcopic, Somatic, Idioscopic Ontology ; and Rhetoric is Patho- 
cinetic, Coenonesioscopic, Nooscopic, Pneumatic Ontology. These 
are wonderful and fearful propositions at first sight or first hearing, 
but any reader possessed of a little Greek may easily translate them 
into English, and will learn something by doing so.* 

Coleridge divided the sciences into Pure Sciences, which are built 
on the relations of ideas to each other, and Mixed and Applied 
Sciences, which are built on the relations of ideas to the external 
world. The Pure Sciences he subdivided into Formal and Real, 
the former exhibiting the forms of thought, and the latter treating of 
Being itself, of the true nature and existence of the external universe, 
of the guiding principles within us, and of the Great Cause of all. 
Grammar, Logic, and Mathematics he classed as the Formal Sciences ; 
Metaphysics, Morals, and Theology as the Real Sciences ; Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, and Astronomy as the Mixed 
Sciences ; and the various branches of Experimental Philosophy, 
the theories of the Fine Arts and of the Useful Arts, and Natural 
History, with its applications to Medicine and Surgery, asthe Applied 
Sciences. It is not difficult to discover grave defects in this classi- 
fication. The Real Sciences cannot be Pure Sciences if Coleridge’s 
own definitions of Real Sciences and Pure Sciences be correct. The 
Mixed and Applied Sciences, if only mixed and applied, have no 
right to be classed as co-ordinate with the Pure Sciences ; and if in 
any degree distinct and independent sciences, they must be to the 
same extent either Formal or Real Sciences. Most of them are 
obviously entitled to be ranked among the so-called Real Sciences. 
Within the several groups the order in which the particular sciences 
follow one another is not the most natural order. For all defects of 
this kind Coleridge himself may not be responsible, as he complained 
that under editorial revision his work was (to use his own words) 
‘*so bedeviled that I am ashamed to own it.”’ 

In Italy Cataldo Jannelli, in his Cenni sulla natura e necessita della 
Scienza delle cose e delle storie umane, published in 1817, dealt, but 
only to a slight extent, with the problem which concerns us, while 
endeavoring to develop and correct the doctrine of Vico. His* 





* Bentham’s Chrestomathia is contained in vol. viii. of Bowring’s edition of his 
works. 
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treatment of it derives all its interest from its relation to the orig- 
inating thought of Vico. The classification proposed has no intrinsic 
merit, being simply into Intuitive or Theoretical and Operative or 
Practical Sciences.* 

Romagnosi expressed his sense of the importance of an encyclo- 
pedical distribution of knowledge,t but made no attempt himself to 
produce a scheme of distribution, This task Agatino Longo, of 
Catania, has attempted in various forms and at different times since 
1820. A list of his writings on the subject will be found in the 
appendix to V. Di Giovanni’s Storta della Filosofia in Sictlia. 
Unfortunately Di Giovanni has given us no information as to their 
contents ; and as they have been published in Sicily, and for the 
most part in Sicilian periodicals, they can hardly be obtained except 
by going to Sicily. The present writer, at least, has hitherto found 
other means useless. 

Father Giovachino Ventura set forth his views on the classification 
of the sciences in his De Methodo Philosophandi, published at Rome 
in 1828. But his traditionalism, his subjection of reason to authority 
and of science to faith, his want of secular knowledge and exclusively 
theological habits of thought, rendered it impossible for him to dis- 
cuss the theme with much success. He assigned to the encyclo- 
pedic tree of knowledge three branches—one bearing the sciences of 
authority, another the sciences of ratiocination, and the third the 
sciences of observation. These he represented as coincident with the 
Ethics, Logic, and Physics of ancient philosophy. That view, it 
need scarcely be said, is utterly erroneous. It is, however, not more 
so than this other, closely connected with it, that the object of 
Ethics, thus understood, is God ; of Logic, Man; and of Physics, 
Body. Ethics is divided into Metaphysics and Jurisprudence ; 
Logic into Ideology and Logic strictly so called ; and Physics into 
General and Special Physics. The process of subdivision is pushed 
toa great length.t The self-confidence of the renowned Theatine 
orator was undimmed by any suspicion of ignorance, and so he 
mapped out the universe of knowledge with magisterial minuteness. 
It would serve no good purpose to follow him in details, which are 
without interest in themselves, and which belong to a scheme false 
in its principles and misleading in its main lines. 

L. Ferrarese published, in 1828, a Saggio di una nuova> classi- 





* Cenni, Sez. 1, cap. 1. 
+ Vedute fondamentali sull’ Arte Logica, Lib. 1, Sez. 1, § 18. ‘‘ Un albero enciclo- 


pedico delle scienze ben fatto forma l’ultima e la piu grande espressione del logico 
magistero.”’ 


¢ Op. cit., art. vii., pp. 241-300. 
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ficazione delle scienze. It contains good remarks on the importance 
of a right distribution of the system of knowledge, but the classifica- 
tion which it sets forth is not based on sound principles, and by no 
means satisfies the necessary requirements. According to Ferrarese, 
the Science of Man must be the foundation of all the sciences ; but 
he has forgotten to attempt to prove that there can be a Science of 
Man without a foundation supplied by other and simpler sciences. 
He classifies the sciences exclusively according to the modes of their 
helpfulness to man, on the ground that they will not otherwise be 
so useful to him as they might be ; but in so doing he overlooks that 
even if this allegation were correct—which it is not—it would be 
altogether insufficient to establish that the sciences should have their 
place and rank determined, not by intrinsic, but by extrinsic con- 
siderations ; not by the nature of the truths of which they consist, 
but by the uses to which they may be put. To the tree of science 
he assigns three great branches, because the sciences contribute, in 
his opinion, to one or other of three great ends—the maintenance of 
man in health or soundness (sa/u¢e) of body or mind, the furtherance 
of his perfection, and the prevention of his degradation—although 
these ends are obviously so closely associated that any one of them 
can only be realized in the measure that the others are promoted, 
and that, consequently, to distribute the sciences by them into dis- 
tinct groups must be futile. The fundamental science Ferrarese 
calls Anthropography, and he describes it as dividing into Descrip- 
tive and Comparative Anthropography. To these two branches the 
mathematical, physical, natural, and medical sciences are represented 
as belonging. The third branch begins with Telestics, the general 
science of the perfection of man alike as regards his bodily, intel- 
lectual, and moral faculties. It is supposed to support Pzedagogy, 
the philosophical, juridical, and moral sciences, history, and liter- 
ature. 

The treatise of Giacinto de Pamphilis—Geneografia dello Scibile— 
was published a year later than that of Ferrarese,* and is even more 
ingenious. It places the centre of the sciences not in man alone, as 
the work of Ferrarese does, but both in nature and man, since the 
former is the objective cause, and the latter the subjective cause, 
and these causes act incessantly on each other. It refers the origin 
of knowledge to “‘ the reciprocal circular influence’ between nature 
and man, and makes this fact the principle of the division of the 
sciences. Hence it distributes the sciences into three orders: 
I. Objective Sciences, those of the Not-Me; 2. Subjective Sciences, 
those of the Me; and, 3. Objective-subjective and Subjective- 


* A second edition appeared in 1869. 
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objective Sciences, those of the Me in relation to the Not-Me, and 
of the Not-Me in relation to the Me; or, in other words, into 
Physical, Metaphysical, and Moral Sciences.: These orders are 
brought into connection in a somewhat intricate and arbitrary 
manner, so as to yield such groups as Grammar, Logic, and Morals ; 
Cosmology, Psychology, and Theology; Philoagathy, Philocaly, 
and Philosophy ; Metaphysics, Ontology, and Ideology; all the 
members of which deal directly with the phenomenal, yet imply the 
transcendental and absolute. It would occupy too much of the 
space at my disposal to’explain and criticise the processes by which 
these groups are formed. Any reader whose curiosity regarding the 
scheme is unsatisfied may be referred not only to the work in which 
it was propounded, but also to the examination of it by Professor 
Longo, Osservazioni sulla Geneografia dello scibile del sig. Pam- 
philis.* 

Dr. Neil Arnott, in the introduction to his Elements of Physics 
—a popular work, of which the first edition appeared in 1828— 
divided the whole sum of man’s knowledge of nature into Natural 
History and Science or Philosophy. The former treats of the 
materials of the universe—e.g., minerals, vegetables, animals ; or, in 
other words, describes the kingdoms of nature. The latter treats . 
of the manners er kinds of motion or change; or, in other words, 
exhibits the general truths or laws of nature. It ought to be dis- 
tributed into four distinct sciences—Physics, Chemistry, the Science 
of Life, and the Science of Mind—because all phenomena are refer- 
able to four distinct classes—the physical, chemical, vital, and mental. 
These four sciences ‘‘ may be said to form the pyramid of Science, 
of which Physics is the base, while the others constitute succeeding 
layers in the order mentioned, the whole having certain mutual 
relations and dependencies well-figured by the parts of a pyramid.” 
Mathematics ‘‘ may be considered as a subsidiary department of 
human science, created by the mind itself, to facilitate the study of 
the others.’’ Theology is included in the Science of Mind. It was 
thus that Arnott enunciated an idea of a hierarchy of fundamental 
sciences closely resembling that of Comte, and, indeed, superior to 
it in the two points in which it differs from it—namely, in neither 
representing Astronomy as a fundamental science, nor the Science 
of Mind as merely a department of the Science of Life. There is 
no evidence, so far as I am aware, that his anticipation of Comte 
was due to any acquaintance with the writings of Saint-Simon. He 
enunciated, however, his general idea only in a very general way ; 
he made no attempt to build on it, as Comte did, a universal phil- 


* Giorn. di scienze lettere ed arti per la Sicilia, t. xxxv. 
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osophy, a science of the sciences. How incompetent he was to per- 
form such an achievement, had he been ambitious enough to under- 
take it, we may judge from the feeble book he published in 1861, 
entitled A Survey of Human Progress. Yet in this work he devel- 
oped in some degree the conception just indicated as contained 
in his earlier one. He, as Dr. Bain says, ‘‘ brought out more 
decisively the distinction between Sciences and Arts, and between 
the Concrete and the Abstract Departments of Science.’’ Still dis- 
tributing that knowledge of phenomena to which he restricted the 
term Science or Philosophy into the four fundamental Sciences of 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and Psychology, he represented the 
knowledge of things or objects called Natural History and the 
devices or practical applications of knowledge called Art as similarly 
divisible, so that the departments of Natural History, of Science, 
and of Art form three parallel and co-ordinate series, Astronomy arid 
Geography corresponding to Physics, Mineralogy and Geology to 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology to Physiology, and the History of 
Man to Psychology, while the Arts must be classified as Mechanical, 
Chemical, Physiological, and Mental. 

We now reach Auguste Comte, than whom, perhaps, no one has 
done more for philosophy as positive. He owes the high place he 
holds among philosophers to the power and skill and general truth- 
fulness of his elaboration of the doctrine of the so-called positive 
sciences as a whole, not to the merits of his treatment of the par- 
ticular problem of the classification of the sciences. He claimed, but 
had no right whatever to claim, that he originated the classification 
which he adopted. If that classification possess any merits, they 
must be ascribed to Dr. Burdin, who conceived it, and to Saint- 
Simon, who first received and published it ; not to Comte, although 
he showed how much could be made of it. As it is with Comte’s 
name, however, that the classification is almost universally associ- 
ated, it is in connection with him, and as expounded in his Cours de 
Philosophie Positive (1830-1842), that I shall briefly consider and 
criticise it. 

The classification cannot be dissevered from the celebrated so- 
called ‘‘ law of the three states.’”’ That alleged law, as it is under- 
stood and expounded by Comte, means that the human mind in 
every department of thought and inquiry reaches such relative truth 
as it can attain, and so enters into the state called positive, or, in 
other words, arrives at science only by passing through a theological 
and metaphysical state, both essentially false and conjectural, 
although both containing some measure of truth and pervaded by a 
certain nisus toward the certainty of science. Thus apprehended, 
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the law necessarily implies that there can be no true theology or true 
metaphysics, and that whatever professes to be theological or meta- 
physical science must be discarded as pretentious delusion. Comte 
cannot be charged in this respect with want of consistency ; he 
refused to assign either to theology or metaphysics any place among 
the sciences. That in doing so he most seriously erred I shall not 
here endeavor to show, as I have elsewhere examined his views on 
this point at considerable length.* 

Comte further defined and limited the field of his investigation by 
excluding from consideration merely composite and derivative 
sciences. He distributed the sciences into two classes—Abstract 
Sciences conversant with general laws, and Concrete Sciences con- 
versant with the explanation of particular existing things by means 
of general laws ; and held the former only to be fundamental, and 
alone to require from the philosopher classification. He thus greatly 
simplified his task. There can be no doubt that the distinction on 
which he rested the simplification is a very valuable one. It is now 
almost universally accepted. 

The Abstract Sciences, Comte held, must fall into a single linear 
series, each member of which has its place determined by its relative 
simplicity, generality, and independence. This does not prevent 
them from being divisible into Mathematical and Physical, or the 
Physical Sciences from being divisible into Inorganic Physics (com- 
prehending Astronomy and Physics Proper) and Organic Physics 
(containing Biology and Sociology); but it implies that Mathe- 
matical Science must precede Physical Science, and that the five 
fundamentally distinct Physical Sciences must have been evolved in 
the following order: Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Sociology. A relatively simple, abstract, and independent science 
must always precede one which is more special, complex, and 
dependent. 

These views of Comte raise various questions. One is this: Is 
there, even of sciences of the kind which he calls positive, only one 
series? Is there not, for example, a Psychical as well as Physical 
series of such sciences? The material and the mental spheres of 
existence are conspicuously different and appear to be essentially 
distinct. The facts on which the physical sciences are built are all 
observed externally by the senses, while those on which mental 
science is built must be apprehended by internal consciousness ; we 
cannot observe a single fact of physical nature by introspection, nor 
a single fact of mind by perception. From this it seems to follow 
that, although Psychology may possibly be the root of a series of 
—-* Philosophy of History, pp. 267-78. 
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sciences parallel to the Physical Sciences, neither itself nor any 
science springing from it—as, for example, Sociology—can be in- 
cluded in a series of Physical Sciences. And certainly Comte has 
not shown this conclusion to be unwarranted. The views he main- 
tained as to the position, character, and method of the Science of 
Mind cannot commend themselves to any competent student. The 
arguments from which he inferred that Psychology is merely a 
department of Physiology, and may even be identified with Phre- 
nology, are singularly weak and irrelevant, and have often been 
adequately exposed. 

There is a still more penetrating question : Is there a fixed line or 
series either of the physical or psychical sciences? Is there in any 
group of the sciences a straight line of succession and necessary 
order of filiation? Comte maintained that there is, -while Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in an essay on ‘‘ The Genesis of Science,” has 
argued, with great ingenuity and vigor, that there is not ; that *‘ the 
conception of a serza/ arrangement of the sciences is a vicious one ;’’ 
that ‘“‘there is no ‘one rational order among a host of possible 
systems ;’”’ that ‘‘there is no ‘true filiation of the sciences. 


>, 9? 


That Comte’s doctrine is very inadequate and inaccurate Mr. Spencer 
seems to me to have conclusively shown. Indeed, a very general 


inspection of the procedure of the mind in the formation of the 
sciences must suffice to convince us that Comte has erred in his views 
as to the filiation of the sciences. The nature of the connection, or 
so-called filiation of the sciences, must depend on the nature of their 
formation or genesis. The former must be simple or complex 
according as the latter is simple or complex. Now Comte supposed 
the latter to be simple, while in the positive sciences, both physical 
and psychical, it is really and obviously complex. It is not a single, 
but a twofold process. In the formation of any of the positive 
sciences, since a positive science is the explanation of facts by laws, 
the mind for some time predominantly and always to some extent 
follows an ascending direction, rising from facts to laws, from sense 
to science. On this path its instruments are induction and its 
auxiliary processes, and with their aid it evolves laws of ever-increas- 
ing comprehensiveness and simplicity. But the reverse method, the 
descending order, must likewise be followed. The results of induc- 
tion become the premises of deduction. The laws inductively 
reached yield deductive solutions of problems previously inexplicable. 
But since the progress of science thus depends not on one process of 
discovery, but on two processes, the one the inverse of the other, 
the order of the evolution of the sciences must manifestly be very 
different from what it would be if determined by a single process, 
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whether induction or deduction. If the formation of science were 
an exclusively inductive process, the law of the development of the 
sciences would be one of continuous movement from complexity and 
particularity to simplicity and generality ; if exclusively deductive, 
the resultant law would be just the opposite, and precisely what 
Comte supposed it to be, one of uninterrupted advance from the 
general to the special, from the simple to the complex, from the 
abstract to the concrete ; but the process of scientific discovery 
being both inductive and deductive, the order of the evolution of 
the sciences cannot be entirely or continuously in either of the 
directions indicated, and cannot be either so absolute in itself or so 
easily ascertainable by us as Comte would have us to believe. In 
laying down his law of the filiation of the sciences he overlooked all 
that is empirical and inductive in the sciences, treated each science 
as if it had been a single truth, and assumed that the order of the 
succession of the sciences was determined solely by pure deductive 
reason. In all this he erred most grievously, and simplified his 
problem most unduly. If science can be built up only by the com- 
bined resources alike of induction and deduction, we may be entitled 
to say, in a general way, that this science must precede that, but 
not to say, in an absolute way, that this whole science must precede 
that whole science. Are we to conclude, then, that Spencer is 
wholly right and Comte wholly wrong? That is by no means neces- 
sary. The association of induction and deduction, of generalization 
and specialization, of analysis and synthesis, in the growth of science, 
requires us to believe that the sciences spring up together and 
influence each other to an extent unrecognized by Comte, but not 
to disbelieve that some sciences are naturally antecedent to others, or 
even that the sciences of which the phenomena are most general and 
simple must be further developed than those conversant with 
phenomena more special and complex. Biology may not only 
develop simultaneously with Physics and Chemistry, but even sug- 
gest to them problems on the solution of which their progress is 
greatly dependent, while yet all its doctrines must be superficial 
unless based on the teachings of a Physics and a Chemistry which 
have attained a relatively high perfection. Although Comte did not 
see with sufficient clearness to what extent the sciences develop 
spontaneously and simultaneously, he was not mistaken in so far as 
he held that one fundamental science does come before another—on 
the whole, although not wholly—and that in virtue of the relative 
simplicity, generality, and independence of the laws which they set 
forth. We may assign full weight to all that is true in the objec- 
tions urged by Mr. Spencer in his criticism of Comte’s scheme of 
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filiation of the sciences, and yet reasonably hold that, in the main, 
it is Comte who is in the. right, and that Mr. Spencer’s view that 
there is no true order of filiation of the sciences is an exaggerated 
inference from his facts, and implies that the progress of knowledge 
is without method or law. 

Let us now confine our attention for a moment to the fundamental 
physical sciences of Comte—Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Physiology. It is obvious, I think, that the first—Astronomy—is 
not of the same rank as the others. It is not a science of general 
properties, but of particular objects, which is what no fundamental 
science is. The fundamental sciences are not classed according to 
individual objects. Every object is complex, and can only be fully 
explained by the concurrent application of various sciences The 
stars have a mathematics, physics, and chemistry, a mineralogy, 
and perhaps a botany and zoology, and conceivably a psychology 
and sociology. What Comte means by Astronomy is, of course, 
only the mathematics and physics of the stars; but why, then, 
make it co-ordinate with the mathematics and physics which include 
it, or by their synthesis constitute it? The mathematics and physics 
of the stars would require to be entirely distinct from the mathe- 
matics and physics of the earth—z.e., to be no mathematics and 
physics at all, but things essentially different, before they can be 
entitled to the place which Comte assigns them—a place separate 
from all other mathematics and physics. Even if it were true that 
Astronomy became positive science long before terrestrial physics, 
this would prove no more than that it was the simplest and most 
manageable part of physics ; it would in nowise prove that it was no 
part of physics. But the alleged fact cannot be made out. For 
just as it was impossible to understand the geometrical relations of 
the celestial bodies while ignorant of the geometrical relations of 
terrestrial bodies, so it was impossible to apply physical conceptions 
and generalizations to the stars without having drawn them from 
our experience of the earth, or at least without applying them at the 
same time to the earth. The laws of motion, weight, force, etc., 
which rule in celestial, rule also in terrestrial physics. The great 
law of gravitation, which regulates the motion of the stars, was, 
according to the well-known story, suggested to Newton by the fall 
of an apple, and could certainly not have been ascertained and 
verified by him if he had been ignorant of the law of falling bodies, 
the law of the composition of forces, and the law of centrifugal force, 
which Galileo and Huygens had previously discovered to rule 
terrestrial phenomena. We must, therefore, strike out Astronomy 
from the list of fundamental physical sciences. There then remain 
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only Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. Are these fundamental 
physical sciences? Are they the only fundamental physical sciences ? 
So far as our present knowledge goes, we must, I believe, answer 
both questions in the affirmative. These sciences are fundamental, 
not being able to be resolved into any other sciences or into one 
another. They are the only fundamental physical sciences because 
the only irresolvable attributes of matter are physical forces, chemi- 
cal affinities, and vital properties. Those who make a longer list 
overlook a distinction without which the whole subject of the 
relationship of the sciences must be an inextricable embroglio--the 
distinction between fundamental and derivative, primary and 
secondary, simple and complex sciences. 

Another French philosopher, contemporaneously with but quite 
independently of Comte, strenuously occupied his mind during many 
years on the classification of the sciences, and published, in 1834, 
the first part of an Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences, the second 
part of which, completing the work, only appeared in 1843. This 
philosopher was the illustrious André-Marie Ampére, a man equally 
remarkable for the extent and the profundity of his knowledge, 
keenly interested in all the sciences, a brilliant discoverer in several 
of them, and in particular, as a thoroughly competent authority, 
the late Principal Forbes, of St. Andrews, observes, ‘‘ at least as 
well entitled as any other philosopher who has yet appeared to be 
called ‘ the Newton of Electricity.’ ’ 

M. Ampére proposes his classification as founded upon a consider- 
ation of the sciences themselves. It is, he conceives, in accordance 
with the conditions of natural classification as exhibited, for example, 
in Botany. It aims to bring together analogous sciences, and to 
group them according to their real affinities. It is certainly remark- 
able for its regularity and symmetry. It proceeds thus: All science 
has reference to one of two general objects—the material world and 
thought. This gives rise to the natural division of the sciences into 
sciences of matter and of thought, or, as Ampére calls them, cos- 
mological and nodlogical sciences. Hence all our knowledge is 
embraced under one or other of two kingdoms. Each kingdom is 
in its turn the subject of a twofold division. The cosmological 
sciences separate into those which have for object the inanimate 
world, and those which occupy themselves with the world of life and 
organization, the first of these classes comprehending the mathe- 
matical and the physical sciences, and the second the sciences rela- 
tive to natural history and the medical sciences. In like manner, the 
sciences of thought divide into two sub-kingdoms, of which the one 
includes the nodlogical sciences properly so called, and the other the 
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social sciences. From these spring, in consequence of another di- 
vision, four branches, as in the case of the cosmological sciences. 

We must not exhibit farther the general scheme. If we confine 
our attention to the strictly nodlogical branch we shall find that it 
separates into two—the philosophical and the moral sciences. And 
if we confine ourselves to the moral sciences, we find these also to 
be two—Ethics and Thelesiology. Then, Ethics, which embraces 
all that can be known relative to the characters, manners, and moral 
conduct of man, divides into two parts—Elementary Ethics, which 
includes Ethography and Physiognomony, and Ethognosy, which 
comprises Practical Morality and Ethogeny. Thus in Ethics, a 
science of the first order, there are, according to Ampére, two 
sciences of the second order and four sciences of the third order. 
In the same way Thelesiology, which is conversant with the will, 
with duty, and the end of man, embraces two sciences of the sec- 
ond order—Elementary Thelesiology and Thelesiognosy—and four 
of the third order—Thelesiography, Diceology, Apodictic Moral- 
ity, and Anthropotelic. Thus Moral Science comprehends two 
sciences of the first order, four of the second order, and eight of 
the third order. There can be no doubt that this is ingenious, 
and it is but a very small specimen of the ingenuity of the scheme 
as a whole. Every science of the first class includes, according to 
Ampére, four sciences of the third order, and this alleged fact 
he explains by an alleged law of scientific thought. Intelligence 
in examining any subject whatever must, he holds, follow a process 
of four stages. In the first stage, called autoptic, it is limited to 
the simple inspection of its objects ; in the second, the cryptoristic 
stage, it investigates their inner and hidden natures ; in the third, or 
troponomic stage, it traces the changes which they undergo in time 
and place, and seeks, from the experience of these changes, to as- 
certain their laws of change ; and in the fourth, or cryptologic stage, 
it occupies itself with what is most uncertain, abstruse, and difficult 
to discover in their causality and destination. These stages conse- 
quently correspond to four epochs of intellectual growth in individual 
and social development. 

The very regularity of the foregoing scheme is an objection to it. 
Nature is less symmetrical than it represents her to be. She observes 
order, indeed, and obeys mathematical laws ; but she does not inces- 
santly go on dividing by two. She is free and varied in her opera- 
tions, and none of her secrets of much value will be discovered by 
so simple a process as a succession of divisions by two. Further 
division is, in Ampére’s scheme, pushed to an excess which tends to 
defeat the great end of a classification of the sciences. That end is 
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so to group and co-ordinate the sciences that they may be seen 
together as harmonious parts of a great whole in which the universe 
is truthfully mirrored. But if we proceed to divide and divide, 
unsatisfied, as Wordsworth says, ‘‘ while littleness may yet become 
more little,’’ we break down all grandeur, destroy all life, and amid 
the multiplicity of details lose sight of those fundamental laws and 
relations which are most worthy of our study. If Ampére had 
divided less he would certainly have succeeded much better in his 
attempt to form a philosophy of the sciences. The elaborateness of 
his scheme weighed him down and prevented his rising to a general 
doctrine exhibiting the unity of science and reflecting the unity of 
the universe. He found that even in two volumes he could do no 
more than give a general idea of each of the multitude of sciences to 
which he assigned a place, although aware that an exposition of the 
fundamental truths and general methods of science is essential in a 
philosophy of the sciences. If the trees did not hide from himself 
the forest, they certainly prevented him from describing it to others. 

The scheme under consideration has, however, even greater 
defects than those just indicated. One is that it makes no distinc- 
tion between arts and sciences, but treats the former as of the same 
nature and as to be placed on the same level and ranked in the same 
line with the latter. It represents, for example, Technology as 
following Chemistry and preceding Natural History, and often thus 
puts arts and sciences side by side. This ignoring of the true rela- 
tionship of science and art—this confounding of knowledge and its 
application, of the guzd and guid lucri—render a true classification 
of the sciences absolutely impossible. And it involves another error 
as great as itself—the ignoring of the distinction between fundamental 
and derivative sciences. Unless the arts are separated from the 
sciences the sciences themselves cannot be distributed into funda- 
mental and derivative. To set aside the distinction between depen- 
dent and independent at one point of the scheme is to necessitate its 
being set aside throughout. 

It would not be difficult to show that Ampére’s sciences of the 
third order are seldom natural divisions of his sciences of the first 
order. In fact, the very conception of there being in each science 
of the first order four sciences of the third order corresponding to 
four distinct points of views from which their common subject may 
be studied is illusive. Even conceding the four points of view, it 
cannot be reasonably held that there are separate sciences to corre- 
spond to them. The points of view represent only stages of the 
scientific process ; they are only the series of steps by which science 
is attained. Science corresponds to the process as a whole, not to 
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any particular point or stage of it. Science may well begin with the 
simple inspection of objects, and must, of course, end with their full 
comprehension ; but this is not the slightest reason for supposing, 
as Ampére does, that there are sciences of simple inspection and 
sciences of full comprehension—autoptic sciences and cryptologic 
sciences. With all his knowledge and ingenuity Ampére failed to 
classify the sciences aright, and still more to found a philosophy of 
the sciences. 

The celebrated socialist, P. J. Proudhon, published in 1843 a work 
entitled De la Création de l’ Ordre dans 1’ Humanité, in which traces 
of the influence both of Comte and Ampére are deeply marked. 
Comte’s law of three states is unqualifiedly adopted in substance, 
although the terms in which it is expressed are changed, metaphysic 
being called philosophy or sophistic, and the doctrine of the sciences 
or positive philosophy being designated metaphysic, so that in 
Proudhon’s phraseology the Comtist law runs thus: “ Religion, 
philosophy, science ; faith, sophistic, and method (metaphysic)— 
such are the three moments of knowledge, the three epochs of the 
education of the human race.’’ Ampére’s classification of the 
sciences is expounded and highly commended. At the same time, 
it is held not to be the absolute or only true classification of them. 
‘The mind,’’ says Proudhon, “‘ may find in Nature a multitude of 
systems, according to the point of view which it takes up, although 
Nature herself follows none of them exclusively.’’ He undertakes, 
in particular, to show that for the guaternary distribution of Ampére 
a ternary may be substituted, not less natural, regular, and precise. 
Of this ternary classification he would make the ordinary distribution 
into kingdoms in Natural History —mzneral, vegetable, and animal— 
the basis, and then would divide the sciences, according as they 
are descriptive or declarative of phenomena, or as they study forces, 
motions, progress, changes, or as they formulate laws and determine 
relations. In other words, he would reduce Ampére’s four points 
or stages of the scientific process to three, but retain his vicious 
principle of regarding such mere points or stages as the roots of dis- 
tinct sciences. He has not exhibited his ternary classification in 
detail, but he professes to have worked through the whole scheme 
of Ampére, changing it everywhere from quaternary to ternary— 
‘“‘ absolutely as if I had transcribed our decimal arithmetic into a 
duodecimal arithmetic.’’ This I can readily believe, although I 
would infer from it not, as Proudhon does, that both systems are 
alike natural, but that both are alike arbitrary. 

Two Italian philosophers of rare genius, and whose influence on 
the thought and life of their nation was great and salutary—Antonio 
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Rosmini and Vincenzo Gioberti—now claim our attention ; but, of 
course, only in so far as they have dealt with the special problem 
which at present concerns us. Neither dealt with it as an indepen- 
dent problem, only to be solved by a comparative study of the sciences 
themselves ; on the contrary, both professedly evolved their classi- 
fication of the sciences from the fundamental principle of their 
philosophies. That seems to me an altogether illegitimate pro- 
cedure, resting on an assumption as to the relation of philosophy to 
the sciences just the reverse of the truth. 

Rosmini’s views on the classification of the sciences are to be 
found in his Mew Essay on the Origin of Ideas (first edition, 1830), 
Philosophical System (first edition, 1845), and Logic (first edition, 
1854), the first two of which have appeared in English. On the 
ground that every cognition must have matter and form, he repre- 
sented the sciences as primarily divisible into material and formal ; 
and on the ground that the form of cognition is at once the 
source of all intelligence and alone knowable fer se, he held that 
the science of the form must precede all other sciences and supply 
the principle of their encyclopzedic arrangement. This first science, 
which he called Ideology, he regarded as the only pure science, all 
other sciences being in relation to it only applied sciences. But he 
was not content merely with this division, and so proposed another 
corresponding to the aspects of Being, that one necessary and objec- 
tive form of intelligence to which he believed all the other forms of 
cognition could be reduced, and also to the modes of mental activity 
by which these aspects of Being are apprehended. Thus, viewing 
Being as zdeal, real, and moral, and intelligence as possessed of 
intuition, perception, and reason, he classified the sciences in the 
following threefold manner: 1. Sciences of intuition, which treat of 
the ideal and include Ideology and Logic; 2. Sciences of percep- 
tion, which treat of the real and comprehend Psychology and Cos- 
mology ; and, 3. Sciences of reasoning, which treat of what is only 
discoverable through inference and may be subdivided into Ontologi- 
cal and Deontological Sciences. The Mathematical Sciences have 
no place in the scheme, nor even the Physical Sciences, the Ros- 
minian Cosmology being only a department of Metaphysics. The 
Ontological Sciences are said to be Ontology, properly so called, 
and Natural Theology. The Deontological Sciences are those which 
treat of the perfection of being and of the way in which this perfec- 
tion may be acquired and lost, and as they are distributed in a some- 
what minute and decidedly artificial manner, it may suffice to say 
that they comprehend not only Moral sciences usually so called, but 
Esthetic sciences, Political sciences, Pedagogics, and Economy. 
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Language and history are not represented as the special objects of 
distinct sciences, but a scientific study of history is recognized to be 
an important means of advancing the Philosophy of Politics. 

To Gioberti the first principle of Rosmini seemed a vain abstrac- 
tion and his method essentially false ; and he resolved for his own 
part to start not with indeterminate ideal being, but with an object 
at once ideal and real, and to evolve what it implied, not by a 
psychological method, which can only reflect the mind’s attention to 
itself, but by the only true philosophical method, the ontological, 
which reflects the nature and manifestation of the object. He 
deemed that he found at once a point of departure and a law of pro- 
cedure satisfying the requirements of the case in a synthetic judg- 
ment, comprehensive of all being and knowledge, for which the 
appropriate expression is the ideal formula Es creat existentias— 
Being creates existences. In his [ntroduzione allo studio della Filosofia 
(vol. iii., cap. v.), published in 1840, he has explained how the 
sciences may be arranged in accordance with his formula. It is by 
a method which, if not eminently satisfactory, is at least eminently 
easy. The ideal formula is itself the ‘‘ suprema formula enciclo- 
pedica,’’ and all sciences, it is held, may be directly referred to one 
or other of its terms. The subject (Being) is the theme of Phil- 
osophy Proper, which includes the sciences of Ontology and 
Theology. The copula (Creates) yields the sciences which are con- 
cerned with the relationship of Being to Existences and of Exist- 
ences to Being, the relationship of Being to Existences being treated 
of by the Science of time and space (Mathematics), and the relation- 
ship of Existences to Being by the Sciences of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful (Logic, Ethic, and A®sthetics). The predicate 
(Existences) originates the sciences which are conversant with the 
effects or results of the creative act —namely, Psychology, Cosmology, 
and the various special Physical Sciences. Besides these Rational 
Sciences there are Super-Rational Sciences based on revelation ; 
they are, however, to be classified in the same manner as the 
Rational Sciences. Such is the scheme of classification proposed by 
Gioberti. It has various obvious faults, but these it seems unneces- 
sary to specify, seeing that the foundation of the whole scheme is 
utterly untrustworthy. The ‘“‘ ideal formula,’’ on which everything 
is made to depend, is admittedly the expression of an act of mystic 
intuition, and really an arbitrary affirmation. 

Dr. William Whewell, a man of extraordinary versatility, indus- 
try, and knowledge, published in 1837 a History of the Inductive 
Sciences, and in 1840 a Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. In 
the latter he treated of the classification of the sciences. The work 
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was greatly altered, even in the arrangement of its parts, in the 
third edition, where the discussion of the problem and the classi- 
fication proposed will be found in the volume entitled Movum 
Organon Renovatum, B. I1., ch. ix. ‘‘ The classification depends 
neither upon the faculties of the mind to which the separate parts 
of our knowledge owe their origin, nor upon the objects which each 
science contemplates, but upon a more natural and fundamental 
element—namely, the /deas which each science involves. The Ideas 
regulate and connect the facts, and are the foundations of the reason- 
ing, in each science.’’ It is not necessary, Dr. Whewell observes, 
that the Idea on which a science is founded should be an absolutely 
ultimate principle of thought, or that it should be the only Idea 
involved in the science. ‘‘ Each science may involve, not only the 
Ideas or Conceptions which are placed opposite to it in the list, but 
also all which precede it.” Whewell’s groups of sciences are as 
follows: 1. Pure Mathematical Sciences, including Geometry, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and Differentials, and based on the ideas of space, 
time, number, sign, and limit. 2. Pure Motional Sciences, includ- 
ing Pure Mechanism and Formal Astronomy, and based on the idea 
of motion. 3. Mechanical Sciences, including Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astronomy, based on the 
ideas of force, matter, inertia, and fluid pressure, which are modifi- 
cations of the idea of cause. 4. Secondary Mechanical Sciences, 
including Acoustics, Optics, Thermotics, and Atmology, and based 
on the ideas of outness, medium of sensation, intensity of qualities, 
and scales of qualities. 5. Analytico-Mechanical Sciences, includ- 
ing Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism, and based on the idea 
of polarity. This group and the immediately preceding one may, it 
is indicated, be brought into connection as constituting the two 
branches of Physics. 6. Analytical Science, identified with Chem- 
istry, and held to correspond with the ideas of element, chemical 
affinity, and substance or atoms. 7. The Analytico-Classificatory 
Sciences—namely, Chrystallography and Systematic Mineralogy, 
which have symmetry and likeness for ideas. 8. The Classificatory 
Sciences—namely, Systematic Botany, Systematic Zoology, and 
Comparative Anatomy, which have as their ideas degrees of likeness 
and natural affinity. 9. The Organical Sciences, or Biology, founded 
on the ideas of vital power, assimilation, irritability, organization, 
and final cause. 10. Metaphysics, coincident with Psychology, and 
corresponding to the ideas emotion and thought. 11. The Palztio- 
logical Sciences, comprehending Geology, Distribution of plants and 
animals, Glossology, and Ethnography, and springing from the idea 
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of historical causation. And, 12. Natural Theology, which rests on 
the idea of a first cause. 

In examining this scheme its fundamental assumption, that each 
science presupposes a special a priori idea, is by no means found to 
be borne out. Reasons to doubt its truth soon present themselves. 
Suspicion thereof is forced on us by Dr. Whewell himself, even in 
regard to the mathematical sciences. Algebra, for example, rests, 
he tells us, on the a priort idea of sign. But is Sign an a priori 
idea? And if so, will it not be difficult to discover any a posteriori 
idea? Naturally, however, as soon as Dr. Whewell passed beyond 
the province of mathematics his difficulties greatly increased ; and, 
in fact, with every forward step he took the ineptness and inappli- 
cability of the principle he had assumed were made more manifest. 
He soon reached sciences which he had to refer to things never 
heard of before as a priori or fundamental zdeas—e.g., fluid pressure, 
medium of sensation, intensity of qualities, polarity, atoms, etc. 
The mental sciences he wisely refrained from attempting to sub- 
divide or trace to root ideas. There are other serious defects in 
Whewell’s scheme. Thus, Mechanical Science and Analytical or 
Chemical Science have no higher rank assigned them than Secondary 
Mechanical Science and Analytico-Mechanical Science ; that is to 
say, they are put on a level with sciences which are only branches 
or applications or combinations of themselves. Then there follow 
as Analytico Classificatory and Classificatory Sciences what are 
simply the unscientific parts of Mineralogy, Botany, and Physiology. 
Observation, classification, and description of phenomena are not 
science, although they necessarily precede it. Anatomy, for in- 
stance, is not a science; it is merely the series of observations and 
classifications preparatory to the science of Physiology; it is no 
more a science than would be a description of the lines and figures 
employed in Geometry. Then, tracing the scheme a little farther, 
we find Metaphysics identified with Psychology, which in reality 
amounts to the entire elimination of Metaphysics ; and Geology and 
the Science of the distribution of plants and animals appearing, as 
Palztiological Sciences, after Metaphysics or Psychology, quite 
separated from Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology, with which one 
would naturally have expected them conjoined, and with which they 
are certainly in much closer connection than with Metaphysics or 
Psychology. It savors of the ludicrous to represent Natural 
Theology as in closer contact with the Palzeontological Sciences than 
with any others, on the ground that they are conversant with his- 
torical causes.and it with the first cause. There is, finally, an objec- 
tion of wider sweep which I have not time to work out. Whewell 
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fixes the order of the sciences by referring them to what he deems 
their corresponding ideas. But how has he determined the order 
of the ideas? And has he determined it aright? It would be easy 
to show that he arranged them in a haphazard way, with extremely 
little regard to their rational connections. 

The Remarks on the Classification of the Different Branches of 
Human Knowledge, published in 1838 by J. W. Lubbock, possess 
hardly any value. The general division of the classification recom- 
mended is into History, Philosophy, and Fine Arts ; and Philosophy 
is subdivided into Religion, Jurisprudence, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Political Philosophy, Logic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Medicine, and Arts, Trade, and Manufactures. 
In Progression by Antagonism, published by the late Earl of Crawford 
(when Lord Lindsay) in 1846, a ‘‘ classification of human thought’’ 
is put forth based on the general theory of development expounded 
in that interesting book. While the admission is made that no 
art or science springs from imagination alone or reason alone, it 
is also held that each art or science must be distinguished by and 
classed under the predominant faculty which originates it. Spirit 
ruling sense predominantly by imagination gives rise to Symbolism, 
Fine Arts, Rhetoric, Poetry, and History ; ruling predominantly by 
reason to Science, which is Speculative or Pure and Practical or 
Applied, both subdivisible into Physical and Metaphysical, each of 
which contains many separate sciences ; and ruling by reason and 
imagination in harmonious co-operation to Philosophy, also to be 
distributed into Speculative and Practical. The order of classifica- 
tion is said to be ‘‘ determinable by that in which the individual, 
national, and universal mind applies itself to the respective arts and 
sciences.”” In 1847 the late Sir George Ramsay published A 
Classification of the Sciences, m Six Tables. The primary division 
is into: 1. Mental Sciences ; 2. Physical Sciences ; and, 3. Mathe- 
matics. It does not seem to have occurred to the author that, even 
if these were the chief classes of the sciences, the order in which 
they are arranged is the reverse of natural. Theology finds a place 
only under Moral Philosophy, one of the mental sciences. The 
grouping is altogether of an external and unphilosophical kind. 

In 1844 Schopenhauer, in the second edition of his chief work, 
Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, proposed a scheme of distribution 
of the sciences which, perhaps, deserves to be noted only as an 
ingenious curiosity. Schopenhauer, it has been said, accepted one 
of Kant’s categories, and threw the other eleven out of the window. 
It is on his one working principle of the sufficient reason that he 
hangs his scheme of classification. Every science is regarded as 
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exemplifying predominantly one of the forms of that principle. The 
main division is into I. Pure a priori sciences, and II. Empirical or 
a posteriori sciences. The former are subdivided into (1) the doctrine 
of the principle of Being in (2) Space—Geometry, and in (6) Time— 
Arithmetic and Algebra; and (2) the doctrine of the principle of 
knowledge—Logic. The latter are concerned with the principle of 
becoming, or law of causality, and in its three forms of cause, 
stimulus, and motive. Hence they are grouped as follows: (1) The 
doctrine of causes. (@) General: Mechanics, Hydrodynamics, 
Physics, Chemistry. (6) Special : Astronomy, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Technology, Pharmacy. (2) The doctrine of stimuli. (@) General : 
Vegetable and Animal Physiology, with Anatomy as auxiliary 
science. (4) Special: Botany, Zoology, Comparative Physiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics. (3) The doctrine of motives. (@) Gen- 
eral: Ethics, Psychology. (6) Special: Jurisprudence, History. 
Patrick Edward Dove, in his Theory of Human Progression (1850), 
published at first anonymously, but afterward acknowledged, treated 
the problem under consideration with great clearness and vigor. 
The general aim of his work was to show the natural probability 
of the coming of a reign of justice—the advent of a moral millen- 
nium—and, as essential to this, to prove that there is a natural 
progression of the mind in the extension of its knowledge and the 
improvement of its practice. Such a progression implies, according 
to Mr. Dove, the consecutive evolution of the sciences and their 
logical dependence on each other. The classification which he pro- 
poses rests on the principle that every science must have a distinc- 
tive object-noun, the place of which among the categories of the 
mind determines the place of the science among the series of the 
sciences. The object-noun of a science is the primary condition of 
its existence, and of the forms of that noun the science exclusively 
treats. The connection of object-nouns is such that the sciences 
follow in a determinate order, the one in which they must necessarily 
be studied and also that in which they must necessarily be dis- 
covered. It is an order of ever-increasing complexity, each later 
science including not only its own distinctive concept, but those of 
all the sciences which precede it. Thus, Logic is the first and sim- 
plest science. Arithmetic is nothing more than Logic applied to 
number. Algebra is Logic and Arithmetic applied to quantity. 
Geometry (in its larger sense) is Logic, Arithmetic, and Algebra 
applied to space. Statics is Logic, Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry applied to force. And if we look at the object-nouns or 
substantive concepts we shall find, according to Mr. Dove, that 
Logic has two branches, the one treating of identity and the other 
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of equality ; that Arithmetic adds to identity and equality number ; 
Algebra to identity, equality, and number quantity ; Geometry to 
identity, equality, number, and quantity space ; and Statics to all 
these forces. ‘‘ In this order the mathematical sciences must neces- 
sarily be classed, and in this order the mathematical sciences must 
necessarily be discovered. Ten thousand men originating the 
mathematical sciences by a process of independent investigation 
would necessarily discover them in this order; and were ten thou- 
sand worlds peopled with human beings to go through the process of 
making anew the mathematical sciences, every one of those human 
races would pass through the same intellectual course, and evolve 
the abstract sciences exactly in the same necessary order. The con- 
stitution of human reason forbids that it should be otherwise, one 
science being impossible until its antecedent is so well known as to 
be capable of subjective operation. Thus, unless the laws of identity 
are known, there can be no investigation of the laws of equality ; 
and until the laws of equality are known, there can be no investiga- 
tion of the laws of number ; and until Arithmetic is known, there 
can be no investigation of the laws of quantity ; and until the laws 
of quantity are known, there can be no investigation into the rela- 
tions of space; and until Geometry is known, there can be no 
Statics.’”” The sciences which have just been mentioned—the 
mathematical sciences—are all devoid of any idea derived from sense. 
When, however, they are applied to the substantives and operations 
of real life, they originate another order of sciences—the physical 
sciences—which arise one after another in a similar order of com- 
plexity. The first and simplest of these sciences is Dynamics, which 
is closely connected with the last of the mathematical sciences— 
Statics—Statics dealing with forces which neutralize each other, 
and Dynamics with forces which produce motion, the simplest and 
most universal function of matter. It is by adding to motion one 
physical characteristic after another that the physical sciences: are 
consecutively evolved. Thus, add to it weight or resistance, the 
next most general property, and you have Mechanics ; add still 
further sound, light, and heat, and you have as corresponding 
sciences Acoustics, Optics, and Thermology ; add again magnetic 
force, electric force, and affinity, and you have the sciences of 
Magnetism, Electricity, and Chemistry ; and these three sciences 
are, in their turn, the necessary preparations for a new, a third order 
of sciences—the sciences of organization—comprehending Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology. These again lead to another, a fourth 
order of sciences, the man-sciences, or sciences of human action, 
which are a sensational and inductive science called Political 
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Economy and conversant with utility, and a moral and deductive 
science called Politics and conversant with equity. The last science 
is Theology. It closes and completes the book of science properly 
so called. But beyond science lies Critical Philosophy. Science is 
direct and spontaneous, and seeks only to determine what is true in 
that which it makes its object, whether mind or matter; whereas 
Philosophy is subjective and reflective, and inquires not into the 
truth of thought, but into its form and mechanism, endeavoring 
with the whole mass received from the whole circle of the sciences 
to read aright the phenomenon of knowledge. 

The scheme of Dove, it will have been remarked, has an obvious 
resemblance to that of Whewell. It proceeds throughout on the 
same assumption, although that assumption is applied with much 
greater tact and plausibility by Dove than by Whewell. These two 
objections may be urged against the scheme as a whole: 1. The 
conception of object-nouns on which it rests is erroneous. An 
object-noun is implied to be something very ditferent from what is 
ordinarily meant by the object of a science—namely, that about 
which the science is conversant ; it is supposed to be some single 
idea the application of which to appropriate objects constitutes 
science. But it is only of the purely abstract sciences that this can 
be with any appearance even of truth maintained. Inductive science 
at least originates in no such way; it needs only an object in the 
sense of a certain kind of material subject to laws discoverable by 
the inductive process. 2. More even than the scheme of Comte 
that of Dove is vitiated by the hypothesis that the order of the 
formation of the sciences is absolutely fixed and necessary, proceed- 
ing on one straight line, and incapable of being other than it is. 
Comte only makes his scheme exclusively rational and deductive in 
the working of it out and by taking no account of induction as coun- 
teractive of deduction, whereas Dove lays down a priori principles 
and a deductive procedure as the very ground-work of his whole sys- 
tem. In so doing he builds upon the sand. Reason shows that the 
order of the formation of the sciences must be different from what 
he affirms it to be. Facts prove that it is different. Mr. Spencer, 
in his masterly criticism of the Comtist classification, has decisively 
established the truth of both of these affirmations. 

Let us now look a little at the details of Mr. Dove’s scheme. 
Logic is placed at the head of the sciences ; it is said to be the first, 
because the simplest of the sciences. But simplest in this case means 
most abstract, and the most abstract, instead of being always first, 
is generally last. That Logic is more abstract than Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry, instead of being a conclusive reason for sup- 
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posing it to be in the order of study and discovery before them, is a 
reason for suspecting it to be behind them. And, in fact, both 
Arithmetic and Geometry preceded it. If it be said there can be no 
reasoning in number or space which does not presuppose identity 
and equality, the answer is twofold, for, first, in a more relevant 
sense identity and equality presuppose number, space, and other 
concepts regarded as later, since one thing is not identical with or 
equal to another unless identical or equal in number, space, etc. ; 
and, secondly, it needs no science to give us the notions of identity 
or equality before we can proceed to study any other science, as 
these notions are firmly and operatively in our minds before all 
science. Then, further, why confine Logic to reasoning in identity 
and equality? Why not extend it to allreasoning? It will be said, 
because Arithmetic is conversant with reasoning in numbers, Algebra 
with reasoning in quantity, Geometry with reasoning in space, etc. 
But no ; these sciences are conversant with number, quantity, space, 
and their laws, while reasoning and its laws in number, quantity, space, 
or any other concept or matter, are the object of Logic, which is there- 
fore not, strictly speaking, before any science, but pervasive of all 
science, having to trace the connective tissue of all knowledge, the 
forms and methods of all sciences. This view of it, however, would 
have quite deranged Mr. Dove's serial arrangement. It leaves, like- 
wise, no place for his philosophy ; for, according to him, it is Philosophy 
which has to do with the form and method of thought. If, therefore, 
he had taken a sufficiently comprehensive view of Logic he would 
have seen that it included and fulfilled all the functions which he as- 
signed to Philosophy. As to the sciences grouped as Mathematical— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Statics—it is obvious to remark 
that important mathematical sciences are entirely omitted ; and that 
to describe Algebra as Logic and Arithmetic applied to quantity, or 
Geometry as Logic, Arithmetic, and Algebra applied to space, conveys 
no meaning, and cannot be asserted to be erroneous only because un- 
intelligible. Dove represents Arithmetic as the first of the mathe- 
matical sciences, whereas Whewell, it will be remembered, assigns 
that honor to Geometry. Both are right and both wrong. Either 
science may have originated before the other, or they may have 
been of simultaneous origin and growth. Statics is not a mathe- 
matical science at all. Instead of force being, as Dove supposes, a 
mathematical conception and motion, the first and simplest of 
physical conceptions, it is motion which is the mathematical and 
force which is the physical conception. There isa science of pure 
motion, the science now generally called Kinematics ; and it isa 
mathematical science, but only because it treats ‘of motion, dis- 
33 
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placement, and deformature, tortuosity, and curvature, altogether 
independently of force, mass, elasticity, temperature, magnetism, 
electricity, which are all physical attributes, the first not less than 
the last. The arrangement of the Physical Sciences is also defective. 
In particular, secondary sciences are put on a level or equality of 
rank with those of which they are branches, or at least from which 
they are derived. Passing from the Physical Sciences, Psychology 
is found to have been omitted altogether, although it must be 
regarded as the very foundation of the so-called Man-Sciences. 
There can be no science of human actions if there be none of human 
nature. Yet Psychology is not merely a Man-Science. There isa 
Comparative Psychology as certainly as there is a Comparative 
Physiology. The sphere of Psychology includes every fact of sensa- 
tion, every form of consciousness, animal as well as human ; it has 
to do with the psychical life of all sentient creatures from the 
animalcule to the man. This of itself shows that it must always 
be arbitrary to make a group of Man-Sciences. In his 7heory of 
Human Progression, Dove ranked Politics or Ethics as one of the 
Man-Sciences, erroneously identifying Politics and Ethics. It is 
curious to observe how, in his Elements of Political Science, pub- 
lished four years later, he gives Ethics or Politics a quite differ- 
ent position. He places it, in this latter treatise, as an abstract 
science immediately after Statics; in other words, he ranks it asa 
mathematical science, and holds that, owing to the zdea/ character 
of its truths, it stands on a higher level than the mental or other 
inductive sciences. 

The late M. Cournot, a man of remarkable capacity both for phil- 
osophical speculation and scientific research, treated of the co-ordi- 
nation of the departments of human knowledge in his Essaz sur les 
JSondements de nos connaissances (tom. ii., ch. xx.—xxii.), published in 
1851. He followed to some extent Bacon, and toa much larger 
extent Ampére, although he also criticised both with characteristic 
acuteness and independence. He may be said to have adopted, in 
the main, Ampére’s classification, but with numerous and important 
modifications which are mostly decided improvements. He rejected 
‘“‘the artifice of bifurcation.’’ Instead of commingling and con- 
founding, as Ampére did, arts and sciences, he entirely separated 
them. He attempted to distinguish carefully between science 
strictly so called and history, and founded on the distinction a 
division of the sciences into two great series—namely, (a) a cos- 
mological and historical series and (0) a theoretical series. There 
are thus three parallel.series of the kinds or divisions of knowledge 
—a technical series, a cosmological and historical series, and a 
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theoretical series. Our author did not apply the distinction between 
science and philosophy, like that between science and history, as a 
principle of classification. For this his reason was that philosophy 
cannot be sharply separated from science, while history can. Phil- 
osophy, he held, has no special object of its own; is not a science 
or group or series of sciences ; but is an indispensable element of all 
sciences ; lies at their root, pervades their ramifications, and reaches 
to their summits. The series of theoretical sciences he divided into 
five groups—the mathematical, physical, biological, nodlogical, and 
political sciences. Psychology he placed among the biological, not 
the nodlogical sciences; on the other hand, he regarded Natural 
Theology as a nodlogical science. Few of his groups seem to com- 
prehend just the sciences which they ought to contain ; but the dis- 
tribution as a whole has very great merits. 

An American author, Professor W. D. Wilson, published in New 
York, in 1856, an Elementary Treatise of Logic, which contains, 
in its last chapter, a classification of both Sciences and Arts. They 
are divided into three classes—namely, Theoretical Sciences, Practi- 
cal Sciences, and Productive Arts ; so that the scheme is essentially 
a modernized reproduction of the Aristotelian distribution of phil- 
osophy. Each of the three classes, we are told, ‘‘ naturally divides 
itself into two departments, differing in the first class, both in the 
starting-point and in the method ; in the second class they differ in 
the starting-point only ; and in the ¢hzrd class the two departments 
differ chiefly in the object in view—the one producing objects of 
beauty, and the other objects of utility.”’ The departments of the 
Theoretical Sciences are: 1. Exact Sciences, and, 2. Pure Sciences. 
The former includes Meteorology, Ouranography, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, 
Zoology, Ethnology, Psychology, and History; the latter Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Algebra, Calculus, Trigonometry, Analytic 
Geometry, Analytics, Method, and Ontology. The departments of 
the Practical Sciences are: 1. Mixed Sciences, and, 2. Ethical 
Sciences. The former comprehends Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, and Optics ; the latter 
Ethics, Polity, Natural Religion, Jurisprudence, Church Polity, and 
Revealed Religion. The departments of the Productive Arts are : 
1. Fine Arts, and, 2. Useful Arts. The former contains Gardening, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, and Poetry; and the 
latter Agriculture, Metallurgy, Technology, Typography, Engrav- 
ing, Commerce, Medicine, Rhetoric, Political Economy, and War. 
This scheme is much inferior to that of Cournot. It is impossible 
to regard the order in which the sciences are arranged in it as the 
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order in which they have been discovered, or that in which they 
should be studied, or as a natural order of any kind. A number of 
the so-called Exact Sciences are obviously and necessarily less exact 
than the so-called Pure Sciences and Mixed Sciences. The desig- 
nation Exact Sciences is an infelicitous one, as all science is only 
science on condition of being exact. 

There is nothing on our subject worth mentioning in the hazy 
and confused Organismus der Wissenschaft which Adolf Helfferich 
published in 1856. Science he defines as ‘‘the rational or ideal 
reproduction of the real human personality,’’ and, therefore, holds 
that ‘‘the organism (Gliedbau) of science must correspond to the 
organization (Gliederung) of the human being.”’ 

In Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, published in 1859, 
but delivered from 1836-37, there is a classification (see Lect. VII.), 
which, although comprehending only the mental sciences, may be 
noticed here, because if good for the mental sciences it should be 
equally good for the physical sciences. On the other hand, if no 
physical philosopher would think of arranging the sciences with 
which he is conversant as referring to the facts, the laws, and the 
results of the material world, or, in other words, as phenomenologi- 
cal, nomological, and ontological ; if, on the contrary, he must 
recognize that such an arrangement would contravene every true 
notion of what science is, it may be inferred that such an arrange- 
ment of the mental sciences cannot be more tenable, less unscientific, 
less destructive of every true notion of the nature of science. Let 
us consider, however, Hamilton’s classification in itself. 

He starts from the common but erroneous notion that philosophy 
is equivalent to mental science. Then, he proceeds to divide and 
distribute philosophy thus understood on the supposition that mind 
or consciousness yields us facts, laws, and results. If we deal merely 
with the facts or phenomena of mind, we have a mental science or 
department of mental science which may be called the Phznome- 
nology of Mind, but is generally known as Psychology. Its divisions 
correspond to the classes of mental phenomena—cognitions, feelings, 
conative powers. If we deal with the laws of mind we have a 
Nomology of Mind, Nomological Psychology, which comprises 
within itself three different Nomologies—one of cognition, Logic ; 
one of feeling, Aésthetics ; and one of conation, Practical Philosophy, 
or Ethics and Politics. If we deal with the results or inferences 
which the facts of mind or consciousness warrant, we have Ontology, 
Metaphysics Proper, Inferential Psychology. 

Such is the classification of Sir W. Hamilton. None of its divisions, 
Major or minor, seem to me correctly drawn. Begin with the first, 
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the Phenomenology of Mind, erroneously identified with Psychology. 
What sort of science can that be which deals only with facts or 
phenomena, which deals with them to the exclusion of laws? There 
can be no science where there are no laws. Science consists in the 
knowledge of laws. A mere phenomonology, either of matter or 
mind, however extensive, however exhaustive, can have no title to 
be deemed science. Psychology is not such a phenomenology of 
mind, just because it labors to discover the laws of mind, yea, the 
most hidden, the essential, and ultimate laws of mind. The separa- 
tion of facts and laws in science—the assigning of facts to one science 
and of laws to another—involves not only a false division of the 
sciences, but the mutilation and destruction of the very idea and 
life of science, since science is essentially the union of facts and 
laws, the explanation of facts by laws. As to the particular divisions 
of the Nomology, not one of them seems accurately drawn. How 
can Logic, for example, be called a Nomology of the cognitive 
powers? On no reasonable view of it, and not even on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s own view of it. Logic he held to be the science of the 
formal laws of thought, and by thought he meant only what is 
strictly termed discursive thought. In other words, he regarded 
and treated it as the science of some of the laws of one of the processes 
of one of the cognitive faculties, yet in his scheme of classification 
represented it to be the science of all the laws of all the processes of 
all the cognitive faculties, AZsthetics and Ethics are both only in 
part psychological. The distinctive objects and principles of both 
can no more be evolved out of any psychological process than out 
of any physiological or other physical process. And, on the other 
hand, the properly psychological province of Esthetics is not 
inclusive of all the laws of feeling, and yet comprehensive of laws of 
perception, imagination, and reason; and the psychological prov- 
inces of Ethics and Politics are neither limited to nor everywhere 
as extended as the reign of the laws of action. Then the Inferential 
Psychology of Sir W. Hamilton does not seem to answer to Meta- 
physics Proper. Metaphysics is not usually conceived of as a science 
of results, but as a science of principles. It is almost universally 
supposed to be occupied with the conditions of all science, which is 
a very different thing from consisting of the inferences from a par- 
ticular science. There is a science which deals with the results of 
all other sciences—a science to which the ultimate conclusions of 
every science are data from which it draws its own inferences. That 
science is Natural Theology. When the scientific specialist has 
reached his highest generalizations, the theologian receives them 
from him, and, by showing that they are to be regarded as expres- 
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sions of the manifestation of Godhead, surrounds them with a halo 
of Divine glory. Metaphysics is quite a different science, being 
conversant not with what thus overlies, but with what underlies our 
knowledge of contingent things. Hence Sir W. Hamilton’s descrip- 
tion of Metaphysics answers not at all to Metaphysics, but slightly 
to Natural Theology. And it will be observed that both the 
instances which he gives as specimens of the inferences with which 
Metaphysics is concerned are not metaphysical, but theological 
truths—the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. But 
while Hamilton’s Metaphysic answers slightly to Natural Theology, 
it is only slightly and badly, seeing that the truths of Natural 
Theology ought to be drawn from the results not of psychological 
science alone, but of all science. All things tell us of God. The 
mind, indeed, always draws the inference which relates to Him, but 
it does not always draw it from itself. Further, Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Inferential Psychology, as described by himself, is not a psychologi- 
cal science, is not a division of Psychology. Its inferences relate 
to realities beyond the mind, while explanatory of mind ; its truths 
are reached ¢hrough truths of Psychology, but are not truths of 
Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton’s classification, in fact, is erroneous 
from beginning to end—erroneous in its root and in all its ramifica- 
tions. 

M. Charles Renouvier, a vigorous and acute thinker who has 
developed and applied the doctrine of phenomenalism with a com- 
prehensiveness and consistency probably unequalled, dealt with the 
subject of the rational classification of the sciences in the second of 
his Essais de Critique Générale, the Traité de Psychologie Rationnelle 
(ch. xviii.), first published in 1859.* He entirely rejects Comte’s 
hypothesis of a hierarchy of the sciences, and regards their classifica- 
tion as purely a question of logical arrangement. He describes what 
he calls General Criticism (La Critique Générale) as ‘‘ the common 
trunk of all the sciences.’’ It has to analyze the universal con- 
ditions of knowledge; to study the general nature and laws of 
experience ; and to treat specially of the categories of relation, 
personality, causality, and finality. From this trunk spring two 
great branches of sciences—the logical and the physical—which differ 
not only in their objects, but also in their methods, the logical 
sciences following the method of ratiocination, and the physical 
sciences the method of observation and experimentation. The 
logical sciences comprehend (a) logical sciences in the narrower 
sense of the word, those occupied with the relations of quality— 
namely, Logic and General Grammar ; and (4) mathematical sciences, 


~ * T have seen only the second edition, which is of 1875. 
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those occupied with the categories of number, position, succession, 
and change—namely, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematical Analysis, 
Geometry, Rational Mechanics, and Applied ‘Mathematics. The 
physical sciences include a group of Natural History Sciences (Cos- 
mology, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, and their subsidiary 
disciplines), Physics (with Astronomy appended), Chemistry, and 
Biology. The main line of demarcation among the physical sciences 
is that which has strictly physical science and chemical science on 
the one side, and biological science on the other, just as the great 
division of their objects is into inorganic and organic. There are, 
however, according to Renouvier, a number of other studies which 
are not yet definitively separated from philosophical speculation and 
constituted distinct sciences. These, therefore, he would not class 
as sciences, but regard as belonging to General Criticism. They 
include History, Morals, Politics, and Political Economy, and were 
they sufficiently advanced to be accounted sciences might be classed 
as Moral Sciences. The tree of science would then have three, not 
two, great branches. . 

The foregoing scheme has serious defects. One is the non-recog- 
nition of theological science. It is due, doubtless, to the thorough- 
ness and consistency of M. Renouvier’s phenomenalism ; but it also 
indicates that an exclusive phenomenalism is not the whole truth. 
Then, what M. Renouvier calls General Criticism seems an incoherent 
and incongruous combination of philosophy and special science. It 
is identified both with the knowledge which transcends special 
science because of its universality, and with that which falls below it 
because of its lack of certainty. This is not a view to be com- 
mended. Philosophy should keep to the universal, and cannot be 
too critical ; and it shows itself forgetful of both requirements when 
it identifies itself with special studies on the ground that they are 
somewhat too conjectural and uncritical to be deemed sciences. It 
may, further, be reasonably objected that the conditions of thought 
and their relations ought to be regarded as the objects, not of 
La Critique Générale, but of a special science with a perfectly defi- 
nite sphere—a science closely akin to, if not inclusive of, Logic, 
which treats of the conditions of a kind of thought, discursive 
thought ; also, that Logic has to do with reasoning in quantity as 
well as in quality, and, indeed, with reasoning in all categories and 
under all forms. A glance at the order in which the physical sciences 
are arranged will suggest that Comte’s view of ‘‘a hierarchy of the 
sciences’’ cannot be so wholly false as M. Renouviercontends. Were 
it not on the whole a natural and true view he would hardly be found 
conforming to it so much, even when condemning it. It is, likewise, 
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certainly a serious defect in the scheme that so many sciences are 
left unclassed and unarranged. Notwithstanding his great ability, 
therefore, M. Renouvier has not in this instance been successful. 

In a tractate entitled Muovo Albero Enciclopedico, published at 
Naples in 1863, Melchiore Peccenini, of Ferrara, has classified the 
sciences on the hypothesis that the three chief endowments of mind 
are the intellect, the will, and the esthetic sentiment, and that the 
objects which respectively correspond to them are truth, goodness, 
and beauty. Truth, goodness, and beauty ate naturally and closely 
connected, and equally so are all the sciences and fine arts, seeing 
that they originate in these innate ideas. Common to all the sciences 
and arts is being (lente), which in relation to intellect is truth, in rela- 
tion to will goodness, and in relation to zsthetic sense and imagina- 
tion beauty. Hence, under the head of ‘‘ Truth (Intellect)’’ are 
placed all the sciences which ‘‘ regard deing purely with reference to 
intelligence.’” Thus, abstract being is said to be the object of 
Ontology or Protology ; concrete being in God of Natural and Re- 
vealed Theology ; concrete being in the soul of Psychology, Ideology, 
Logic, Grammar, and Somatics; and concrete being in matter of 
General Physics and Particular Physics, both of which are inclusive 
of a large number of sciences. Under ‘‘ Goodness (Will)’’ are 
arranged the sciences ‘‘ which relate to being as fitted to satisfy the 
wants of the spirit.”” These are Eudemonology, Moral Philosophy, 
and Jurisprudence, with its various subordinate and subsidiary dis- 
ciplines. Under ‘‘ Beauty (A&sthetic sentiment)’’ are classed the 
sciences ‘* which refer to being as capable of gratifying the spirit and 
senses.”’ These are Aisthetics, which treats of abstract beauty, and 
a number of sciences which deal with concrete beauty as exemplified 
in forms, motions, sounds, and words. Such is the classification of 
Signor Peccenini. I believe that neither its metaphysical nor its 
psychological principle will stand examination. Placing the physical 
sciences after the theological,and psychological sciences is in various 
respects obviously unnatural. Not one of the larger groups seems 
accurately divided and distributed. 

In 1863 appeared also the first edition of Professor Di Giovanni’s 
Principii di Filosofia Prima, in which (vol. i., Lez. 3) the sciences are 
classified as belonging either to Primary or Secondary Philosophy. 
The former is represented as comprehending Logic, Ontology, 
Theology, Cosmology, Psychology, Noology, and Ethics ; the latter 
as containing Esthetics, Philosophy of Systems, Social Philosophy, 
and Philosophy of History. The learned author endeavors to show 
that his classification can be connected with, and conformed to, the 
ideal formula of Gioberti. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer’s essay on The Genesis of Science, orig- 
inally published in 1854, was largely devoted to the refutation of 
Comte’s views regarding the rational arrangement of the sciences. 
His own views as to their correlation were expounded ina subse- 
quent essay on The Classification of the Sciences, originally pub- 
lished in 1864; and obviously opposition to Comte must have been 
a considerable motive and factor in their formation. He holds that 
**the sciences as arranged in the succession specified by M. Comte 
do not logically conform to the natural and invariable hierarchy of 
phenomena ;”’ that ‘‘ there is no serial order whatever in which they 
can be placed, which represents either their logical dependence or 
the dependence of phenomena ;”’ and that ‘‘ the historical develop- 
ment of the sciences has not taken place in any serial order.’” At 
the same time, he thinks that the sciences may be distributed into 
classes, and endeavors to show how this may be done on what he 
regards as the only true principle of classification—namely, that in 
each class of colligated facts more numerous and radical character- 
istics must be included than any of its facts have in common with 
objects excluded from the class. Now, having regard to this prin- 
ciple, the broadest natural division of the sciences is, he affirms, that 
between sciences which deal with the abstract relations under which 
phenomena are presented to us, and those which deal with the 
phenomena themselves—between sciences which deal with the mere 
blank forms of existence, and those which deal with real existences. 
The former class contains Logic and Mathematics, and these are 
pre-eminently the Abstract Sciences. The latter class is composed 
of two great groups of sciences, the Abstract Concrete Sciences and 
the Concrete Sciences. The Abstract Concrete Sciences treat of 
realities in their elements, or of the real relations implicated in cer- 
tain classes of facts. Such are Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry. 
The Concrete Sciences deal with realities in their totalities, or, in 
other words, with aggregates of phenomena. They comprehend 
Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Psychology, and Sociology. ‘‘ From 
the beginning, the abstract sciences, the abstract concrete sciences, 
and the concrete sciences have progressed together, the first solving 
problems which the second and third presented, and growing only 
by the solution of the problems ; and the second similarly growing 
by joining the first in solving the problems of the third. All along 
there has been a continuous action and reaction between the three 
great classes of sciences.” 

The classification of Mr. Spencer has been criticised by Bain in 
his Deductive Logic, by Renouvier in his Psychologie, by Siciliani in 
his Rinnovamento della Filosofia positiva in Italia, and others. It has 
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been adopted with some modifications by Mr. Fiske in his Cosmic 
Philosophy. It has been defended against the objections of Dr. Bain 
by Mr. Spencer himself in the third edition of his essay (1871). 
My own criticism of it must necessarily be much briefer than I 
could wish. 

Mr. Spencer is probaby right in holding that any merely serial 
arrangement of the sciences must be an inadequate and erroneous 
expression of their relations to one another. But he can hardly be 
correct in supposing that there is no natural series of the sciences at 
all—none representative either of logical dependence or dependence 
of phenomena. In fact, he himself recognizes a truth which plainly 
implies that sciences may be arranged in series according to their 
logical dependence. Mark the following words: ‘* The three groups 
of Sciences may be briefly defined as laws of the forms, laws of the 
Jactors, laws of the products. And when thus defined, it becomes 
manifest that the groups are so radically unlike in their natures, that 
there can be no transitions between them ; and that any Science 
belonging to one of the groups must be quite incongruous with the 
Sciences belonging to either of the other groups, if transferred. 
How fundamental are the differences between them will be further 
seen on considering their functions. The first, or abstract group, is 
instrumental with respect to both the others; and the second, or 
abstract-concrete group, is zwstrumental with respect to the third or 
concrete group. An endeavor to invert these functions will at once 
show how essential is the difference of character. The second and 
third groups supply subject-matter to the first, and the third sup- 
plies subject-matter to the second; but none of the truths which 
constitute the third group are of any use as solvents of the problems 
presented by the second group; and none of the truths which the 
second group formulates can act as solvents of problems contained 
in the first group.’’ In this passage we are told that the abstract 
sciences, Logic and Mathematics, are instrumental to the abstract- 
concrete sciences, Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry, and that all 
these sciences of both classes are instrumental not only to such con- 
crete sciences as deal only with mathematical, mechanical, physical, 
and chemical properties—e.g., Astronomy and Geology, but also to 
those which are conversant with distinctly new peculiarities—e.g., 
Biology and Psychology. But if so, on what ground will Mr. 
Spencer maintain that the sciences of Logic, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Psychology do not form a logically 
dependent series? Is Logic not as instrumental to Mathematics as 
Mathematics to Mechanics or: Physics? Is Physics not as in- 
strumental to Chemistry as Chemistry to Biology? Will Mr. 
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Spencer contend that Biology is not instrumental to Psychology, 
seeing that he has represented both as sciences of the same class ? 
Astronomy and Geology, however certain and soundly constituted 
sciences they may be, cannot possibly be ranked among sciences 
which deal with elements or properties not resolved, or proved to be 
resolvable, into properties with which more general sciences are 
occupied. But these two sciences being removed from where they 
have plainly no right to be, Mr. Spencer would seem to have himself 
constructed a series of sciences of the very kind which, in opposition 
to Comte, he declares to be impossible. Comte meant no more by 
calling one science logically dependent on another than that the one 
placed first is instrumental as regards the one placed last, while the 
latter is not instrumental as regards the former. If there be a 
number of sciences dealing with fundamentally distinct phenomena, 
and so related that every antecedent is instrumental as regards every 
consequent, and no consequent is instrumental as regards any antece- 
dent, a series of sciences is constituted which represents the logical 
dependence of its members. Mr. Spencer starts with denying that 
there is any such series, but ends by implicitly showing that there is 
one. His own classification, taken in connection with the passage 
quoted, is a decisive refutation of what is extreme in his own criti- 
cism of the Comtist scheme. So far from having succeeded in over- 
throwing that scheme, he has only at the utmost succeeded in 
slightly modifying it. There is a logical dependence of the sciences. 
And why? Just because there is a natural dependence of phenom- 
ena. The quantitative relations with which mathematics deals are 
more general than the mechanical laws which physics brings to light ; 
there can be no chemical combinations unconditioned by physical 
properties ; vital functions never appear apart from chemical proc- 
esses ; and there must be life before there can be consciousness. 
This remarkable hierarchy of phenomena is a fact which a cloud of 
abstract language or a covering of subtle reasoning may to some 
extent and for a short while conceal from our view, but which no 
language or reasoning can efface or even long obscure. And there 
being such a hierarchy of phenomena, it is scarcely conceivable that 
there should be no corresponding hierarchy of sciences. 

The terminology of the Spencerian classification has little to 
recommend it. There is no science which deals with concrete things 
to the exclusion of abstract relations or with abstract relations to 
the exclusion of concrete things. All science deals with relations, 
and is more or less abstract. The concreteness of the objects of the 
so-called concrete sciences is a concretion of elements and laws which 
are abstract ; and the essential function of these sciences is to dis- 
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cover the abstract factors and operations explanatory of the concrete 
wholes. Triangles, squares, and circles are as much concrete things 
with respect to space and its relations as the earth is a concrete 
thing with respect to matter and its physical properties and laws. 
The only distinction among the sciences as to abstractness is one of 
more or less ; the only difference one of degree and not of kind. It 
should be obvious, from the very nature of abstraction, that the 
word abstract is so entirely a term of degree and relation that it can- 
not be properly employed to denote distinctions deemed ultimate or 
specific. But Mr. Spencer’s use of it is not merely inappropriate ; 
it is misleading, inasmuch as it tends to conceal from view that the 
chief requirement in a philosophical classification of the sciences is 
to determine which are simple and fundamental, and which com- 
pound and derivative. Comte clearly saw the importance of this 
requirement ; Spencer has, unfortunately, not seen it, and so throws 
together into his third group sciences which are really separated by 
the deepest and widest of scientific distinctions. 

Mr. Spencer’s reasons for affirming that the so-called abstract 
sciences, Logic and Mathematics, are more widely separated from 
all others than any other sciences are from one another, are far from 
convincing. One is that these abstract sciences deal with relations 
apart from realities, whereas other sciences deal with realities, and 
‘relations of whatever orders are nearer akin to one another than 
they are to any objects, and objects of whatever orders are nearer 
akin to one another than they are to any relations.’’ This Mr. 
Spencer supposes to be self-evident. It is not so tome. Mora- 
relations are surely much more akin to moral actions than to mathe- 
matical relations. If not, there should be a science of moral rela- 
tions parted by a wide chasm from a science of moral actions. Were 
Mr. Spencer’s view correct, the division among the sciences into 
sciences of relations and sciences of objects should be drawn through 
the whole scheme of science, instead of being merely made use of to 
separate two sciences from the rest. In fact, it is quite incorrect, 
and no division of the sciences ought to be founded upon it. There 
is no science without both objects and relations. There are no rela- 
tions without objects. The conception of relations without objects 
is not an abstract, but an absurd conception. What proof does Mr. 
Spencer produce that the abstract sciences deal exclusively with 
relations? None at all; he merely says that they deal exclusively 
with space and time, and that ‘‘ space is the abstract of all relations 
of co-existence, and time the abstract of all relations of sequence.”’ 
But how can there be any relations of co-existence without space, 
or of relations of sequence without time? Every experience and 
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conception of co-existence presupposes the intuition of space, and of 
sequence that of time. To call the necessary.conditions of thought 
and experience adstracts from either is a serious abuse of language. 
Mr. Spencer has, however, another reason for regarding his first 
division of the sciences as the broadest which can be drawn. The 
abstract sciences, he says, treat of “‘ the forms in which phenomena 
are known to us,’’ ‘‘the empty forms of things,’’ whereas other 
sciences treat of “‘the phenomena themselves,’ ‘‘things them- 
selves ;’’ and ‘‘the distinction between the empty forms of things 
and the things themselves is a distinction which cannot be exceeded 
in degree.” Things, things themselves, are, then, phenomena, 
phenomena themselves—not noumena, or things in themselves. One 
is glad to know this, for the word ‘‘ thing’’ is by itself very vague 
and nebulous; but knowing it, one must wish to know also what 
Mr. Spencer can mean by contrasting space and time with things or 
phenomena. Are these “‘ forms of things’’ not themselves “‘ things’’ ? 
Are these ‘‘ forms of phenomena’’ not themselves ‘‘ phenomena’’ ? 
Yes or no? If yes, why oppose forms and things, forms and 
phenomena? If no, then there are sciences of what are not things, 
of what are not phenomena—sciences either of nothings or noumena 
—and, in this case, Mr. Spencer’s whole philosophy is a vanity, inas- 
much as it is based on the supposition that science is limited to the 
phenomenal. Further, one may reasonably wish to know in what 
relevant sense Mr. Spencer can call space and time ‘* empty forms.”’ 
If they are empty, how do the sciences which deal with them bring 
so much out of them? E£x nzthilo nihil fit. Itis manifestly just 
because space and time are not empty of quantitative properties and 
relations that there are mathematical sciences ; and manifestly just 
because they are thus not empty, but contain so many of the funda- 
mental attributes of matter that the sway of mathematical science is 
spreading over the whole physical universe, and that physical science 
tends constantly to become more and more mathematical. 

I might proceed to show by a direct consideration of the abstract and 
abstract-concrete sciences of Mr. Spencer that the distance between 
them is by no means so broad as he affirms, but this has been already 
so successfully accomplished by other critics as to be now unneces- 
sary. The abstract sciences, according to Mr. Spencer, are Logic 
and Mathematics ; and the former treats of qualitative, the latter of 
quantitative relations. That Logic treats of qualitative relations is, 
however, a proposition which he has not only failed to substantiate, 
but failed to make intelligible. He regards it as conversant in some 
sense, like Mathematics, with time and space. What, then, are the 
qualitative, non-quantitative relations either of time or space? 
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Logic is not limited in the way Mr. Spencer supposes. Were it 
unable to deal with quantitative relations there could be no Mathe- 
matics. There is even no perfectly accurate Logic which is not 
quantitative. Logic if simply qualitative may be conclusive, but 
cannot be absolutely exact. 

Mr. Spencer’s distribution of the abstract-concrete sciences into 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, and Sciences of Light, Heat, Elec- 
tricity, and Magnetism seems inferior to Comte’s classification of the 
fundamental sciences, if Astronomy be excluded. Biology and 
Psychology, if not Sociology, ought to find their places in this group 
and not among the merely concrete sciences, as although they have 
concrete applications, they are in their own natures decidedly 
abstract. There are important differences between Mechanics and 
Physics, or rather between Molar and Molecular Mechanics ; but it 
is very doubtful if we ought to regard them as two distinct kinds of 
Mechanics, or two fundamentally distinct sciences. To do so 
appears an error akin to Comte’s separation of Celestial from Ter- 
restrial Mechanics. How objectionable the designation ‘‘ abstract- 
concrete’ is may be most readily seen, perhaps, in the case of 


Mechanics, which in itself is as abstract as Geometry, and in its 
applications is not more concrete. 


The distinction between the so-called abstract-concrete and con- 
crete sciences implies a real distinction, but does not coincide with 
it. The division which should have been drawn is that between 
fundamental or simple and derivative or complex sciences. If, 
instead of Biology and Psychology, Mr. Spencer had inserted Botany 
and Zoology into his third group, he would have conformed much 
better to his own description of concrete science, and would have 
ranked along with Astronomy and Geology sciences which resemble 
them much more in scope, method, and general character. 

Like Comte, Mr. Spencer has failed to recognize how broad is the 
division between physical and psychical science ; like Comte also, 
he has assigned no place in the system of knowledge either to Meta- 
physics or Theology. These peculiarities of opinion follow naturally 
from his principles, but must, of course, appear serious defects to 
those whose principles are different. 

The discourse of Professor Zeller, Ueber die Aufgabe der Phil- 
osophie und thre Stellung zu den wibrigen Wissenschaften, held at 
Heidelberg on 23 Nov., 1868,* touches thoughtfully on our problem 
at various points, but does not directly treat of it. The important 
work of the late Professor Harms, Philosophische Einleitung in die 
Encyklopedie der Phystk, which forms the first volume of Karsten’s 

* Republished in his ‘‘ Vortrage u. Abhandlungen.” Zweite Sammlung, 1877. 
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Allgemeine Encyklopedie der Phystk, and was published in 1869, 
does not classify or distribute the non-physical sciences. 

The classification adopted by Dr. Bain will be found in his Logic, 
Deduction, published in 1870. The substance of it—the best part 
of it—is derived from Comte. He considers that there are seven 
fundamental or abstract sciences—namely: 1. Logic; 2. Mathe- 
matics ; 3. Mechanics or Mechanical Physics ; 4. Molecular Physics ; 
5. Chemistry; 6. Biology; 7. Psychology. ‘‘In every one of 
these there is a distinct department of phenomena ; taken together, 
they comprehend all known phenomena ; and the order indicated is 
the order from simple to complex, and from independent to depen- 
dent, marking the order of study and of evolution.’’ Next, there are 
““ concrete sciences’’—as Meteorology, Mineralogy, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, Sociology, Philology—*‘ no one of which involves any opera- 
tion but what is expounded in the fundamental or departmental 
sciences.” Finally, there are ‘‘ practical sciences.’’ These form 
not only a large, but a most heterogeneous group, including arts 
like Building and Dyeing, and, I suppose, Baking and Brewing, dis- 
ciplines like Jurisprudence and, Political Economy, and sciences 
which may fairly claim to be themselves fundamental and depart- 
mental, as, for example, Ethics and A¢sthetics. This group is no 
natural class ; it is an artificial mixture, suggestive of hotch-potch. 
Like Comte and Spencer, Dr. Bain acknowledges neither Meta- 
physics nor Theology to be sciences of any kind. Were it not for 
the unfortunate group of so-called practical sciences, Dr. Bain’s clas- 
sification would, however, be an improvement on Comte’s and much 
superior to Spencer’s. 

Professor Carlo Cantoni, well known by his studies on Vico 
and Kant, in his Corso elementare di Filosofia, published in the 
same year as Bain’s Logic, also sketched a classification of the 
sciences. He would divide them, according to the nature of the 
cognitions which constitute them, into two classes—the ideal or 
rational and the experimental; and according to their matter or 
objects into three classes—namely: 1. Those which treat of the 
fundamental principle and universal conditions of existence— 
Ontology, Natural Theology, Cosmology ; 2. Those which treat of 
material things and conditions—Physics, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics ; and, 3. Those which treat of the powers, laws, 
and actions of spiritual beings, z.e., men—Psychology, Logic, Ethic, 
Esthetic, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Pzedagogy. 
This scheme may be held to be defective in that it does not recog- 
nize the necessary conjunction of the ideal and experimental in 
cognition, the unnaturalness of placing first the sciences which are 
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most remote and abstruse, and the impropriety of treating funda- 
mental and derivative sciences as of co-ordinate rank. 

The first edition of Professor Valdarini’s Principio Intendimento 
e Storia della Classificazione delle umane conoscenze secondo Franceso 
Bacone also appeared in 1870. The second edition is of 1880. It 
contains a skilful exposition and energetic defence of the Baconian 
classification, and gives a very meritorious account of classifications 
of science in general. 

G. B. Peyretti, who has drawn his philosophy largely from 
Rosmini, discourses of the evolution and distribution of the sciences 
in his /stztustont dt Filosofia teoretica, published at Turin in 1874. 
The fundamental division of his classification is into rational or 
human sciences, which are conversant with the zxtelligible, and re- 
vealed or divine sciences, conversant with the superintelligible. Each 
of these orders is divided into a scitenza prima and scienze seconde. 
The primary sciences supply to the secondary sciences appropriate 
principles, and may be regarded as the organizing and organic wholes 
of which the secondary sciences are the members. The primary 
rational science is Philosophy, which is either Theoretical (inclusive 
of Ideology and Metaphysics) or Practical. The secondary rational 
sciences are Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Zoology, Medicine, Jurisprudence, etc. Theology is the primary 
revealed science ; Dogmatic Theology and Moral Theology are the 
secondary revealed sciences. The separation of the intelligible and 
superintelligible, of philosophy and theology, of the rational and the 
revealed sciences, as presented in this scheme, implies a very per- 
plexing dualism which Peyretti attempts to transcend by the sup- 
position of ‘‘a science of the whole, both intelligible and super- 
intelligible—a synthesis of the sciences’’— Encyclopedia. But 
must not such Encyclopzedia be deemed the only true sczenza prima, 
and Philosophy and Theology only scienze seconde? Besides, how 
is the synthesis to be effected? Is it by reason or revelation? In 
either case reason and revelation must stand to each other in another 
relation than is implied in the contrast which demands a synthesis. 
The classification of Peyretti unfortunately rests on conceptions of 
the relation of reason to truth and science, and of nature to reve- 
lation, which must render it unacceptable to all but a small class of 
religionists, and are too likely to lead others to undervalue the really 
judicious observations which he has made on the forms of knowledge 
and the stages of its development. 

Baldassare Labanca, who advocates what he calls an inclusive 
system of philosophy, in opposition to exclusive systems, devotes a 
chapter of his Dialettica (vol. ii., lib. iv., c. i.), published in 1875, to 
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a consideration of the proper encyclopzedical arrangement of the 
sciences. In his view, a logical distribution of ¢ru¢h must be the 
basis of a logical distribution of the sciences, seeing that truth is the 
end of all the sciences. But that isthreefold. All truth comes from 
the ideal world, the real world, or the social world, and is appre- 
hended through reason, sensibility, or testimony. Hence three 
classes of sciences—the speculative, experimental, and documental. 
To the speculative class belong the metaphysical, mathematical, 
ethical, juridical, political, and zesthetical sciences ; to the experi- 
mental class, all the sciences called positive—physics, mechanics, 
chemistry, geology, etc. ; to the documental class, the historical, 
linguistic, geographical, statistical, and economical sciences. All 
sciences, however, assume certain principles and primary data, and 
sO presuppose and depend on Philosophy. The divisions of phil- 
osophy correspond to those of science; hence, a philosophy of spirit, 
comprehensive of the ideal or speculative sciences; a philosophy of 
nature, regulative of the positive or experimental sciences; and 
a philosophy of history, which dominates the documental or social 
sciences. These three great branches of philosophy spring from 
a primary and universal philosophy, the one root and common stem 
of the tree of knowledge. Is this scheme as true and solid as it is 
neat and symmetrical? No; and for a reason fully acknowledged 
by Signor Labanca himself. He tells us that he bases his funda- 
mental division merely on the predominance of the traits mentioned, 
not on the exclusion of others ; that the speculative sciences cannot 
dispense with experience and authority, or the positive sciences with 
reason and authority, or the social sciences with reason and experi- 
ence ; and that all the sciences are, in fact, mixed, being drawn 
more or less from all the worlds of truth through all the channels of 
knowledge ; but he contends that the division, instead of being in 
consequence discredited, is only thereby proved to be in conformity 
with the inclusive nature of dialectics. Surely it proves rather that 
a dialectic thus inclusive is incompetent to draw specific distinc- 
tions. It would, besides, be difficult, if not impossible, to make 
out, as regards the particular sciences, even the predominance or 
preponderance asserted. Other objections suggest themselves, but 
may be withheld. 

The work of Prof. Conti, // Vero nell’ Ordine (2 vols., 1876), is 
very largely occupied with the doctrine of the sciences. The ency- 
clopzedic problem is the theme of the eleventh chapter. Science, 
history, and art are represented as the departments of human knowl- 
edge. Science is the first in the order of reflection, but the last in 
the order of formation. It is to be divided into Philosophy, Mathe- 

34 
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matics, Physics, and Positive Theology. Philosophy is either specu- 
lative or practical, in the former case including Ontology, Rational 
Theology, Cosmology, and Psychology, in the latter Logic, A¢sthet- 
ics, and Ethics. Mathematics is either pure or applied. Physics 
comprehends Physics in the special sense of the term, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Pathology, and Physical Anthropology. Positive 
Theology is founded upon authority, and therefore to be entirely 
separated from the theology which, being based on reason, is a part 
of philosophy. I leave it to the reader to criticise this scheme for 
himself. 

In 1877 an article of Benno Erdmann on the “‘ Gliederung der 
Wissenschaften”’ appeared in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie, Ba. ii., Hft. i. It is marked by the clearness and 
penetration characteristic of its author, and although in its general 
conclusions there may be little that is remarkable, the observations 
which it contains on the nature and limits of various particular 
sciences are undoubtedly most worthy of consideration. The 
sciences as a whole are conceived of by Erdmann as a system con- 
versant with a complex of regular series of elementary data. Each 
series is represented by a special discipline, and there are as many 
groups of sciences as there are different kinds of series. The mathe- 
matical sciences constitute the first great group, as their series are 
resolvable into absolutely like elements and purely logical relations. 
The sciences concerned with causal connection and real evolution 
are, then, divided into forma/—those which seek general laws—and 
material or historical—those which deal with the processes of change 
which arise from the interaction of general laws. It is next argued 
that in the present state of our knowledge we must also distribute 
them into mechanical and psychica?-—Naturwitssenschaften and Getstes- 
wissenschaften—but with the admission that this distinction may 
eventually be discovered to be unwarranted. After a few general 
remarks on the formal mechanical sciences, the historico-mechanical 
sciences—Astronomy, Geology, Anorganology, Organology, Anthro- 
pology—are more fully characterized. The sciences held to belong 
at once to the formal and the psychical class are Psychology and 
the normative sciences of knowing (Logic and Theory of Cognition), 
of willing in conduct toward things (Ethic), and of feeling in the 
appreciation of things (Aésthetic). While Psychology treats of 
psychical processes as they are, the other psychical sciences just 
mentioned discuss their validity. The historico-psychical sciences 
are unfortunately not described and distributed. The sciences even 
when combined are, according to Erdmann, incomplete ; between 
them and within them there are blanks or gaps which can only be 
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filled up in a hypothetical manner; and there is a discipline—not 
entitled to be called a science—which has this function—namely, 
Metaphysics. Besides may be appended Pedagogy and Theology, 
the former an art based on Psychology and Ethics, and the latter 
one which undertakes to satisfy the interest of the general under- 
standing in the ultimate questions of knowledge in a way conducive 
to culture and progress. These are the findings, of Dr. Benno 
Erdmann. Some of them are, I think, not in the least made out. 
A little reflection on the distinctive nature of Theology, on the char- 
acter of its relation to the sciences, and on the number of disciplines, 
some of which are plainly theoretical, which it embraces, should 
suffice to show that it cannot properly be ranked along with Pzeda- 
gogy, and regarded as merely a practical appendage to psychical 
research and metaphysical conjecture. The account given of the 
function of Metaphysics is more amusing than edifying. If true, 
she who was erewhile held to be the queen of the sciences is, in 
reality, but a degraded and untrustworthy handmaiden who mends 
their tattered garments by patching them with cobwebs. It is 
obviously, however, not true, for the whole representation given of 
Metaphysics is but a mutilated and caricatured reflection of the idea 
of a doctrine of the sciences—a doctrine which has for aim to trace 
the limits, note the defects, and exhibit the relations of the sciences, 
as much without hypothesis or conjecture as possible. In regard to 
the so-called normative psychical sciences due weight is not assigned 
to the fact that the validity of the distinctions between truth and 
error, right and wrong, beauty and deformity, can no more be shown 
to result from mental than from mechanical processes, and must be 
the object of investigations of a kind commonly called metaphysical. 
Professor Simone Corleo has treated of the doctrine of the sciences, 
or, as he calls it, sophology, in his Szstema della Filosofia Universale 
(Rome, 1880). He distributes the sciences into physical, metaphysical, 
and moral, and gives under each head an ample enumeration of 
particular disciplines ; but he does not show how his classes are 
related, or group their constituent members, or arrange these mem- 
bers in their natural order of sequence, contiguity, or dependence. 
M. L. Bourdeau, in his elaborate 7/éorte des sciences (2 vols. 1882), 
resumed the work of Comte in the spirit of Comte, seeking to ex- 
pound an “ integral’’ or universal science into which shall enter no 
metaphysical or theological conception. His treatise is one of very 
great importance, to which, if the publication of my studies on the 
sctentia sctentiarum be continued, I shall have frequently to refer. 
At present, however, I need only state that, like Comte, he arranges 
what he regards as fundamental sciences in a single linear series 
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and that series runs as follows: 1. Positive Ontology or Logic, the 
science of realities, employing the method of intuition ; 2. Metrology 
or Mathematics, the science of magnitudes, employing the method 
of deduction ; 3. Z7heseology or Dynamics, the science of positions, 
employing the method of observation ; 4. Potology or Physics, the 
science of modalities, employing the method of experimentation ; 
5. Craseology or Chemistry, the science of combinations, employing - 
the method of integration ; 6. Morphology, the science of forms, 
employing the method of comparison; and 7. Praxcology, the 
science of functions, employing the method of connection. The 
Ontology of M. Bourdeau is mainly a kind of Psychology, and not 
entitled, it seems to me, to the place of priority which he assigns it. 
At least one whole department of his Thesiology—that of Kinetics 
-—properly belongs to Mathematics. The way in which he distin- 
guishes Morphology and Praxeology, and divides and distributes 
both, is the most original and ingenious part of his scheme, and I 
regret that I cannot give it the consideration which it merits. I 
think it could be shown that the separation of forms and functions, 
necessary and important although it be within certain limits, is not 
so radical and far-reaching as he would make it. The new desig- 
nations which he gives to the methods of the sciences seem as little 
to be commended as the new names which he applies to the sciences 
themselves. Of course, the objections which hold good against 
positivism in general must hold good against the positivism of 
M. Bourdeau. 

The Order of the Sciences, an Essay on the Philosophical Classification 
and Organization of Human Knowledge, published in 1882 by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Shields, of Princeton, may fairly be ranked among 
the best of the smaller treatises which have appeared on the subject of 
which it treats. Its exhibition of the scheme of scientific distribution 
adopted is clear and skilful ; its criticism of other classifications is 
discriminating and incisive. The author successively enunciates and 
applies to his problem the following principles : ‘‘ 1. A philosophical 
scheme of the sciences should be based upon the facts which support 
them, rather than upon the ideas which they involve; 2. Sucha 
scheme should fully reflect all the distinct classes of facts which have 
been scientifically ascertained ; 3. It should exhibit all classes of 
facts in their actual connections as co-existent in space and succes- 
sive in time ; 4. It should, embrace both the empirical and meta- 
physical divisions of the sciences in logical correlation ; and 5. It 
should have its completion in a general science of all the other 
sciences, based upon their historical and logical evolution.’’ A strict 
application of the first of these principles, he thinks, ‘‘ would exclude 
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the abstract sciences of Logic and Mathematics from a philosophical 
classification, and retain them as disciplinal studies, until, by being 
employed in empirical investigations, they acquire a content of 
positive knowledge, when they simply become parts and processes of 
other more real sciences.’ As regards the second principle, he 
holds ‘‘ that thé progress of science has brought into view six dis- 
tinct classes of facts, affording ground for as many corresponding 
groups of fundamental sciences—the Physical, the Chemical, the 
Organical, the Psychical, the Social, and the Religious.’’ In connec- 
tion with his third principle he maintains that, ‘‘ although the differ- 
ent classes of facts are distinct and separate, yet they are found 
succeeding one another in a fixed order of mutual dependence and 
increasing multiformity, each involving its predecessor, and becoming 
a condition precedent to its successor ; and with such actual proces- 
sion of phenomena must correspond the normal procession of the 
sciences.””’ He also lays down a series of what he calls Principal 
Sciences—Astronomy, Geology, Anthropology, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Theology—‘“‘ each Principal Science representing, in a 
concrete form, the parallel group of Fundamental Sciences to which 
it corresponds, and including, as its special domain, all of those 
Fundamental Sciences from which it is not excluded by its imme- 
diate predecessor and successor in the series.’’ All these sciences, 
he argues, exemplify the fourth principle by being half empirical and 
half metaphysical. And he concludes by treating of the conditions 
and nature of that terminal science which, as the fifth proposition 
affirms, must organize and complete all other sciences. 

In the following respects these views of Dr. Shields fail to com- 
mand my assent. The ideas of a science may be its facts, as, for 
example, in Mathematics, which is truly science in its most perfect 
form and no merely disciplinal study. Further, ideas may give to 
the facts their distinctive character. Only if the idea of God have 
validity can religious facts be more than simply facts of psychology. 
But for the idea which underlies it theology would have to be 
included in mental pathology. Again, moral and esthetic facts 
seem as distinct from merely psychical facts as social and religious 
facts. Then, I cannot concur in the acceptance of Comte’s doctrine 
of a single linear series of sciences. The relationship of the sciences 
is not truly represented when it is reduced to a simple order of 
sequence. The conception of a series of Principal Sciences parallel 
to a series of Fundamental Sciences also appears very questionable. 
Is it not misleading, for instance, to bring together Astronomy and 
Theology as Principal Sciences, seeing that Astronomy is merely 
one of a number of sciences of physical facts, whereas Theology is 
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the science of religious facts? Further, while holding that the 
sciences involve metaphysical ideas or conditions, I do not deem it 
correct to maintain that they have each a metaphysical part. To do 
so ignores the connection of the categories, and is inconsistent with 
the unity and independence of metaphysics. Finally, while accept- 
ing Dr. Shields’s account of the function of the doctrine of science 
as thoroughly just, I cannot regard the doctrine itself as the terminal 
science, but only as the first department of philosophy. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, another American writer favorably known 
by his contributions to philosophy and mental science, has published 
a paper, well worthy of consideration, Ox the Classification of the 
Sciences, in Mind, No. XXXIV., April, 1884. It is necessary 
to leave unnoticed his remarks on the historical classification of the 
sciences, as also on the distinction between Static and Dynamic 
Sciences, and to state only the general result at which he arrives as 
to a logical classification. He places Mathematics alongside of all 
other sciences, ‘‘ not as constitutive, but as concomitant ;”’ and then 
gives the following series of the sciences, as one which is determined 
by ‘‘the principle of aggregation :”’ 1. Chemistry—the Science of 
Atom; 2. Molecular Physics—Science of Molecule; 3. Molar 
Physics—Science of Mass; 4. Biology—Science of Aggregated Cell- 
Masses ; 5. Psychology—Science of Individual Man; 6. Sociology 
—Science of Human Aggregates ; and 7. Theology—Science of God. 
“ The order of aggregation plainly is: Atoms into molecules, mole- 
cules into masses, cell-masses into plants, animals, and men, and 
these into societies. Nature is thus a combination of wheels within 
wheels. This classification presents the general order of the depen- 
dence of thesciences. If we wish, for instance, to study in Sociology 
the family, there will be necessarily presupposed a knowledge of the 
human individual as a psychical whole ; and this presupposes a study 
of the human animal, and this of the cell, and this of masses, mole- 
cules, and atoms. Herein is a ‘ hierarchy of the sciences.’ If this 
be the order of dependence of the sciences, it must also be the order 
of their completion, the higher sciences necessarily waiting on the 
lower. Again, it is also the order of increasing complexity, as has 
been exemplified throughout. It is also the order of increasing 
speciality and concreteness, in that it is a logical order of increasing 
intension and decreasing extension. A number of objects decrease, 
and numbers of attributes increase. It is also the order of recog- 
nized rank.’ 

On this simple yet ingenious scheme of Mr. Stanley the following 
criticisms may be offered: First, it is not shown that Mathematics 
only is so concomitant with the other sciences that it cannot be sim- 
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ply placed in a series of the sciences. The same is true of Logic, in- 
asmuch as all other sciences are built up by logical processes. The 
same is true even of Theology, inasmuch as all other sciences furnish 
materials for Theology. Secondly, the conception given of the 
nature and position of Chemistry seems untenable. Chemistry is de- 
fined as the Science of the Atom, and as such is regarded as the first 
constitutive science. In reality, Chemistry has not yet ‘proved the 
existence of the atom. The atom is still only an assumption, and 
may turn out to be a pseudo-metaphysical fiction. And should its 
existence be scientifically established, it is most improbable that it 
will not be found to have properties and relations of a mechanical 
order, simpler and more general than its chemical characteristics. 
Chemistry has not to do with atoms more than with molecules and 
masses. It has to do with the analysis of compounds into elements 
and the synthesis of elements into compounds. It is, as M. Bour- 
deau says, the science of combinations. Thirdly, the principle of 
aggregation is insufficient and unsuited for the classification of the 
sciences. It is just because there are distinctions of things which 
cannot be explained by aggregation that there are distinct sciences, 
If life and mind could be shown to be simply aggregates, Biology 
and Psychology would be at the same time resolved into Chemistry. 
Sociology can have no claim to be more than a department of 
Psychology unless it can be shown to be more than “* human aggre- 
gation.’’ The idea of God, in which Theology is rooted, is not that 
of an aggregate. 

Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, also an American, exhibits a 
tabular scheme of classification of the sciences in his ‘* System of 
_ Psychology’’ (vol. i., p. 76-7), published in 1844. His main divi- 
sion is into (a) Sciences relating primarily to the extended—Non- 
Ego Sciences; and (4) Sciences relating primarily to the unex- 
tended—Ego Sciences. Class A is subdivided into Physics and 
Biology, each of which is represented as including various Ab- 
stract and Concrete Sciences. Class B is subdivided into Theo- 
retical and Practical Sciences. The former are subdivided into: 
1. Sciences of Mind in its relations to itself, comprehending the 
Abstract Sciences of Logic, Mathematics, and A®sthetics, and the 
Concrete Sciences of Psychology and Ethnology ; and 2. Sciences 
of Mind in its relations to other Minds, comprehending the Science 
of Human Communication and Sociology, with its related group of 
studies. The scheme, it may be perceived, is of an external and 
artificial kind. It rests on no principle, proceeds on no consistent 
method, and is pervaded by no general philosophical conception. It 
counts various sciences twice, first as theoretical and next as practi- 
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cal, and it is not apparent why all are not so dealt with, while it is 
manifestly absurd to confine the distinction of Theoretical and Prac- 
tical to the Ego-Sciences. Mathematics and Logic are placed after 
all the physical sciences, although both are plainly presupposed by 
all these sciences. While prominence is given to the very question- 
able distinction of Abstract and Concrete Sciences, the much more 
significant one of Fundamental and Derivative Sciences is ignored. 
No room is found for Theology. Several other errors of Bain and 
Spencer are reproduced. 

As yet no classification of the sciences has been produced which 
is not without grave errors or great defects. Whoever attempts in 
earnest the construction of a philosophy of the sciences must deal 
with this, as with all other preliminary problems involved, in an 
independent spirit. He will find in what his predecessors have done 
much material and numerous suggestions, but little finished; and 
even little so planned as not to require large alteration. 

- R. FLINT. 





ZVI. 


CRITICAL NOTE. 
THE VISION OF EZRA THE SCRIBE 


CONCERNING THE LATTER TIMES OF THE ISHMAELITES, 


TueE following is translated from one of the Syriac manuscripts recently 
acquired by the Union Theological Seminary from its alumnus, the Rev. 
James E. Rogers, a missionary to the Syrians near Lake Oroomiah, in Persia. 
The manuscript is a copy, made in 1884, from a Nestorian manuscript of the 
last century, which contains a collection of curious compositions, In that 
manuscript this Vision begins at page (or folio) 145. The copy contains ten 
and a half pages, regularly of fifteen lines each, written in a fair Nestorian 
hand, with a few copyist’s slips. The copy several times divides words at the 
end of the line, and presents a few other difficulties to the reader. Some 
peculiarities of punctuation show that the copyist did not nee the lines of 
the manuscript which he transcribed. 

Two other manuscripts are known to contain this Vision ; both of them 
Nestorian, both dated near the beginning of the last century, *0d each made 
up of a like collection of curious compositions. One isin the British Museum, 
and is described by Wright, in his Catalogue, at 1065, 4. Extracts there given 
from the Vision show a few verbal differences from this copy. The other is in 
the Vatican Library, and is described by J. S. Assemani, in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, tom. IJ., p. 498, No. XVII. A quotation from the Vision, occur- 
ring in still another manuscript, is noted by Assemani, zzd., tom. III., pars L., 
282, n. 3. All these manuscripts, which contain the Vision, come from the 
same locality. 

As Assemani remarked, the Vision cannot take rank with the so-called 
New Testament Apocrypha, for it mentions ‘‘ Constantinople.’’ But the whole 
matter of the Vision shows that it belongs to a time subsequent to the rise 
and spread of Muhammadanism. The Vision has never before been either 
translated or published ; though for various purposes it is worth editing in the 
original. 

Its general guas? apocalyptic character will escape no one ; but the original 
discloses mo acguainiance whatever with the Syriac Apocalypse, though much 
familiarity with the Peshitto, in both the Old and the New Testaments. It 
seems clear that the Syriac New Testament aniilegomena were unknown to the 
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author of this composition. Besides sundry verbal correspondences with other 
passages, the Vision either quotes or adapts from Dan. vii. 2, 6, 8 ; viii. 25 ; 
xi. 7, 43; xii. 1, 4; x. 14, 18; Matt. v. 36; xxiv. 7, 19, 22, 31. I do not 
deem it worth while to load the translation with notes, since they would be 
loose-fitting and clumsy without the Syriac text. ; 
Isaac H. Hatt. 

New York. 

The following is the translation : 

Again by the hand [ze., with the help] of God I write the Petition which 
Ezra the Scribe asked, when he was in the wilderness, and his disciple was with 
him whose name was Carpus. 

He asked from God that he would reveal to him concerning the things that 
were to be in the latter times. And he said to Carpus his disciple, Hear, my 
son Carpus, and I will tell thee concerning the latter times. 

On a sudden I * was in the likeness of a fearful vision, and I asked of God 
that he would show me concerning the latter times of the Ishmaelites. And I 
saw a youth, whose like 1 never saw, for he was clad in white raiment, and the 
form of a roll was in his right hand. And he answered and said to me, For 
behold thy prayer is heard before God, and I am sent to show thee concerning 
the latter times of the sons of Ishmael ; that which has been concealed from 
many. Open this book of the roll, and read therein, and see how they are to 
become in the latter times. 

And I opened the roll, and read concerning the times and the sorrows that 
are to come to pass. And my tears poured forth with sighing, and I said, God 
be merciful to me, and have mercy upon thy handiwork ; because a serpent 
that was in the wilderness devoured them. And I saw twelve horns upon the 
head of the serpent, and nine on its tail, small and fierce [//., bitter], that went 
up from the East, and made war with every creature under heaven, and afflicted 
the people of God. 

And I saw an angel, that was clothed with a flame of fire ; and he descended 
from heaven, and uprooted the twelve horns that were in the head of the 
serpent, those great ones, And I said, I praise thee, O Lord, because the 
prophecy of Moses is to-day fulfilled. And the angel of the Lord said to me, 
Be of good courage, Ezra, because to Daniel also it was revealed concerning 
these nine horns, small and fierce. 

And I saw : in the tail of the serpent, on a sudden, there sprouted forth one 
great horn ; and in its head there were two small ones. And an eagle came 
from the south, and brake in pieces the great horn, and devoured the small 
ones. And the world was filled with darkness and a tempest ; and the tempest 
smote the eagle, and uprooted its two talons. And there came a voice from 
heaven, that said, The eagle shall be rewarded according to its retribution. 

And I saw a viper that came from the East, and cast venom upon all flesh, 


* I add a single letter to oné word of the Syriac in order to get this rendering ; for 


the correction seems obvious. Otherwise the rendering is, ‘‘ There became in the 
likeness,”’ etc. 
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and went up to the extremities [of the land*] of promise. And ‘there was an 
earthquake on the earth, and a voice and thunders in heaven, and an echo 
[4t., daughter voice] was heard: Let those four angels be loosed that are 
bound at the great river Euphrates, those that are to devastate one out of three 
of mankind. And they were loosed, and there came to pass a great strife. 
Out of the darkness came ravens, from the East, and pierced the viper ; and 
the viper fled to the extremities of Egypt, and there made itself small. And it 
took two birdlings, and passed over to the right-hand side. And the one 
small birdling went up toa lion’s whelp, and took refuge with it. And the 
lion’s whelp received it with joy ; and the small birdling trusted the lion’s 
whelp, that he was sufficient to comfort it from those ravens that were seeking 
to devour it. And the lion’s whelp sent ambassadors to the leopard of the 
South, in order that he might come forth to his help, because a bull was 
setting in commotion the land of the West, with many miseries ; because he 
was the king of the ravens, and he gnashed his teeth at the lion’s whelp. And 
three horns were in his head ; and with the one on the right he made war, and 
with that on the left he destroyed, and with that in the middle he laid waste. 
And he will desolate, so as to lay waste the sons of his house, and will gather 
much gold and silver ; and will desolate so as to smite and put to shame every- 
thing that is under his power ; and he will exalt his heart, and not give glory 
to God. And one of his horns will go to make war with the lion’s whelp, and 
will lay waste the strong rebels, and will contend with those round about ; and 
those round about they will lay waste ; and much blood shall be shed on both 
sides. And the bull will plot an evil plot against the seven hills and the great 
city Constantinople ; and his people shall be routed, and much blood shall be 
shed of those round about that city. 

And that birdling of the viper received strength from Trachonitis (Zargono), 
and from the lofty grades of the west, and will enter with blood. And the .’ 
father of the small birdling will hear, and shall gather much people from the 
Cushites, and from the peoples that are round about them, and shall come to 
the help of the birdling ; and Egypt he will lay waste. And that birdling shall 
descend from the land of promise, and shall lay waste great cities, and shall let 
go them that take spoil from the inhabitants ; because great mischief is wrought 
in them. And he will cast down the slain in the land like dew. And 
Damascus will he lay waste in that time. ; 

And the lion’s whelp shall be excited with fierce heat, and shall go forth after 
those ravens, and shall lay waste and destroy them, from Antioch of Syria even 
unto the low places of the East, the ravens’ own land. And the leopard went 
forth from the North, and much people went forth, as the locusts fly. And he 
will go up even to the river Euphrates, and he shall rise up in aid of the lion’s 
whelp ; and from there the two will go down to the land of Persia. And the 
bull will go forth to meet them, in great power ; and the lion’s whelp shall 
enter between the horns of the bull, and break them both in pieces. And the 
land he will lay waste, and spoil, and destroy with fire. And the ravens will 


* These bracketed words are omitted ; doubtless by a copyist’s slip. 
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flee from before him, and go down to their land ; and the lion’s whelp shall 
pursue after them, and destroy them with the mouth of the sword ; because 
God hath turned away his face from them, because their impurity is multiplied. 
And their land he will capture and spoil ; and he will lay them waste even to 
the foundation ; and it shall no more be inhabited again forever and ever ; 
because they rejected the Lord, and made light of his commandments. And 
there shall be great commotion in the land ; and earthquakes, and famines, 
and pestilences, and the tyranny of fear, and quaking upon men, even until 
they fall and die without disease and without sickness, from the fear that 
tyrannizes over them. . 

And the lion’s whelp in much strength shall go up to the land of promise, 
and shall bring it under tribute ; and there shall be great affliction in the land, 
such as never was like it from the beginning. And he will build the walls of 
Pheenicia round about it. Damascus shall he lay waste even to her foundation, 
because she most loftily exalted herself. And to Jerusalem shall he go up with 
great pomp, and from there he will go and ascend to his royal city [Z+., to the 
city of his kingdom]. 

After three weeks and a half week there shall go forth from the South a 
mighty hero with much people, and his power shall go forth upon the land of 
promise, and he will make great peace, and will work great blessings in the 
land, three years and seven months. 

Then shall be set in commotion the four winds of heaven, and peoples shall 
rise one against the other, and shall lay one another waste, until the earth cries 
out by reason of the blood that is shed upon its face. 

And I, Ezra, fell upon the earth, and was all of me filled with tears. And 
the angel of the Lord said to me, Let it not grieve thee, Scribe Ezra, for these 
[things] shall not come to pass until that uncleanness and luxury and whoredom 
defile the earth, and when men leave the bed of marriage, and pollute and 
defile their bodies and their souls with the uncleanness of whoredom, and with 
excess of wine, and sodomy, and with fearlessness at the shame they practice. 
Then shall the righteousness of God be wroth, that the rebellious seed shall be 
delivered into the hands of their enemy, because their latter [time] is come, 
and their end hasteneth. 

And issuing blood with fear, I was cast prostrate on my face. The angel ot 
the Lord stretched forth his hand, and raised me up, since I was [as one] drunk 
with fear. And I said, Who ‘is able to live (or, to be saved) in that time ? 
And he said to me, Those in whom God hath pleasure. And great rebellion 
shall wax strong, and the sons of faith shall be buffeted ; and their cry and 
their sighing shall go up before the throne of the kingdom of the greatness of 
God, that he may speedily send a mighty angel, and lay hold of the teeth of 
the destroying sword, and without mercy destroy the rebellious seed. 

But woe to them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in that 
time! Because there shall be tribulation, the like whereof hath not been from - 
the creation of the worlds. And ona sudden shall be opened the mountains 
of the sons of the North ; and they shall go forth from the place of Gog and 


’ 
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Magog, and be working very great sorrows in the earth. And the two tribes 
from the seed of Ishmael, and they that are left in the low places of the moun- 
tain of the South, shall come and take refuge among them, and shall be taken 
captive, and shall go up even to Jerusalem the city of the Great King. And 
there God will send upon them Michael the mighty angel, and he shall lay 
them waste without pity. And except those days should be shortened, no flesh 
should be saved ; because in that time a year shall become as a month, and a 
month as a week, and a week as a day, and a day asan hour. And then shall 
be seen the Christ revealed ; and he shall show his curse and the fury of his 
evil [7.e., vengeance] ; and he shall go up to Enoch and to Elijah * beside the 
altar ; and shall shed their blood upon the earth with great suffering. And 
mighty angels shall be sent, and shall overthrow the son of perdition in the 
midst of the Gehenna of fire ; and [then] shall be the end. But keep these 
words until their times. : 

And I, since I was in great fear, I worshipped and praised God the Re- 
deemer, who deemed me worthy to see this. Blessed art thou, O God my 
Redeemer ; and blessed be thy name forever and ever. Amen. 

Ends, in the help of our Lord, the vision which Ezra the Scribe saw concern- 
ing the kingdom of the Ishmaelites. And [to] God be the glory. Amen, 

This book was copied by David Qeryat ‘Amadi [e., of the village of 
‘Amadi] in the year of Christ 1884. To God be the glory, Amen. 





* The reading here isa little obscure ; but the above avoids most difficulties. The 
alternative is ‘‘ to the tabernacle and to the one fatigued (or lamenting).”’ 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue General Assembiy, which met at Minneapolis, is spoken of as a very 
harmonious and business-like body. It performed the duties entrusted to it 
with promptness and efficiency, and made a profound and, we trust, an abiding 
impression upon the city that extended to it its generous hospitality. Dr. 
Craven opened the Assembly with an admirable sermon based on Phil. i. 29, 
30; and having presided at the meeting held in the afternoon of the same day 
to complete the organization of the Judicatory, handed over the gavel and 
Form of Government as symbols of office to his successor, the Rev. D. C. 
Marquis, D.D., Professor in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

The most important business brought before the Assembly was contained in 
the Reports of Special Committees appointed by the last Assembly, the prin- 
cipal ones being tlhe Committee on Consolidating Missionary Periodicals, on 
the Assets and Accounts of the Board of Publication, and on The General As- 
sembly’s Centennial. By a slight majority—the vote indicating very well the 
difficulties connected with the question under consideration—the Assembly 
adopted the Report of the Committee recommending the consolidation of the 
three missionary Periodicals known as Zhe Record, The Home Missionary, and 
The Foreign Missionary, and the publication in place of them of a single maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of all the Boards, This implies, of course, the 
employment of an Editor ; and it remains to be seen whether the cause of 
benevolence will be a sufficient gainer by the change to justify the additional 
expense. Dr. Roberts, of the Home Board, took strong ground in opposition 
to the scheme of consolidation, and was earnestly supported by Dr. Ellinwood. 
The views of such experienced men ought to have great weight. They know 
the advantages of the present plan and the difficulties attending the new depart- 
ure far better, in all probability, than those who took ground against them. 
A missionary magazine is meant to stimulate benevolence, by placing the 
members of the Church in possession of missionary intelligence and by laying 
before them the special needs of the several missionary fields. This should be 
done in an attractive way, of course ; but the magazine that has these objects 
in view will necessarily be regarded as an advertising agency, and it will be 
difficult on that account to make it self-sustaining. People have the feeling that 
the advertisers should bear the expense of publications of this sort ; and though 
it is quite easy to show how unfair it is to compare Zhe Record with the cir- 
culars of an Insurance Company, it is very hard to prevent men from carrying 
over into the religious sphere the impressions derived from business experience. 
It was probably through some failure to appreciate the difficulties attending the 
establishment of all new literary enterprises and the peculiar difficulties attend- 
ing such an enterprise as the one under consideration that a resolution was 
offered providing for the appointment of an Editor at a salary of $4000 fer 
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. annum, to be paid, it was naively suggested, out of the frofifs of the publication. 
The resolution was not pressed, however, and its subsequent withdrawal is 
one of the wisest acts that we have to chronicle. 

The Board of Publication passed unscathed through the furnace of expert 
examination ; and though the smell of fire was on its garments when the 
Special Committee touched upon some minor points of administration, it was 
effectually counteracted by the qualified manner in which the Report of the 
Committee was adopted. There is, however, a disposition on the part of some 
to call in question the wisdom of uniting business and benevolence in the work 
of a single Board ; and a new Committee was appointed by the Assembly to 
inquire into the feasibility of effecting a complete severance of these two depart- 
ments. Such a severance, we suppose, would mean the erection of a new 
Board charged with the Sabbath-school interests of the Church. The Board of 
Publication could then confine itself to the publishing business, and with the 
valuable plant in its possession ought to make a handsome profit every year, 
part of which, at least, could not be more appropriately employed than in the 
editing, publishing, and circulating of a first-class missionary magazine. It 
will be found, however, that the two interests referred to are very closely related ; 
that, so far as the dissemination of a sound religious literature is concerned, 
book distributing is quite as important as book publishing ; and that the Board 
as a book-publishing agency will lose its most important customer when the 
Board as a book-distributing agency ceases to exist. Cut off the Missionary 
Department, and at once the Board will be under temptation to print only those 
books which have a ready sale, and to suspend the publication of those for 
which there is no market. Were such a state of things to occur, however, the 
Board of Publication would not be fulfilling the end for which it exists. 

The year 1888 being the Centennial of the General Assembly, it was resolved 
to hold the session of the General Assembly for that year in Philadelphia, to 
celebrate the occasion by appropriate services in which the Southern Assembly 
was invited to join (we are glad to say that the invitation has been cordially 
accepted), and the raising of Five Millions of Dollars. It is to be hoped that 
the occasion referred to will be marked by very substantial manifestations of 
benevolence ; though we cannot contemplate the effort to raise so large an 
amount without feeling that the sum asked for is more than will be realized, 
and without fearing a reactionary effect in the immediately subsequent years. 
Nor can we regard the proposed distribution of the Five Million Fund as illus- 
trating the highest financial wisdom. ‘There is good reason for the ample 
endowment of Colleges and Theological Seminaries ; for these, to be efficient, 
call for large annual expenditures that cannot be met by annual appeals to the 
churches. Colleges and Seminaries do not have a place upon the list of collec- 
tions. They make no appeal to general benevolence, but are provided for, in the 
main, by the special liberality of a few men possessed of large wealth and taking 
special interest in the cause of education. Missions, however, are matters of uni- 
versal interest and the subjects of constant appeal. Annual collections are taken 
up in behalf of each of the missionary Boards, and the money raised in this way 
should in ordinary cases be applied directly to the cause of the world’s conver- 
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sion. The cost of administration is a legitimate charge upon the missionary 
fund, and should be in proportion to work that has to be done. No class of 
men do more important service than the Secretaries of our Boards. No work in 
the Church demands a higher order of men than that with which they are charged. 
Considering the kind and the amount of service which they are expected to 
render, they. are overworked and underpaid. The proposed endowment is 
probably intended to silence the cavil that is sometimes made against the office 
expenses of the several Boards. But the cavil is unworthy of those who 
make it, if not unworthy of notice, and the proposed reply to it would not be 
effective ; for it would be said that the money used in the endowment of 
Secretaryships might be more wisely spent in the establishment of Christian 
Colleges in China and India. Of course we should be glad if generously dis- 
posed individuals see fit from time to time to give large sums to the several 
Boards, with the stipulation that only the interest thereon shall be used ; but 
we do not believe that the Church should be asked to capitalize upward of two 
millions of dollars in order to pay the operating expenses of the Boards. 

The Standing Committees had their hands full of papers, as usual, but only 
a few topics embraced in them call for notice. On recommendation of the 
proper Committee, an overture has been submitted to the Presbyteries con- 
templating a change of the Confession of Faith in the matter concerning 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. We call attention to it for the purpose 
of pointing out the provisions of the Adopting Act of 1788, which make 
alteration of the Confession of Faith a far more difficult matter than is com- 
monly supposed. 

Through the recommendation of the Committee on the Polity of the Church, 
an overture was also sent down to the Presbyteries proposing a change in the 
Form of Government that will make a Ruling Elder eligible as Moderator of 
the General Assembly. We may refer to this at some future time. Mean- 
while, it is to be noted that the inspiration of the movement is probably the 
belief entertained on the part of some that the Ruling Elder is a Minister, and 
is entitled to perform the functions of a Minister. We yield to none in our 
appreciation of the character, capacity, and usefulness of our eldership. But 
we do not believe that Elders are Ministers. They are representatives of the 
people ; and popular representation we regard as one of the essential features 
of New Testament Presbyterianism. We do not look with favor upon the 
overture just referred to, and we believe that some of the strongest opposition 
it will meet with will come from the Elders themselves. 

The Boards were all ably represented by their Secretaries, and the Reports 
for the past year were of a very gratifying description. We are glad to notice 
the signs of increased interest in the Fund for Disabled Ministers, and hope 
that Dr. Cattell may be rewarded by great success for his earnest advocacy of 
this most important cause. The new Board for Academies and Colleges is 
taking a firmer hold upon the Church every year, and by the great work it is 
doing is rapidly manifesting the wisdom of the Assembly that created it. The 
Temperance Committee has been continued another year, but will carry on its 
labors without the expense of a paid Secretary. F, L. Patton. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: Being an expansion of Lectures delivered in the Divinity School 
of the University of Dublin. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity. London: John Murray, 1885. 8vo, pp. xxii. 692. 


It is not often that the hard-working student finds it his duty to read so delight- 
ful a book as this. It is like a breath from pleasure land ; and no one will 
regret that Dr. Salmon, in revising and expanding his lectures for the press, has 
retained their direct and familiar form of speech, if it is at all due to this that 
the style in which the book is written is su attractive, at once so pointed and so 
broad. At least une of the most prominent characteristics of these discussions 
seems due to their casting in the form of spoken addresses—I mean their entire 
treedom from pedantry and the rigor with which all irrelevant or (although 
somewhat relevant) unnecessary matter is excluded. Most recent works on 
Biblical criticism are painfully overladen with details which have only a more or 
less general bearing on the matters discussed ; considered as works of art (if 
that be possible), they are decidedly rococo. Dr. Salmon brushes all this aside ; 
and presenting clearly the decisive considerations in each case, relieves the 
reader from the mental dyspepsia that a diet of husks is apt to bring. The sen- 
sation of having a loaf presented to you which is made of flour instead of bran 
is sufficiently novel to the Biblical student to justify some expressions of rapture, 
Another marked feature of Dr. Salmon’s method is his constant care that each 
question shall be looked at comparatively. Professor Robert S. Drummond, we 
note, rather objects to his fondness for drawing illustrations from profane litera- 
ture, and especially to his constant use of modern parallels. We cannot share 
this objection. If there is one thing that it seems righteous to demand, it is that 
‘‘the Bible be treated like any other book.’’ If there is one thing, however, 
that is certain above all others, it is that to treat the Bible like any other book is 
overwhelmingly to authenticate all its claims. No better service can be done 
the young student who has lost himself or is in danger of losing himself in the 
mazes of the contradictory assertions, or the mass on mass of only partially 
relevant details, that he is asked to thread his way among, than to keep him 
aware of how much and what sort of evidence is universally considered ample or 
overwhelming in all similar cases. It goes without saying, of course, that all 
that Dr. Salmon undertakes is carried through with ample learning and in a 
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scrupulously fair and judicious spirit. The result is the best work on the crigin 
of the New Testament books (for it is to this subject that the whole is contined) 
known to us for putting into the hands of theological students or for the use of 
pastors and the educated laity. 

It is illustrative of the importance of every new discovery to note what con- 
clusion Dr. Salmon suggests (in a note at the end of his volume) may follow from 
Mr. Rendel Harris's discovery that Hermas (vis. 1V : II. 4) depends on Daniel, 
Dr. Hort pointed out that the dependence was on Theodotion’s Daniel, and Dr. 
Salmon now shows that there is evidence that such a type of Daniel was in full 
circulation in the first century. Dr. Schiirer fully accepts the most ready con- 
clusion, and reconsiders the accepted date of Theodotion (see his Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Volks u. s. w. Il: 709, and Theolog, Literaturzeitung. 1886, 1 p. 6). 
The conclusion which has been hastily drawn from Mr. Harris’s discovery that 
therefore Hermas mst be later than the middle of the second century needs 
now, therefore, modification. ° BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


A GUIDE TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By EDWARD 
MILLER, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, Oxon. London: George Bell & Sons. 
1886, Small 8vo, pp. xiii., 147. 


Mr. Miller designs his little book as ‘‘ a brief Manual on the Textual Criticism 
ot the New Testament for ordinary students of the Bible, and an inducement to 
those who may be disposed to enter more deeply into the important subject of it 
to prosecute further research in ‘ The Plain Introduction’ of Dr. Scrivener, the 
learned works of Dean Burgon, and in other well-known sources of information 
upon Textual Criticism.’’ As a matter of fact, it is a historico-critical defence of 
the principles of the school to which he belongs, with a very brief chapter (pp. 
105-117) on the Materials of Criticism, and a yet briefer one (pp. 118-122) on the 
Principles of Criticism, attached. The body of the book is, thus, historical. 
Pages 6-37 trace the history of textual criticism in two chapters (ii. and iii.) down 
to ourown time. Pages 38-59, forming chapter iv., attempt to state and refute 
the ‘* Theory of the School of Extreme Textualism ’’ as represented by Dr. Hort. 
Pages 60-64 (chapter v.) set forth the tenets of ‘‘ The Rival School,’’ as the 
author not unsignificantly calls the school to which he himself belongs. And pp. 
65-104 trace the history of the traditional text from the beginning till the inven- 
tion of printing. It is perhaps natura! that the history becomes rather an his- 
torical argument wherever it is possible to make it such. It is more important 
to note that it is not written out of the resources of a specialist. 

The criticism of Dr. Hort is well-meant, but unsatisfactory. Here and there 
Dr. Hort has been misunderstood ; nowhere does the refutation of his theory 
plough deep enough to touch it; occasionally the point is entirely missed, as 
é.g., concerning genealogies and internal evidence of groups. The exposition of 
the ‘* Rival School's ’’ methods is from within, and more interesting : it neces- 
sarily stops short of providing a useable system of procedure in the art of criti- 
cism. <A ‘‘rival’’ school, perhaps, cannot be expected to develop a positive 
method. 

It is as a guide to the practice of criticism that the book is most deficient. 
There is little new in the principles of criticism that are actually laid down: they 
fail as a system, not on account of the error in them so much as by defect. If 
all are used faithfully, still no safe conclusions can be ordinarily reached. The 
one new point is the most erroneous of all. The author holds that ‘‘ the first 
object of the textual critic should be to discover what is in deed and in fact THE 
TRADITIONAL TEXT. ... The burden of proof lies with alterations.’’ There 
is one sense in which these words may be taken in which they would be measur- 
ably true. This is not the author’s sense. The foundation of his principle is 
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stated on an earlier page thus: ‘‘It can scarcely be but that a succession of | 
copies pure from any great corruption must have existed, and existed, too, in 
predominance, all down the Church's history.’’ This appeal to Providence is 
only, however, another instance of the confusion of thought that rules in the 
whole volume. Providence /as kept the Church and her Scriptures. The Church 
has outlived manifold corruption, and been repeatedly reformed from it. The 
worst copy of the New Testament is an adequately exact copy for all practical 
purposes ; and the same cannot be said for the churches, Let us always bear in 
mind that textual criticism has only textual phenomena to deal with, all of which 
in a body, decide them any way you choose, cannot blot or blur the witness of the 
Word to a single doctrine or precept of Christianity, and the inestimably greater 
part of which are petty in the extreme for any but textual eyes. And it is part 
of the Providence of the matter that the Syrians in the fourth century gave the 
Church a vastly improved New Testament as compared with the corrupt text 
which had for two centuries been the ‘‘ traditional text,’’ and that now, in the nine- 
teenth century, again, scholars are giving her a vastly improved New Testament 
as compared with the Syrian text that has been traditional for a millennium and a 
half. What, then, does this appeal—reiterated again and again—to the overrul- 
ing care of Providence, mean? Chietly this :—that Mr. Miller is a blind guide. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By HENRY. M. 
HARMAN, D.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in Dickinson College. 
Fourth Edition. Published in New York by Phillips & Hunt, and in Cincin- 
nati by Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 

This work constitutes Volume I. of the Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature, edited by Dr. George R. Crooks and Dr. John F. Hurst. This 
library, as announced, is to consist of nine volumes. The constituency for which 
it is prepared is the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and other men 
of like needs with them. It is prepared by men who understand the field they 
have undertaken to cultivate ; and it is certain to have a very large and influ- 
ential circulation. 

The present volume contains 798 octavo pages. It has fifty-two chapters on 
the Old Testament, and forty-four chapters on the New. It devotes forty-two 
pages to introductory matter and to the Old Testament Canon, the Shemitic lan- 
guages, the text, and the old versions ; then twenty-five chapters, covering nearly 
200 pages, to the Pentateuch ; then not quite 200 pages more to the remaining 
Old Testainent booxs, giving one chapter to Prophecy in General, one to Hebrew 
Poetry, one to the Twelve Minor Prophets, one each to the pairs of books, 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, and one to each of the other books. The fourth 
edition differs trom the previous editions, mainly in the greater fulness of its 
treatment of the Pentateuchal questions, and especially the opinions of Graf, 
Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, and W. Robertson Smith. The New Testatment 
section of the volume contains twelve chapters on the origin of the New Testa- 
ment, its Relations with the Old Testament, its Linguistic Character, its Text, 
Editions of it, its Canon, the last topic occupying five chapters. Then there is 
a chapter on each book, with an additional chapter each on the Superscriptions 
of the Gospels, the Apocryphal Gospels, the Pauline Epistles as a Whole, the 
Pastoral Epistles, the Catholic Epistles. 

The views advocated in the volume are in the main those which have been com- 
monly received among evangelical Christians. To say that it is open to crittcism 
in many matters of detail, some of them more or less serious, is to say of this 
book what is also true of all general works on Biblical Introduction. Doubtless, 
Dr. Harman is himself more conscious of this fact than any man who reviews 

his work will ever be. His book was not written for specialists. It has the same 
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sort of value for them that other general works have. But in the ministry of all 
the churches, and among Bible-studying men and women outside the ministry, 
there is a large and increasing class who, through lack of time, or by reason of 
their individual habits of thought, or in other ways, are precluded from minute 
investigation, but who need general information in matters of Biblical introduc- 
tion. To select the information that persons of this class most need, to classify 
it logically, to state it compactly and perspicuously, maintaining Christian good 
temper and a catholic spirit throughout, is to accomplish something worthy ot 
a Christian scholar. This Dr, Harman has succeeded in accomplishing. 
WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


THE MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCHAL CODES. By GERHARDUS VOs, 
Fellow ot Princeton Theological Seminary. With an Introduction by Profes- 
sor William Henry Green. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1886. 

This is a valuable contribution to the literature of an interesting and important 
subject. It is written from competent knowledge, in a scientific spirit and with 
entire freedom from odium theologicum. It is remarkable tor the skill with 
which a single duodecimo volume is made to cover all the salient points of the 
modern claim of a late date and a diversified origin for the Pentateuch. This 
condensation presupposes some acquaintance with the controversy, and there- 
tore recommends the book rather to the student than to the general reader. The 
author makes no appeal to the New Testament, but takes up the argument from 
the older Scriptures as it is presented by its advocates, and discusses its rele- 
vancy and force. 

Mr. Vos first brings forward the linguistic question, and shows that the divi- 
sions made on account of the use of certain words result rather from a precon- 
ceived hypothesis than a just consideration of the facts in the case. Then he 
considers the objection founded on the apparent want of any systematic arrange- 
ment of the materials, and points out the features which show that the laws in 
Exodus—Numbers constitute an orderly and progressive whole, there being in 
every case of apparent want of connection a real reason for such appearance. 
Two short chapters follow on the contradictions and repetitions in the codes, 
and the development of law. Chapter VIII. treats of the Unity or Plurality of the 
Sanctuary, and maintains the former on very satisfactory grounds. The next 
chapters refute Wellhausen’s theory of the gradual development of the sacrificial 
system and of the priestly order, the relation of the Levitical and priestly rev- 
enues, and the origin of the great yearly feasts, The difficulties that have been 
raised are taken up one by one, and a reasonable solution is offered. No one 
can read these pages without admiring the cleverness and the fairness of the 
author. 

Chapters XIIL.-XV, are occupied with Deuteronomy, its relation to the preced- 
ing books, its Mosaic origin and the objections to that origin, which are neatly 
disposed ot. Mr. Vos justly maintains that Moses wrote Deuteronomy, or else 
the book is a fraudulent forgery. The remainder of the volume is devoted to 
the internal evidence of the Mosaic origin ot the middle books ot the Pentateuch. 
Testimony is cited trom the historical books, the early prophets, and the poetical 
books. While we do not observe any new ground taken here, yet the marshal- 
ling of the evidence is done with great skill. A fine example is seen in the treat- 
ment of the vexed passage Hosea viii. 12: ‘‘ I wrote for him the ten thousand 
things of my law, but they were counted as a strange thing.”” The same may 
be said of the discussion of Amos v. 25, 26, which clearly shows that the words 
are not a proof ot the worthlessness of sacrifices. 

We heartily commend the volume not only for its own merits, but as a signifi- 
cant token of the kind of work to be expected from the younger scholars of our 
own day. They will prove acute and learned defenders of the faith, and hold 
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their own against the most eminent assailants whether of Britain or the Con- 

tinent. T. W. CHAMBERS. 

HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises, Literature and. Vocabulary. By HERMANN 
L. STRACK, Ph.D., D.D. Translated from the second German edition. 
I2mo, pp. xiv., 150, 67. Carlsruhe and Leipsic, London, New York, and 
Paris, 1885. New York: B. Westermann & Co. [American publishers of 
the series]. 

The first edition of this grammar in the original took the place in 1883 of 
Petermann’s volume in the series entitled, Porta linguarum Orientalium, of 
which Professor Strack has become, in Petermann’s place, the chief editor. The 
second edition follows after a little more than two years, and is here brought out, 
as Socin’s Arabic Grammar of the same series had already been, in an English 
translation, The editors and publishers are manifestly looking after a wide ser- 
vice and a wide market. 

For a grammar so surprisingly condensed the high scholarly tone is exceed- 
ingly well sustained; while for clearness, precision, and minuteness of 
specification it is kept very near the best of the large grammars. The practical 
needs of the university suggested and have thoroughly tested the form, propor- 
tions, and compass of the work. 

The second edition contains considerable additions, especially in dealing with 
the syntactical material, much of which is to great advantage introduced in con- 
nection with the etymological treatment of the appropriate and corresponding 
topics. On many points there is in the common method only the gain of seem- 
ing symmetry and completeness in the presentation of the main divisions of 
grammar, to counterbalance the serious practical disadvantage of a divided ex- 
hibition of that which would be much better understood if shown in its unity. 
Many minor points having been entirely disposed of in this way, syntax may deal 
chiefly with the higher and more difficult characteristics and peculiarities of 
structure. 

It is a rarity to see the author of a German scientific work acknowledge in- 
debtedness to an English scholar as heartily as Professor Strack does to Canon 
Driver's Hebrew Tenses, on some important points. 

In his paradigms, aside from the few complete tables that are required for the 
typical forms, Professor Strack limits himself to forms in actual use in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and resorts to special devices to avoid fixing in the student’s mind as 
normal, or even possible, forms that cannot occur. A method is employed which 
is of itself a notification that the form is neverto be expected. The table of liter- 
ature (pp. 11*-19*) is a valuable feature of the grammar. The chrestomathy ad- 
vances from the simplest reading exercises to notes and vocabulary on a half- 


dozen selected passages of the Old Testament. ’ 
This little book will be found useful even by advanced Hebrew scholars. Its 
wide use should be facilitated by adequate indexes. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly noticed : 

The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. By D. W. Simon. Pp. xvi., 
219. [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886; New York: Scribner & Welford.] 
Dr. Simon, one of the prominent Congregational ministers and Professors of 
Great Britain, for some years agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Berlin, and now, after an honorable and useful connection with Spring Hill Col- 
lege (Congregational), Birmingham, at the head of the Congregational Theolog- 
ical Hall in Edinburgh, may claim careful attention to his view of the Bible. It 
is comprehensive, distinct, and fruitful. Briefly stated, it is this: The Scriptures 
represent the literature of the Hebrew people, and are, like all literatures, an 
outgrowth of the people’s life. Their peculiarities are ‘‘ due solely to the differ- 
ences between the Jewish people and its life, and other nations and their life.’’ 
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Into the Hebrew life entered human factors, as in all national life, but also, 
especially and distinctively, a divine factor. If, then, the Hebrew literature truly 
represents the Hebrew life, it must be the product of these two factors—must be 
divine-human. It will be seen that this view is fresh and suggestive. It is de- 
veloped with perspicuity and fulness ; even the somewhat slow movement of the 
earlier part of the discussion—due no doubt to the lecture-form in which the 
materials first took shape—is perhaps no disadvantage. The concluding chap- 
ters are on *‘ The Relation of the Scriptures to Subsequent Ages’’ and ‘*‘ Condi- 
tions of the Discernment of the Divine Element in Scripture.’’ ‘‘ What is 
needed,’’ says Dr. Simon, as his first point here, ‘‘ is loyal experiment.”” Some 
valuable notes make up an appendix. The little book, as a whole, is to be 
heartily commended and welcomed. It contains at least the germs of a state- 
ment that will calm some disturbed minds, and satisfy many inquiring ones. —— 
Wellhausen’s Methode Kritisch Beleuchtet,. Von O. Naumann. Pp. 166, 
[Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1886; New York: B. Westermann & Co.] This is a 
piece of close and sharp criticism from a pastor who is also a student. He ex- 
poses—not for the first time, but with unsparing hand—the arbitrary and incon- 
sistent steps of Wellhausen’s destructive argument. He does not enter upon the 
far more difficult task of constructive statement, which is all the more to be re- 
gretted, that, though a strong conservative, he is evidently not contented to rest 
in traditional theories of the Pentateuch. The Treasury of David. By C.H. 
Spurgeon. Vol. VII., Psalm cxxv. tocl. Pp. xvi., 475. [New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1886.] This is the concluding volume of the commentary which the 
most influential preacher of our times regards as the great literary work of his 
life. Even Matthew Henry’s expositions, which this work naturally suggests, 
were no more characteristic of their author than these are of theirs. The deep 
religious experience, the straightforward, practical purpose, the apt citations, 
the abundant and varied homiletic suggestions that mark all Mr. Spurgeon’s 
writings, appear in this to the very end. In its sphere it is an important aid to 
the preacher ; it ought, however, to be used as a supplement to a critical, gram- 
matical commentary, and not as a substitute-——A Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels in English. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Revised Edition. By 
M. B. Riddle, D.D. Pp. xx., 205. [Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1886.] This book naturally follows the revised edition of Dr. Robinson’s 
Greek Harmony, prepared by Dr. Riddle a year or two ago; and the availability 
of Dr. Robinson’s work for reissue, with such modifications as time makes 
necessary, is a new evidence of the solid learning and sound-judgment which 
marked all he did. The alterations and additions made by Dr. Riddle, though 
numerous, are for the most part of minor importance. The text of the Authorized 
Version is retained, with marginal references only to the Revised Version. In 
view of the fact that Dr. Riddle was one of the Revisers, this is, to say the least, 
worthy of remark. The notes appended to the Harmony are somewhat en- 
larged, but additional matter is indicated by brackets. It is conservative, and, 
at least in a few cases, where it restricts or modifies expressions of the original 
author, somewhat needlessly cautious. We cannot think the argument for the 
literary independence of the Gospels at all conclusive, and should have been glad 
to see, on the other hand, some clearer recognition of the practical independence 
of the Gospels as witnesses, and of the distinction between inspiration and om- 
niscience. By-paths of Bible Knowledge. V1, Egypt and Syria: Their 
Physical Features in Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. William Dawson, 
C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. xii., 192. [London: Religious Tract Society, 
1885.] A compact little book, especially full in geological notes, as one would 
expect. Among the chief topics discussed are the geography ot the Exodus, the 
topography of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and the (pre-historic) Syrian cave- 
dwellers. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HIsTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By HENRY C. SHELDON, Professor of Histor- 
ical Theology in Boston University. In two volumes, 8vo, pp. 411 and 442. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1886. 


The critical and systematic treatment of the ‘* History of Christian Doctrines” 
as a special department by itself practically dates from the period of the activity 
of Schleiermacher and Neander. The result already has been most widespread 
and beneficial. It has necessarily suppressed many of the most distracting con- 
troversies between rival provincial schools of theology. It has in many instances 
brought the contestant parties in controversy nearer together, by widening the 
view and broadening the intellectual sympathies at once of the conservative de- 
fendants and of the progressive assailants of the traditional creed in question, 
It has rendered true orthodoxy broader, more intelligent, more certain in its 
grounds, more judicious in its defence, and therefore more secure; and at the 
same time it has discouraged the spirit of wanton innovation, by showing that in 
this sphere absolute originality is impossible, that every possible suggestion and 
combination has been anticipated, and by indicating the inevitable issue to which 
the logis of system will develop apparently simple and inconsequent initial as- 
sumptions. 

There is a fraction of truth in all heresies which it is heresy itself to deny. 
And orthodoxy itself always tends to heretical fragmentariness and one-sidedness 
when, shut up too closely to itselt as aseparate school, it fails to take in the whole 
circle of Christian thought, and to view every doctrine in the perfect balance of 
the system, and the peculiar opinions of each school in the cross-lights of the 
whole Church. The promise of our Lord that His Spirit should lead us to the 
knowledge of all truth is perfectly fulfilled, not in any particular generation, or 
Church, or school of religious thought, but in the experience of the universal 
Church in all ages. Hence more perfect than even the best possible individual 
creed is that grand synthetic resultant which the Holy Spirit will enable the 
truly Christ-taught student to learn from the best thoughts of the best Church 
teachers of all nations and ages. 

The present work of Professor Sheldon is an honor to the American Church, 
and is worthy to take its place by the side of the ‘*‘ History of the Christian 
Church ”’ and ‘‘ The Creeds of Christendom,”’ by Dr. Schaff, and ‘* The History 
of Christian Doctrine,’’ by Dr. Shedd. It is less argumentative, metaphysical, 
and profound than the work of Dr. Shedd, but it is far more comprehensive and 
purely historical. It is very clear, learned, and able, and although written from 
the standpoint of Wesleyan Evangelical Arminianism, is as unprejudiced in view 
and as candid in statement of the positions of doctrines and Church parties 
different from those of the author as can be expected. 

The author says: *‘ We have endeavored to draw as far as possible from origi- 
nal sources. For the earlier fathers we have followed quite largely the transla- 
tions published by Clark of Edinburgh. For the succeeding fathers and the 
scholastics down to the thirteenth century we have used mainly the text of 
Migne’s Patrologia. But however much we may have depended on the primary 
sources, as a matter of course we are under large obligations to such investigators 
as Gieseler, Neander, Baur, Hagenbach, Dorner, Kahnis, and Schaff.’’ 

The whole field is divided into five sections: 1. From the close of the Apos- 
tolic Age to 320. 2. From 320 to 726. 3. From 726to 1517. 4. From 1517 
to 1720. 5. From 1720 to the present time. 

The treatment of the history of doctrine during each one of these successive 
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periods is opened with a special introduction setting forth its peculiar charac- 
teristics and conditions. The author then proceeds to discuss the special factors 
which have conditioned the theological development of the period in question. 
These factors are such as the prevailing philosophy ; the social and political con- 
ditions ; the presence of persecution or the reverse ; the rise or decline of monas- 
ticism ; the state of Biblical learning ; the way in which the Scriptures were used 
as a source of truth or a judge of controversies ; and the prevalence of traditional- 
ism. After this the author arranges the matter collected in each period under 
the general heads of: 1. The Godhead. 2. CreationofCreatures. 3. Redeemer 
and Redemption. 4. The Church and the Sacraments. 5. Eschatology. And 
under each period he furnishes a very useful chronologically arranged list of the 
most eminent writers and of their principal works. We can confidently recom- 
mend these volumes to American theological students as a comprehensive, clear, 
and reliable source of historical information over the whole field of Church doc- 
trine, from the Christian era to the present. It must, of course, be understood 
that a manual of this kind cannot enter into details, nor follow the by-ways of 
history in tracing opinions or controversies of temporary or of only provincial in- 
terest. A general outline only of the most important variations of theological 
opinion is all that can be expected. A. A. HODGE. 


DIE HUGENOTTEN UND DAS EDIKT VON NANTES, Mit urkundlichen Beigaben. 
Von F. SANDER, Regierungs-und Schulrath. Breslau: 1885. (New York: 
B. Westermann & Co.) 

Diz Reruci£s. Blitter zur Erinnerung an den zweihundertjahrigen Jahrestag 
der Aufhebung des Edicts von Nantes. Von OTTO WEDEKIND, Rechts- 
anwalt in Altona. Hamburg: 1885. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

These are two treatises called forth in Germany by the recent celebration of 
the bicentenary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The first isa thought- 
ful and accurate account of the history of the French Protestants before and 
after the enactment of that law, and of the persecutions attending its recall. 
The freshest and most interesting portion is perhaps the chapter devoted to the 
emigration to Germany. Almost one half of the volume (or one hundred and 
twenty-five pages) is occupied by an appendix giving in German a translation 
of such important documents as the Confession of Faith of the French Vaudois 
of Mérindol and Cabriéres, the Confession of Faith and Articles of Church Dis- 
cipline of the French Churches of May 28, 1559, the four documents which 
together are popularly known as the Edict of Nantes, the revocatory edict of 
October, 1685, and the memorial of the Baron of Breteuil of October, 1786. All 
these are accessible elsewhere in their original form, but the text of the famous 
Potsdam Edict of the great Elector of October 29, O.S. (November 8, N.S.), 
1685, is of interest to the historical student. 

The second treatise, though smaller, is of more value as a source of original 
information. It is well known that, although offering a safe refuge to Protes- 
tant fugitives for religion’s sake from the Netherlands and France, the free city 
of Hamburg declined for a long time to allow the French Reformed to hold pub- 
lic worship within its territory. Happily they succeeded in obtaining from 
Count Ernst, of Schauenburg, the permission not only to meet but to build for 
themselves a church upon his neighboring lands, where now Stands the city of 
Altona. Thither all the refugees continued to resort for divine worship for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years (1601-1744). At the end of this period a 
division arose, through the action of the Prussian envoy, in allowing a French 
service to be held in his house at Hamburg, with the election of a pastor, elders, 
and deacons. Six years later the split was healed ; but in 1761 the civil authori- 
ties of Hamburg having at length granted permission to the French to hold pub- 
lic worship within the city limits, a permanent separation took place. The 
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gradual fusion of the refugees with the community in which they lived, together 
with the growing disuse of their original language, led to the extinction of the 
church at Altona, which in 1831 was united with the Dutch (Holland) Church of 
that place. The French church of Hamburg continues to this day, but the 
steady decrease of its numbers, as well as of its resources, by the resistless ab- 
sorption of the surrounding population, leaves no room for doubt that its exist- 
ence as a distinct organization cannot be a long one. 

Mr. Wedekind, besides giving a lucid narrative of the fortunes of the two 
churches, inserts in his book a number of documents of permanent interest, de- 
rived mostly from the archives of the churches of Hamburg and Altona. ‘It is 
perhaps characteristic of the spirit of the former place that access to the archives 
of the city was denied to him. HENRY M. BAIRD. 


FRANCOIS DE CHASTILLON, COMTE DE COLIGNY. Par le COMTE JULES DELA- 
BORDE. Royal 8vo. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1886. 

Every man of culture is more or less familiar with the heroic character of 
Gaspard de Chatillon (Chastillon), Admiral of France, and if he cannot recall 
many of his exploits in detail, can at least tell the story of his inhuman assassi- 
nation, by the order of Catharine de’ Medici and her accomplices, on Saint 
Bartholomew's Day, August 24, 1572. Few, perhaps, are aware that this victim 
of religious intolerance left a son that bade fair to equal his father in all the 
essential traits of greatness—a son who, though cut off in the flower of his age, 
before he had reached his thirty-fifth birthday, was already a tower of strength 
to the Huguenot party. Count Jules Delaborde, to whom we are indebted for 
the most complete and extended life of the father (published in 1879 in three 
volumes, royal 8vo); has just given to the world an admirable biography of the 
son. It is, however, in point of fact, much more than a simple biography ; for, 
within the compass of the five hundred pages which it comprises, we have not 
only a pretty full history of France, from the date of the massacre to the death 
of Francois de Chatillon, in 1591, but a more minute record of the fortunes of the 
admiral’s family, including those ot Francois’ elder sister, Louise, wife of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. The volume is irreproachable in the 
matter of typography, being printed in bold characters on excellent paper, and 
has but the single defect—unfortunately common to almost all recent historical 
works published in France—of being unprovided with an index, 

Students of history will thank Count Delaborde for an appendix of somewhat 
over one hundred pages, devoted exclusively to important documents, many of 
which have never before seen the light; and not less for the very many letters, 
equally inaccessible heretofore, which he has interwoven with the text of the 
principal portion of his work. The method pursued by Count Delaborde is the 
very opposite of that selected by a great number of contemporary writers upon 
historical subjects in France, who appear to deem themselves entitled to be 
trusted by their readers without reserve, and therefore dispense with the trouble 
and the peril of giving the authorities upon which tHeir statements rest. There 
is scarcely an important assertion in the volume before us the accuracy of which 
may not be ascertained by means of the clear references afforded by the foot- 
notes. 

The believer in the transmission of marked mental peculiarities from father to 
son will find much in the present instance to corroborate his theory. In appear- 
ance, indeed, the contrast was marked between the elder Coligny, who was tall, 
and the younger, who, resembling in this particular his mother and the Laval 
family, was below the medium height, though well formed and athletic. But, 
both intellectually and morally, the two were much alike. It is astonishing how 
well father and son wrote, even in their familiar correspondence. The fact has 
been noticed by others that in the sixteenth century military men. and men of 
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affairs excelled the men that prided themselves upon their knowledge ot letters 
in the force and brilliancy of their style. The taste of the age was for pedantic 
display of erudition. Scarce was there a scholar but preferred much to support 
his opinions by a reference to some forgotten page of Greek or Roman history, 
rather than have recourse to considerations based upon reason or nature. The 
soldier, who had neither time nor taste for hunting up this musty lore, was much 
the gainer by his disqualifications. He had no choice but to write as he fought 
—boldly, rapidly, forcibly. Both of the Colignies, however, were primarily men 
of action, and thought little that their writings would ever come to be admired 
for beauty of diction. 

The precocity of Francois was wonderful. His first exploit in arms dates from 
1577, when he was only twenty years of age. The defection of Marshal Dam- 
ville from the Protestant alliance had left the command of the Huguenot forces 
throughout the great province of Languedoc unprovided for, and the post of 
general had been given to Thoré, Damville’s younger brother. It would have 
been conferred upon Chatillon, the real leader, but for his extreme youth. Yet, 
though nominally inferior to Thoré in power, Francois de Chatillon performed 
the most remarkable feat of the short war, making a successful raid about the 
hostile army besieging Montpellier, and rescuing that important city when hard 
pressed and apparently fated to early capture. It was, however, in the deadly 
war of the League, which opened in 1585, that his military genius shone out 
resplendent, The strenuous efforts of the Huguenots to obtain substantial aid 
from Germany and Switzerland had been crowned with success, and a formidable 
army was entering France from the side of Alsace, when Chatillon was commis- 
sioned by Henry of Navarre to go with a body of French Protestant troops to 
meet it. If Henry had himself been as prompt and determined as his lieutenant, 
the issue might have been different. But, as all know, he lost the fruits of his 
magnificent victory at Coutras by sluggishness born of a senseless passion for 
Madame de Grammont, and the great auxiliary army, left without a competent 
head, went blunderingly on almost at hap-hazard, and never reached the point 
where it could be of any use to the Huguenots. Chatillon’s march to join it was 
a masterly movement, but his return to Languedoc after its complete failure was 
one of the most brilliant retreats on record. Indeed, in nothing did the young 
general resemble his father more strikingly than in the wonderful ability he dis- 
played in the management of his forces after reverses which would have crushed 
a soldier less fertile in resources. Chatillon’s life extended but two years beyond 
the accession of Henry of Navarre to the throne of France. Had he lived he 
would probably have reached the highest military positions. As it was, his last 
preferments were to be Admiral of Guyenne and a member of the king’s privy 
council and council of State. Of his unaffected piety no reader of this volume 
can stand in doubt. His character was evidently of no inferior type to that of 
his illustrious father. HENRY M. BAIRD. 


THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS, (American reprint of the Edinburgh edition.) 
Revised and Chronologically Arranged, with brief Prefaces and Occasional 
Notes, by A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D. Vol. IV., Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, Commodian, Origen. Vol. V., Hippolytus, Cyprian, Caius, Novatian. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: The Christian Literature Publishing Co. 

The Ante-Nicene Library includes the writings of the Christian Fathers down 
to A.D. 325. It was published in Edinburgh at first complete in twenty-four 
volumes, at a cost of $72. But American Christian enterprise, by consent of 
the European publishing house, has undertaken to reproduce this entire library 
in eight volumes, thus reducing the cost to $24. 

An especial purpose in this good undertaking was to place this important 
library within the reach of every American reader. 
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This American Christian enterprise challenges the attention and patronage 
of American readers by this economy as well as kindness. 

But more than this, ‘‘ The Christian Literature Publishing Company’’ (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) has given ample proof of its professional skill, as well as its 
financial ability, in the fine form and execution and finish of the first three vol- 
umes. But this proof is amplified in Vols. 1V. and V., which are really superior 
in all these respects. Each of these volumes, throughout its 700 pages, is ad- 
mirable in arrangement, in type, in finish. We think the editor is justified in 
saying: ‘‘ This fourth volume of our series is an exceptional one.”’ 

This first sentence of the Introduction (which we could not readily under- 
stand) the editor-in-chief interprets in the closing sentence: ‘‘ The superior 
merit of this volume is primarily due to the pains of the Rev. Dr. Spencer, an 
expert in such operations.’’ Dr. Spencer, we presume, is henceforth to assist 
the editor-in-chief in this undertaking, for the same perfection is seen in the fifth 
volume. 

Another advantage in this arrangement is that the editor-in-chief is thus 
enabled more freely to devote himself to his proper editorial task. This advan- 
tage appears in the fulness and thoroughness yet compactness of the editorial 
criticism, and correction, and annotation, and elucidation in the fourth and fifth 
volumes. These editorial additions well-nigh constitute in themselves an out- 
line library highly serviceable to every earnest reader. 

The writings ot these famous Fathers, like Tertullian and Origen, in the fourth 
volume, and Hippolytus and Cyprian in the fifth, are directed to questions vital 
at that time to the Church of Christ, and no less living questions at the present 
time. Indeed, some of these writings seem especially adapted and well-nigh 
indispensable to the settlement of certain great issues in our day. According to 
Chevalier Bunsen, the (recent) discovery of some of these, tor example, the 
Philosophumena of Hippolytus, has duplicated our information concerning the 
Western church of the Ante-Nicene period. It gives us overwhelming evidence 
on many points imperfectly understood, and confirms the surmises of the learned 
and candid authors who have endeavored to disentangle certain complications of 
history. ‘* This consideration,’’ says the editor-in-chief, ‘‘ has inspired me with 
great hopes from the publication of this series in America, where the aggressions 
of an alien element are forcing us to a renewed study of that virgin antiquity 
which is so fatal to its pretensions.’’ (See Preface to Vol. V.) In strict accord 
with this estimate is the language of Dr. Bunsen: ‘‘I cannot help thinking it of 
importance that we have jus¢ mow so unexpectedly got our knowledge of facts 
respecting early Christianity doub/ed’’ (Hippol., Vol. 1, p. 7). 

These volumes are worthy of a large review notice. I had marked many good 
points in the elucidations and annotations of the editor, as well as in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. But important and interesting as these are, they have 
grown so numerous that I must pass them by in this limited review notice, and 
commend these two excellent volumes of 1400 pages to the earnest perusal of 
every reader. R. B. WELCH. 


The following works have appeared in the department of History : 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol. VI., 
Bottomley—Browell. (London: Smith, Elder & Co.; New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) This biographical dictionary improves as it advances. It is to be a monu- 
mental work, and will be invaluable to the student. There is nothing to com- 
pare with it so far as it has been published. It is exceedingly rich in names and 
bibliography. It awakens the desire for an American Dictionary of the same 
kind.—— What does History Teach? By John Stuart Blackie, These are two 
interesting lectures upon State and Church. The lesson the author urges is that 
‘* All extremes are wrong.’’ This is a very good lesson, but, like all other les- 
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sons, it may itself be pushed to anextreme. There are occasions when this prin- 
ciple will not apply. It seems to us that the author himself disregards it, 
whether rightly or not, in his attitude toward dogma and ecclesiastical questions 
in general, where his opinions are strongly expressed, and to many minds would 
seem to be extreme. There are few who will agree with him in the position 
that it is best that there should be an Established Church and a Disestablished 
Church side by side, ‘‘ provoking one another to love and to good works.”’ 
The impulse to unity and the natural desire for equality have something to say 
against this opinion.—Historical Manual of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. By Foseph Henry Dubbs, D.D, (Lancaster, Pa., 1885.) This 
work has been greatly needed, and it will be welcomed by all who appreciate 
the history of American churches. It gives a large amount of condensed infor- 
mation respecting that branch of the American Reformed Church which is Ger- 
man in origin. It is a companion to the manual of Dr. Corwin, which gives the 
history of the Reformed Church of Holland origin. There are many obscure 
spots in the early history of the Reformed Church in America. Dr. Dubbs has 
made extensive use of all sources of information accessible to him, and has ex- 
plored the original documents upon which all genuine history is based. It is 
very desirable that some one should examine the minutes of the synods of Ger- 
many and Holland, whence the original Reformed ministers in America came. 
There is also, without doubt, valuable information in documentary sources in 
Great Britain that will repay research. We thank Dr, Dubbs for his labor of 
love, and hope that this manual will pass through many editions, in which all 
that may be hereafter discovered will be incorporated. C. A. BRIGGS. 


III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SYSTEM DER CHRISTLICHEN SITTENLEHRE. Von Dr. I. A. DORNER. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. A. Dorner. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 

This noble book is the crown of the Systematic Theology of the author. The 
two earlier departments, Apologetics and Dogmatics, were represented in the 
**System of Christian Doctrines of Faith,” published by the author himself, 
in 1879-1880, which were noticed in this REVIEW at the time of their appearance. 
Dr. Dorner devoted his precious time during his last severe and prolonged 
illness to the preparation of the last volume of his work. He completed 
the volume, all but the final revision ; but death arrested his hand, and he was 
obliged to commit its publication to his accomplished son, Dr. August Dorner, 
Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg. The editor 
has supplied occasional notes, but with wise restraint. The work is essentially 
what it would have been if the author had survived a few months longer, and 
had himself rejoiced in its public reception. This work of Dorner is a master- 
piece. Itis the fruit ofa life-time of profound investigation in the philosophical, 
biblical, and historical sources of theology. It is the ripe product o!f an age of 
investigation and of a nation which has distinguished itself in historical, biblical, 
and philosophical criticism, The system of Dorner is comprehensive, profound, 
evangelical, and catholic. It rises into the clear heaven of Christian thought 
above the strifes of Scholasticism, Rationalism, and Mysticism. It is, indeed, 
comprehensive of all that is valuable in these three types of human thought, 
The comprehension of Dorner’s mind is not an ignoring of differences in order to 
a superficial unity. No theological writer is more careful in the discrimination of 
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opinions in their genesis, their development, their interaction, and their re- 
sults, But he rises by historical criticism to a position which is above them all. 
Take, for example, his representation of the relation between philosophical and 
theological ethics. He represents that there is no necessity that theological 
ethics should be unscientific or blind to the first creation, or that philosophical 
ethics should remain irreligious and apart from Christianity. It is the aim of 
Christianity to bring the first and second creations into mutual understanding and 
recognition. Theological ethics must strive to become truly scientific ; and phil- 
osophical ethics can never become complete until it become Christian and 
thereby embrace, for the first time, the entire sphere of ethics (p. 24), The essen- 
tial principle of ethics, Dorner finds in the Holy Love ot God, which combines jus- 
tice and mercy; which embraces the love of self-assertion and the love of self- 
impartation, for these are not exclusive the one of the other, but only reach their 
perfection when comprehended in Holy Love, which has the unique power of 
being at the same time in itself and exterior toitselfin another person. It unites 
transcendence or self-assertion and immanence or self-impartation, and through 
both together it is Holy Love. 

Dorner’s ethics is also distinguished by a careful discussion of the four temper- 
aments of men, showing that the races are discriminated by them, and that in 
nations and individuals one of the temperaments is in such predominationas to 
become characteristic. It is also shown that the progress of Christianity and 
civilization results in the assimilation of these temperaments, and that the ideal 
man will reconciletheminahigher unity. It is one of the most important features 
of modern theology that it has learned the lesson of the temperaments. The 
older systems of theology were constructed after one fashion ; they were therefore 
narrow and provincial, and are of value at present only as historic monuments, 
showing the stage of progress in Christian theology. Comparative religion has 
traced the religions of mankind to their roots in these variations of human nature. 
The history of doctrine finds in these vari-tions of temperament the source of many 
of the variations in doctrine which appear in the Christian centuries. Biblical 
theology also finds these temperaments in the Biblical writers, which are the 
reason of the different types of theology ; so it is that Christian ethics must also 
recognize the temperaments of mankind. The Christian religion is a religion for 
all men; and in that it is a religion which can be tulfilled only by the ideal man 
who combines the temperaments in harmony, so each of the temperaments 
has its own advantages and disadvantages in the Christian life. It is unethical for 
any one type to force its peculiarities upon another type. It is for the races, and 
nations, and individuals to give and take in the ethical interchange of humanity. 
Christianity is the guide, and Jesus Christ the ideal end and aim of all. 

Dorner's ethics is also distinguished for the prominence given to the Son of 
God as the ethical head of humanity—the king of love. He is the complete and 
perfect law of life and morals. He has revealed and has fulfilled the divine will. 
He kindles in man by his Spirit a life of love, and thereby founds a kingdom of 
love. Christian virtue springs from faithin Christ, and untolds in hope, love, and 
Christian wisdom. Every virtuous action is the product of the sum of virtuous 
energy that is combined in the unity of these graces. Dorner carefully examines 
these productive ethical forces in the several spheres, the family, society, the 
State, educational and art institutions, and the Church, but does not go into such’ 
details as we find in some other systems. We would, however, call attention 
to the very rich discussion of the Christian personality in its absolute relations, 
its relation to itself and to others. Weknow of no system of ethics which can be 
compared with Dorner's here. 

It is an interesting fact that Christian ethics was more important to the Puritan 
divines than Christian dogmatics. It was often discussed under several different 
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titles. It makes up a very considerable part of the Westminster Symbols. But 
the descendants of the Puritans, under the influence of Swiss and Dutch scholas- 
tics, soon laid greater stress on dogmatics, and Christian ethics fell into the 
background. In the eighteenth century apologetics became unduly important, 
and Christian ethics was resolved into philosophical ethics. Christian ethics has 
been unfolded as a system in Germany. Great Britain and America have taken 
little part in the work. It is greatly desirable that Dorner’s Christian ethics 
should be widely read in Great Britain and America. It may be the means of 
reviving attention to Christian ethics as distinguished from philosophical ethics. 
Progress in theology must be in an ethical direction. It is reported that a trans- 
lation of Dorner'’s ethics may be expected in a short time from the hand of Pro- 
fessor Mead. C. A. BRIGGS, 


THEISM AND EVOLUTION. By JosEPH S. VAN Dyke, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Archibald A. Hodge, D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1886. Pp. xxii. and 483. 

This excellent book has no controversy with evolution proper when confined 
to its own province, but on the various torms of atheism which pose under the 
name of scientitic evolution it makes uncompromising war. As Dr. Hodge says 
in his Introduction, ‘* What Christians have cause to consider with apprehension 
is not evolution, as a working hypothesis of science dealing with facts, but evo- 
lution as a philosophical speculation professing to account for the origin, ends, 
and causes of all things.’’ This is the principle enforced with much vigorous 
argument throughout the book, which, while combatting the speculations of 
many philosophers, reminds us that theologians also have been indiscreet in 
hastily—often dogmatically--opposing the conclusions reached by scientific in- 
vestigation. 

The author's treatment broadens out into the philosophical questions of the 
origin of matter, force, life, reason, etc., which appear on the borderland between 
theology and science ; and he insists that wherever evolution may have occurred, 
it was of necessity stimulated and directed by God. In a few instances his 
arguments might be modified by fuller knowledge of scientific discovery ; thus 
sexuality in animals and plants can be explained on the hypothesis of evolution, 
and it is actually observable in course of development in many groups. We also 
think that the strongest argument against evolution as applied to man is found 
not in objections to the general hypothesis, but in the tailure of all attempts 
toward verification in regard to the human race, there being in this case strong 
negative historic evidence which ought to remove it from the application of the 
principle ot evolution, even if accepted as to the lower animals. Dr. Van Dyke 
tinds no real conflict between science and the Bible, and he thinks the time will 
come when theistic evolution shall be regarded as supplying a nobler concep- 
tion of God than that which prevails in the present day. G. MACLOSKIE, 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By JAMES S. CANDLISH, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 38 George Street. 

This book is one of the Series of Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 
dents, edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., of 
which mention has been repeatedly made in this department of the PRESBY- 
TERIAN REVIEW. We regard the series generally as in the highest degree ad- 
mirable alike in plan and execution. Its wide range and its continued support 
abundantly prove that popular interest in the great themes of Christian theology 
is not less widespread and powerful among the mass of Scottish Presbyterians 
than at any time during their heroic history. We very much wish that a similar 
series of doctrinal treatises, histories, and commentaries of equal ability could 
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be as widely circulated among the Presbyterians of the United States. It isa 
ground of gratitude that, notwithstanding the rumored differences of opinion on 
fundamental topics between different parties in the three great branches of Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism, these boaks, designed for popular teaching, and emanating 
from so many and various representative men, are (as far as we have seen them) 
as much distinguished for their strict adherence to their inherited standards of 
doctrines as for the freshness and ability of their execution. 

The present volume, on ‘‘ The Holy Spiritand His Work,”’ by Professor Cand- 
lish, of Glasgow, is one of the best of the whole series. It is impossible to see how 
it could be improved in view of its purpose. It covers the whole ground of its sub- 
ject. Itis clear, biblical, able, and reverent. Every point of doctrine is touched 
and accurately and wisely stated. All the sources of knowledge, biblical and 
ecclesiastical, have been brought under contribution and set forth in a spirit at 
once critical and believing, independent and loyal to the true authoritative stand- 
ards of faith. One of the special excellences of the method followed is the man- 
ner in which the scriptural sources of information are exhibited. Instead of 
massing the texts from all parts of the Bible indiscriminately, Dr. Candlish, in the 
spirit of the new method of Biblical Theology, cites the testimony of the several 
authors and books of Scripture in their historical order. He thus establishes 
the teaching of the Word ot God on a far surer foundation, while he exhibits to 
the eye the progress of its gradual revelation. This approximates as far as pos- 
sible the method of the theologian in the exhibition of truth to the previous 
method of God in its discovery, and thus renders the teaching of the theologian 
more accurate, more luminous, and more convincing. 

The work is embraced in one hundred and eighteen pages, and is distributed 
into Part I., THE HOLy Spirit. Chapter 1, The Spirit ot God in the Old Testa- 
ment. Chapter 2, The Spirit of God in the New Testament. Chapter 3, The 
Spirit of God in the Creeds of the Church. ‘Part II., THE WorK OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. Chapter 1, The Work of the Holy Spirit on Christ. Chapter 2, The 
Sending of the Holy Spirit by Christ. Chapter 3, The Work of the Spirit in the 
External Call of the Word. Chapter 4, The Work of the Spirit in Conviction. 
Chapter 5, The Work of the Spirit in Conversion. Chapter 6, The Work of the 
Spirit Uniting us to Christ. Chapter 7, The Work of the Spirit in Sanctification. 
Chapter 8, The Work of the Spirit as a Witness and Teacher, Chapter 9, The 
Work of the Spirit as our Helper in Prayer. Chapter 10, The Comforting Work 
of the Holy Spirit. On all these important topics Dr. Candlish states the true 
doctrine of the Scriptures and of the Church with clearness and accuracy.. 

A. A. HODGE, 
LA THEOLOGIE DEL’AVENIR. Exposé et critique de la Théologie d’ Albert 
Ritschl. Par JULIUS THIKOTTER. Traduction de l’allemand avec 1l’autori- 
sation de l’auteur avec notes et avant-propos, par M. Aguilera. Pp. 124, 1885. 

This is a translation of Thikotter’s treatise which appeared about two years 
ago. Both author and translator are ardent admirers of Ritschl, though the latter 
confesses himself dissatisfied with Ritschl’s position in regard to the divinity of 
Christ. The essay before us is intended to give an outline of the Ritschlian theol- 
ogy, and is not devoted to the discussion ot the place of metaphysics in theology, 
though the repudiation of metaphysics is understood to be one of the peculiar feat- 
ures of Ritschlian dogmatics. Thikotter repels the suggestion that the Ritschlian 
position is one of mere naturalism, but claims that the leader of the new theological 
movement is loyal to the Old and New Testament as the rule of faith, and to the 
symbols of the Reformed theology. The unwarrantable intrusion of philosophy 
into the domain of theology makes a reaction natural and desirable. With the 
desire expressed in these pages to have Protestant theology break loose from an 
unholy alliance with pantheistic metaphysics, we are in hearty accord. When, 
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however, the attempt is made to rule out also all metaphysics from theology, and 
particularly when wholesale discredit is cast upon natural theology, the intended 
reformation becomes revolution. Thikotter sees in the Ritschlian method a 
great apologetic advantage, and occupies the closing pages of his essay with a 
presentation of it. We must own, however, that his argument does not seem to 
us convincing. F. L. PATTON. 


EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LoRD’s Day. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book is a real contribution to the literature of the subject of which it 
treats. Modest in claim, not disputatious, fresh in some of its paths, fruittul in 
suggestion, it is an effort to set admitted facts in proper perspective, so that it 
may appear ‘‘ that the whole Bible does provide and prophecy the Lord’s Day — 
the day now kept by Christians.’’ The eight studies are, respectively, ‘* The 
Phenomena of the Day,’’ ‘‘ The Origination of the Day,’”’ *‘ The Week,”’ *‘ The 
Primeval Sacred Day,’ ‘‘ The Mosaic Sabbath,’’ ‘* The Sabbatic System of 
Israel,’’ ‘‘ The Permanent and the Transient in the Sabbath System,”’ and ‘* The 
Fourth Commandment.”’ 

Under ‘* The Phenomena of the Day’’ the author discusses the first day of the 
week as an institution, possessing the three attributes of publicity, fixedness, 
and influence ; as a Festival, meaning thereby an occasion for sociality, privilege, 
and encouragement ; and as an Observance, meaning thereby an occasion ob- 
served in order to express loyalty, which on different sides is an obligation, a 
disposition, an emotion. 

Under ‘‘ The Origination of the Lord’s Day’’ the author makes happy, and 
entirely warranted, and exceedingly impressive use of the sz/ence, as well as the 
utterance of Scripture. The phrase ‘‘ Lord’s Day’ occurs but once in the Scrip- 
tures ; but the use of it once by an apostle is inspired testimony to the character 
of the day. The use of it oz/y once is a warning not to lay undue weight upon 
the name alone. So the recorded appearance of the Lord to the disciples on the 
first day of the week points to an observance of that day. Then absolute silence 
reigns concerning Him. He disappears utterly from view. Saturday arrives, 
the regular Sabbath, and He does not appear. The risen Lord will not distin- 
guish it. But, at last, ‘* the perfect moment comes that shall fix the day and the 
interval forever, and stamp His title on the weeks,” and on the first day of the 
week he appears again to His disciples as they are assembled together. This 
first step from Sunday to Sunday made the week His measure, as it had been 
the Father’s measure. Four more Sundays passed before the Ascension. Did 
our Lord appear on any or all of them? The records are silent. But they men- 
tion, at /east, tour turther appearances, and He may have appeared on every 
Sunday. There is enough told us to warrant the belief. But ‘if it had been 
declared,’’ says the author, ‘* that on the first day of each week, and then only, 
the Lord had appeared, a tradition might easily have gone down that on such 
days only was He to be worshipped or expected to bless or save. What might 
have come out of such an idea during the fhousand years of superstition—the 
Dark Ages—no one need conjecture. But the Church has never known this 
error. There has never been a day when believers have felt that their Lord was 
inaccessible. This freedom has been in no small measure preserved to us by 
the silence of the evangelists.”’ 

One later event is recorded which must have been second only to the resur- 
rection as an impulse to the perpetual observance of the Lord’s Day. On the 
seventh return of that first day of the week so marked by Him, occurred the 
descent of the Spirit. ‘‘ He, the Church’s Teacher and Inspirer, by thus taking 
this sevenfold Lord’s Day tor the day of His manifestation, sealed to the Church 
that custom of observing it which the action of the Lord had established.” 

Other incidentals follow in the grouping of the author, and the line of evidence 
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is pursued to Pliny and Justin. And this indirect testimony, these ‘‘ asides,” 
this proof alike from speech and silence, make a mighty case for the origination 
of ‘‘the Lord’s Day’’ as coterminous with the resurrection and the early life of 
the Christian Church. 

But it is in the next ‘‘ study,’’ called ‘‘ The Week,’’ that the author reaches 
the great thought of his book, and along a very striking and interesting line of 
investigation, down through the remaining studies, shows ‘‘ the order and unity 
and purpose of the Divine Dispensation to Humanity,” as it respects the Lord’s 
Day. So that, ‘‘ appearing side by side with the older Sabbath—facing it, each 
the head of the series forward and backward of the weeks—absorbing the older 
day in itself, as the highest exponent of ¢hat one week of identical age-long suc- 
cesstion—the Lord’s Day sets forth the continuity of thatone religion handed 
down from patriarchs and prophets, and completely embodied in the person of 
our Lord.”’ 

The author acknowledges there is no word in the New Testament of direct in- 
stitution, or explicit authorization of the Lord’s Day. But lacking this, and yet 
commanding observance through eighteen centuries of Christian faith, ‘* it must 
have grown out from something already existing—something already endowed 
with prerogative. May there not be some older institution, some larger ordi- 
nance, some permanent, precise, acknowledged fact, unnoticed perhaps, because 
its magnitude and grandeur are so familiar—which yet may be the foundation of 
the Lord’s Day, resting deep down on the bed-rock of primeval humanity ?”’ 
This ‘‘ something endowed with prerogative’ is declared to be the week, every 
one of the evangelists: connecting the Lord’s Day with#he more ancient history 
by the statement so carefully reported that the Lord rose on ¢he first day of the 
week, That the Spirit should have had this statement repeated five or six times, 
and xo other bearing directly on the origination of the Lord’s Day, is indeed re- 
markable. The Church took up the succession of the weeks just as it had come 
down the ages. She still maintains it perfect and unbroken. Evidently both 


evangelists and apostles expected that the week would continue. ‘' What, then, 
is the week ?’’ asks the author. He distinguishes it from a week—i. e., a period 
of seven successive days. ‘*‘ Zhe week is the regular series of a particular set 


of seven days.’’ There is a fixed beginning and ending for each member of this 
series, Four particulars mark ‘‘ the week’’ in contrast with all other time periods 
into which men have been wont to group their days: (1) ‘* The week’’ has come 
down from inscrutable antiquity, with no variation or the slightest irregularity. 
(2) ‘‘ The week’’ is the only entirely arbitrary period known to human use, 
absolutely nothing being found in the physical world to mark or suggest the in- 
variable and unbroken succession of the weeks. (3) ‘‘ The week,’’ therefore, is 
a religious period, because instituted by personal authority, and used by no 
communities except such as have professed to worship the one supreme God. 
‘* The Christian week is identical with the Mosaic, It is not merely like it. It 
is not a successor to it. It is precisely and exactly the same series. .., For 
communities to count by weeks is for them to wear the uniform of theism.” 
(4) ‘‘ The week”’ is maintained, like no other time measure, by the institution of 
a sacred day to mark its boundary. ‘‘ It is the plant of which that day is the blos- 
som—the husk of which that day is the kernel.’’ ‘* The emphasis, then, of the 
fivefold Gospel statement ’’ (that the Lord rose on the first day of the week), ** is 
on this circumstance, that our Lord’s resurrection day is the boundary, the de- 
fining day of a new week—identical with the old, yet transfigured in this new 
morning’s light. So, then, all the significance of that day which seals to man 
his one great all-comprebending hope, is blended with the significance of that 
period which, through the ages, has assured a bond between God and man— 
when the transcendent day of days is described as the first day of the week.” 
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From this first suggestion of the new in the old, the author proceeds step by 
step, in the consideration of the Sabbatic System of Israel, of the Permanent and 
the Transient in that system, and of the Fourth Commandment, to show how the 
Lord’s Day was prepared for, and foreshadowed ; and how its very place, as the 
Jirst day of the week, was wrapped up in the arbitrary teast of weeks and year 
of jubilee. It is impossible to follow this interesting discussion through, in the 
brief compass of a review like the present. But this is the way the author lets 
out his thought at one stage of the discussion: ‘‘ Every week closed with its 
seventh day sacred. In every year, the seventh month was a sacred month. 
Every week of years closed with its seventh a sacred year. And now the climax 
of the system is made not the closing seventh of the week, but the first of a 
week. The lesson of Pentecost is repeated, and by the repetition confirmed. 
On the very largest scale within the measure of human life, there is shown, as 
in the Feast of Weeks, a picture of the series of weeks marked by the sacred 
seventh, as a completed, definite, closed series, followed by a new arrangement 
wherein greater, indeed the greatest, dignity rests not on the seventh but on 
the first, while the succession of the weeks is unbroken.’’ 

We most heartily commend this book as a fresh and thoughtful discussion of 
an old but blessed theme. The author magnifies the Lord’s Day, finds the index 
finger of the Sabbatic System of Israel pointing to it, shows it to be set as an 
orient pearl in the bosom of the Fourth Commandment, and marshals varied 
and excellent supporting testimony in vindication of the position that ‘* the whole 
Bible provides for and prophesies the Lord’s Day—the day now kept by Chris- 
tians.”’ ° 

The s¢yZe of the writer is not to be commended. It often obscures and weak- 
ens his thought. The arrangement of words and clauses is sometimes even mis- 
leading. It has a certain degree of energy, but it lacks here and there perspicu- 
ity, vividness, and continuity. The argument would be more effective, if it were 
given a better body and form. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


We have only the following books on our table for brief notice in this number : 

Probation and Punishment: A Rational and Scriptural Exposition of the 
Future Punishment of the Wicked, as held by the Great Body of Christian 
Believers of all Ages, with Special Reference to the Unscriptural Doctrine of a 
Second Probation. By Rev.S. M. Vernon, D.D., author of ‘‘ Amusements in the 
Light of Reason,’’ ‘‘ History and Revelation,’ etc. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1886.) The voluminous title-page of this volume very accurately 
and fully states its purpose and scope. The subject is of the highest im- 
portance, of pressing present interest, and it has been admirably discussed. 
The book is clear, scholarly, Scriptural, and fully demonstrates the fact that the 
traditionary creed as to future punishment is certainly taught in the Word of 
God. The position of orthodox defenders of a second probation is simply tran- 
sitional. History as well as logic shows clearly that, having commenced with 
having deferred the plain teaching of God’s Word to what they called ‘* Christian 
Consciousness,’’ they will end only by the consistent rejection of the authority 
of that Word altogether; and then a dethronement of the Word is necessarily 
followed by a dethronement of its author, God. Get this book and read it care- 
fully, with prayer. There is not one of the numerous books on the other side 
which can for a moment be compared with it in candid argument, in solid evi- 
dence, and in overwhelming logical force.——Messianic Expectations and 
Modern Judaism, Lectures delivered by Solomon Schindler, of the Temple 
Adath Israel, in Boston. With an Introduction by Minot J. Savage. (Boston : 
S. E. Cassino & Co., 1886.) This is an exposition of the beliefs and principles 
of the radical infidel wing of modern Judaism. There is great pretence of 
scholarship, great boldness of assertion and arrogance of contradiction. Its 
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position with regard to Christ is as preposterously unscholarly as it is malignant. 
Yet these lectures are introduced favorably by Mr. Savage, a Boston Unitarian, 
as an illustration of the approximation between Jéws and Christians. The whole 
volume is, in truth, a demonstration of the fact that as love for Christ unites all 
His friends, so contempt for Him will unite all His foes.——Theology of the 
Hebrew Christians, By Frederick Rendall, A.M., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Harrow School. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1886.) This is a very different book. It is a reverent attempt to 
develop from the Epistle to the Hebrews and from the Sacrificial Language of 
the New Testament as a whole a true conception of the theology of the Hebrew 
Christians of the Apostolic Church, It is not very learned nor able nor orig- 
inal. Reasons for Being a Churchman: Addressed to English-Speaking 
Christians of Every Name. By the Rev. Arthur Wilde Little, M.A., Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Portland, Me. (Milwaukee, Wis. : The Young Churchman 
Co., Publishers, 1885.) ‘‘ These reasons for being a Churchman are addressed 
to English-speaking Christians because the Anglican Church is that part of the 
Catholic Church which has lawful jurisdiction over that part of theearth which 
is occupied by the English-speaking race. Our Church can lay no just claim to 
the obedience of Orientals, Italians, Frenchmen, Mexicans, and the like,”’ etc., etc. 
The position of these so-called Churchmen is the most absurd and inconsistent of 
any occupied by descendants of Adam. On their principles the Church of Rome 
is the Catholic Church of God, and they are themselves schismatics under sen- 
tence of damnation. The holy apostles, in communion with the Pope of Rome, 
had acknowledged and confined jurisdiction over Canada, Florida, and Louisi- 
ana long before the Anglican schismatics came with their faces looking two 
ways to divide the heritage of God. The same is true in the empire of India, 
which was in part wrested from the Portuguese. In Ireiand the position of the 
Anglican Church has been in the most extreme degree schismatic, aggressively 
and tyrannically forcing its way into the territory sealed by God to the jurisdic- 
tion of apostles whose line of continuity with Peter and Paul and John is infinitely 
more certain than their own, The position of the so-called Anglican Church, 
even in England itself, is due entirely to Aolitical forces, at the time of its inau- 
guration and ever since. As far as true ecclesiastical continuity is concerned, 
the claim of it on the part of the Episcopal Church in England is no stronger 
than that of the Lutheran Churches in Scandinavia, or.even than that of the 
Protestant bodies of Germany and Scotland. The old Church was abrogated, 
and the new Church introduced by force. Victoria is, as a historical fact, the 
head of the so-called English Church, The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. The funny folks also argue that prudence should impel us to flee for 
refuge to their wings. And this because they alone can guarantee a pure faith, 
as, for instance, Dean Stanley and Heber Newton; and because they are so 
rapidly outgrowing us, as illustrated in the last census, which shows them to be, 
all told, about one fortieth of the Christian population of the nation, one tenth 
the number of the Methodists, one ninth that of the Catholics, one eighth that 
of the Baptists, one third that of the Presbyterians, etc., etc. We will wait. 
A. A. HODGE. 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


WHAT IS PRESBYTERIAN LAW AS DEFINED BY THE CHURCH CouRTs. By the 
Rev. ASPINWALL HopGE, D.D. Revised and Enlarged. Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


This is a timely and valuable volume, adapting itself to the ‘‘ New Book of 
Discipline,’’ and comprehending also the decisions of the General Assembly up 
to the present time. 

The work is complete and satisfactory, and it lays the whole Church under a 
great debt of gratitude to the learned author for the patient labor, wise discrim- 
ination, logical arrangement, and profound research which throws light upon 
many vexed questions, and reduces the difficult points ot Church Law to the com- 
prehension of both ministers and people. 

The writer remembers well that in the earlier years of his ministry the ques- 
tions of Church Law that arose in the Presbytery were difficult and perplexing. 
The oldest member of the Presbytery was Sir Oracle. Young men were not 
entitled to have any opinions upon such subjects. The Father of the Presbytery 
who could tell how in ‘‘ old times’’ this point was settled, or who could cite a 
precedent from some Synodical discussion, or who could refer to the one time 
when he had been a member of the General Assembly, was listened to with the 
profoundest reverence, and his ‘‘ dictum’’ usually ruled the decision of the Pres- 
bytery. Sometimes it happened that two or three of these Fathers in the same 
Presbytery differed in their recollections of past precedents, and then the battle 
‘*orew warm,” and the youngsters in the Presbytery trembled. 

It not unfrequently happened that the wisdom of the Fathers in one Presbytery 
differed from that otf the Fathers in another Presbytery, so that the same point 
ot law was decided differently in two contiguous Presbyteries. Hence the point 
would come up again for discussion in the Synod upon a review of the Minutes 
ot these Presbyteries, and then would come the ‘‘tug of war.’’ Those were 
lively times, and there are few old men who have not a vivid recollection of some 
of these ‘* battles ot the Giants.” 

At a later period Digests ot the decisions of the Assembly were compiled and 
published. This was a step in advance. The prestige of the Father of the Pres- 
bytery gave place to that of the diligent plodder who traced back the line of 
decisions and was always ready to quote precedents and decisions upon every 
point of controversy. This gave rise to a class of Ecclesiastical Lawyers of 
which many Presbyteries have recollections, pleasant or unpleasant. 

But all these difficulties and dangers have now passed away. This book 
makes many of the difficult and vexed questions plain and easy. A young 
fledgling just out of the Seminary with this book in his hand can, with a little 
attention, place himself on the same level of knowledge and experience with the 
oldest member of the Presbytery. The author, with a singular power of anal- 
ysis, has collated the decisions of the Assembly under a clear and logical 
arrangement of topics, and has framed such a complete index that there is no 
difficulty, after a little practice, in finding every point which may arise in his 
pastoral experience, or which may be required in the exigencies of a Presbyterial 
debate. 

It may not be amiss to refer toa mistake which is sometimes made. Some 
persons when they hear the title of this book, ‘‘ What is Presbyterian Law ?”’ 
are disposed to shake their heads incredulously, evidently supposing that it sets 
forth the author’s own views upon questions of Presbyterian Law, and that 
therefore the book must give, more or less, a partisan aspect to vexed questions. 
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This is an entire mistake. The author simply states what Presbyterian Law is 
as expressed in the Standards and in the decisions of the Assembly. Each state- 
ment is accompanied by references in the margin to ‘* the Book’’ and to the 
‘* Digest,’ which can be easily compared and identified. This part of the work 
has been done with extraordinary care, and the author has made as fair and 
impartial a statement as is possible under the circumstances. 

A very satisfactory and valuable feature of the work is the condensed state- 
ment which the author gives here and there of the Laws and Methods of other 
Denominations—Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, Congrega- 
tionalists, etc. 

Upon the whole, we strongly commend this volume. No Presbyterian Min- 
ister can do without it. It is the book for the Theological Student, for it is much 
to be feared that many go forth to the work competent, indeed, to teach, but 
incompetent to rule in the Church, It is the book for the Presbyterian Elder, 
for it just meets his want. With a little study of this volume he can prepare 
himself for all the questions which ordinarily arise either in the Church Session 
or in the Presbytery. It is the book for every Presbyterian Household, for it 
contains information in which all our children should be trained. Its history of 
our Boards and its explanation of their work is interesting reading, and should 
be made familiar in every family. The writer was recently called to moderate 
a Congregational meeting at which it was expected that a number of difficult 
points would arise. He found, however, that several persons in the Congre- 
gation had procured this book, and understood so clearly what the Law was 
that all dispute was obviated, and the meeting passed off in entire harmony. 

W. M. PAxToN. 
THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MorFaT. By their Son, JOHN S. MOFFAT. 
London: Unwin. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1885. 

The great features of Dr. Moffat’s life and labors have been known so long and 
so well, that the desideratum at this time of day was simply a personal Life, giv- 
ing unity to the parts of it already known, and bringing into prominence the 
features that were less revealed in the older accounts of his public labors. This 
service to his father’s memory has been well rendered by his son, once a mission- 
ary himself, but now filling an important Government situation in South Africa. 
Mr. John Moffat appears to have been actuated by a very sincere desire to avoid 
all blowing of trumpets in his book. It is a plain narrative, in which the writer 
keeps himself well in the background, an in which, as a general rule, he sup- 
presses all personal feeling. Suppresses it, we should say, rather too much ; 
witness the very passionless tone of anything that he introduces respecting his 
brother-in-law, David Livingstone. No one could infer from this book that Liv- 
ingstone ever engaged in any enterprise that was not of an ordinary character ; 
while from his being spoken of as “lost to the Bechwana Mission,’’ and as 
‘*feeling a desire to have a sort of deputy to take his place,’’ while nothing is 
said of his higher service to the evangelizing of Africa, it might be thought that 
Mr. Moffat was somewhat doubtful of the propriety of Livingstone’s change of 
role. 

The points on which we naturally desire intormation respecting the life of 
Moffat are such as these : the origin of his spiritual life, and of his desire to be a 
missionary ; his domestic relations, and especially what can be known of Mrs. 
Moffat ; his friendships at home, and social habits and relations ; and finally, 
his death. On all these points, the present volume satisfies a reasonable curi- 
osity. We are more than ever impressed with the genuineness, the sincerity, the 
simplicity of Moffat. He was a true man and no pretender. To the very last, 
there was a touch of the boy about him, so guileless was he, so natural, so 
simple. The sweetness and kindliness of his nature come out in a thousand 
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incidents and expressions, and the genuineness and depth of his piety is seen in 
the heavenly tone that became more and more marked as he neared the better 
land. 

His father and mother were of that high type of Scottish character which 
Carlyle has eulogized in speaking of his own parents. Carlyle was wrong in 
speaking of his father as w/¢timus Romanorum, and of the order as now extinct. 
Moffat’s mother was a woman of great earnestness, and on her son leaving Scot- 
land to enter on a situation as gardener in England, she extracted from him a 
solemn promise (which he kept) that he would read a chapter of the Bible every 
morning and every evening. His thoughts on religion were brought to a point 
at some Wesleyan meetings which friends induced him to attend. One beautiful 
summer evening, in the town of Warrington, his attention was arrested by a 
placard announcing that a missionary meeting was to be held that night at 
which Rev. William Roby, of Manchester, would take the chair. It was too 
late to go to the meeting, but the placard did as effectual work as the most im- 
passioned appeals could have done. The thought of being a missionary took pos- 
session of the young gardener’s soul. It was not an easy thought to carry into 
effect. Even when he applied to the London Missionary Society, the Directors 
had no berth, and we may add, no encouragement for him. There were more 
applicants than posts ; the Directors were obliged to select the most promising, 
and Moffat was not one of these. 

The Directors, however, came to change their mind, and young Moffat went 
to South Africa. The world generally knows well what manner of missionary 
he was ; how he made Kuruman (or Lattakoo) the centre of a mission that after 
many fruitless years, at length prospered wonderfully ; and how he translated the 
Scriptures into the Sichwana language, an achievement by which he conferred 
an invaluable privilege on a great multitude of the African people. Moffat's in- 
fluence with the great warrior Mosilikatse is also familiar to the public ; and 
generally the remarkable work of conciliation which he did, not only disarming 
the suspicions and hostility of numberless chiefs and tribes, but securing their 
friendship, and preparing the way for the establishment of missions in their 
borders. 

The story of Moftfat’s marriage had in ita touch of romance. Mrs. Moffat 
was the daughter of an extensive and at that time wealthy nurseryman under 
whom Moffat worked in his gardener days, and the idea of her marrying him 
and going out as a missionary’s wife among black savages was very offensive to 
her parents. It was only after two or three years of patient waiting on her part 
that they withdrew their opposition. Mrs. Moffat was an admirable mission- 
ary’s wife. She seems to have been smarter and more knowing than her hus- 
band. Her letters are written in a quaint, pithy, kindly spirit which gives a 
charm to epistolary literature. Her heart was given as thoroughly as her hus- 
band’s to the service of Christ. ‘* Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing,’’ they went on 
their way, with more than the common share of the troubles of life, yet more by 
far than the common share likewise of its joy—joy in life itself, and joy unspeak- 
able in their Master’s service. 

Moffat was always the pillar of his mission, and Kuruman was the centre of 
all the work around. His life was seldom troubled by the sound of strife. What 
saddened it most was the conduct of the Boers. Many of the Dutch settlers, 
even inthe Transvaal, he could not but honor ; buttheir treatment of the natives, 
as a whole, was repulsive to him in the last degree. Asa warm friend of mis- 
sions among the natives, he was to them an object of suspicion and hatred. 
Again and again, Kuruman was threatened by them with destruction, while 
Moffat was repeatedly warned that if he attempted journeys in certain directions, 
they would forcibly prevent him. Moffat was in England when the news came 
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of the annexation of the Transvaal by the British. He welcomed it with delight, 
believing that it would be the salvation of the native races. Afterward, when 
he learned that Mr. Gladstone’s government had given it back to the Boers, he 
was filled with consternation. He felt that the weakness of the British Govern- 
ment in South Africa lay in their always yielding to rebellious subjects, and he 
felt sure that the Boer government in the Transvaal would not only be disastrous 
to the native races there, but would lead to constant collisions with the natives 
in Bechwana Land, on whose territories the Boers would be sure to cast their 
covetous eye. The event proved that Moffat knew far better about these things 
than the English Cabinet. One cannot but ask what infatuation possessed co- 
lonial secretaries and other ministers, to ignore the honest, intelligent, well- 
informed man at their door, who had spent his life in the country, but from 
whom they never condescended, so far as we know, to invite a particle of the 
information and assistance that would have saved them from so many disastrous 
blunders. 

At home, Moffat met with extraordinary attention. Both during his earlier 
visits, and after he returned home for good and all, his presence was constantly 
sought and highly prized at missionary meetings. It is amusing to read how much 
he was made of by some of his old school-fellows at Carronshore, near Stirling. In 
1873, when he paid a visit there, an old woman, Mary Kay, ran up to him, seized 
him with both hands, gazed at his face, till a fit of asthma enabled her to salute 
him in her native Doric : ‘‘ And are you really the greet Moffat ? I was at schule 
wi’ ye, my name’s Mary Kay, and ye’ll surely come to mind me; I sat in the 
class next ye, and ye often helpit me wi’ my lessons. I have aye keepit my e’e 
on ye, since ye left Carronshore, and I’ll let yet see a lot o’ your ain likenesses. 
I was aye sure ye would come back to see this place some day; and tho’ I 
didn’a expect ye the noo, I am fair daft wi’ joy at seein’ ye.’’ 

Not less remarkable was the welcome of a tailor named Andrew Johnston. 
Mary Kay introduced the great Moffat, but Andrew was incredulous and would 
not look athim. At last a bright idea occurred to him wherewith to test his 
visitor’s claims. ‘‘ Are you aware, sir, that if you were the person you represent 
yourself to be, you would be the father of Livingstone, the African explorer ?’’ 
**Andsolam.’’ This quiet reply overcame Andrew ; raising his spectacles to 
get a fuller view of his visitor, he exclaimed: ‘‘Is it possible that the father-in- 
law of Livingstone stands before me, and under my humble roof ?”’ 

The closing chapter of Moffat’s life is very sweet and serene. He had reached 
the patriarchal age of eighty-seven before he ceased to be active, and to speak 
and preach in the mission service as occasion warranted. At length the silver 
cord was loosed and the golden bowl was broken. He died at Park Cottage, 
near Tunbridge Wells, close to the seat of his attached friend, the well-known 
Mr. Samuel Morley, on gth August, 1883. In psalms and hymns, in prayers 
and benedictions, the spirit of the good man poured itself out as the journey was 
ending. He came to the grave like a shock of corn fully ripe ; and devout men 
everywhere could not but thank God tor his long life of faithful service, and for 
the honor which he and his partner had brought to the once despised name of 
missionary. W. G. BLAIKIE. 


DIE WENDUNG ZUR WAHRHEIT IN DER MODERNEN KULTURENTWICKLUNG. 
Von A. BARTHOLD. I2mo, pp. 80. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1885, 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

This pamphlet, following another from the same pen, vigorously maintains the 
rights of personality as being, rather than those of mere objective truth, that 
which Christianity is chiefly concerned to forward and promote. The critical, 
intellectualizing, individualizing spirit of the age has been diverting attention from 
the personal value and bearings of truth; emptying life of its joy in -truth ; 
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loosening bonds of union not only with the past (by its hatred of traditionalism) 
but within the present (by its individualism) ; calling in question the very found- 
ations of moral stability and order ; attempting in vain to fill the void with art 
and science, and ethical theories and maxims, and practical unions for many im- 
portant and humane ends ;—and yet, after all this, and as the result of it, awaken- 
ing a hunger after the recognition of the rights of personality, and the personal 
interest of man in truth. The author says seriously and vigorously (p. 47): ‘‘ As 
a child plays with its bread and breaks it into crumbs when it is not hungry, so 
we deal with Scripture when there is no living necessity of coming to an under- 
standing with it. We play with the poetical and the beautiful in Scripture, we 
resolve it into individual views of Paul, John, Peter, etc. ; we try our acuteness 
on it, and find much fault with it; for Scripture is so constituted that we can 
understand it only when we use it for ourselves ; for every other kind of ap- 
proach it is too difficult.’” Faith in the sufficiency of ‘‘ culture” is declining ; 
men claim something more personal, imperishable and satisfying, and are be- 
ginning to be ready for Christianity’s offer of life, truth, and full contentment, 
while hesitating to pay the price it demands in self-condemnation and absolute 
surrender to grace. The pamphlet is full of valuable and seasonable criticisms 
and suggestions, and starts serious and wholesome thinking on many points. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 

Handbuch fiir den Konfirmanden-Unterricht. Erster Theil. von Dr. Georg 
Hornburg. (/did.) This manual is intended, as the title imports, to meet 
the needs of young persons preparing for confirmation, and give them some- 
what fuller instruction than is required for children. The present instalment 
treats of the first division of Luther’s Catechism, containing the decalogue. 
There are two introductory essays, the first treating of the present state of things 


in Saxony in respect to this important part of the pastoral office, and citing the 
views of eminent teachers as well as of the ecclesiastical authorities ; the second 
furnishing a clear and complete outline of the catechetical methods of the ancient 
Church as set forth in the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. Dr. Hornburg’s hand- 
ling of his materials is skilful and spirited. Of course one does not look for 
novelty in such a work, but the author’s method is his own, and he puts a new 
stamp upon the recognized truth of the Lutheran standards. His pages are par- 
ticularly valuable for the wealth of Scripture citations and references brought 
forward on every point. We are accustomed to consider religion as in a low 
state in Germany, but in the appearance of new works on the different branches 
of catechetics the Teutonic press presents a mortifying contrast to our own. 

Sunrise on the Soul. By Hugh Smith Carpenter. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) This bright book is well described on the title-page as ‘‘ A series of sug- 
gestions.’’ It consists of seventy-nine distinct papers on as many topics, but 
without mutual relation, so that although on the last pages they are summed up 
together, it is more like what the accountants call forcing a balance than show- 
ing areal connection. Yet they are full of thought, expressed for the most part 
with great vividness, and enlivened by a constant play of the imagination. The 
result would be better were the author to pursue a given subject into its various 
ramifications, and so work out a coherent and compact whole instead of a piece 
of brilliant but indefinite mosaic. Still, doubtless there are many who like their 
pearls to be on astring, so that they can choose here and there ad libitum. Such 
will find many a rich and useful suggestidn in this quaint volume.—+—-7u%e Peo- 
ple's Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. II, 
The Book of Exodus. (/éi¢.) The second title of the series of which this is the 
second volume is much more accurate than the first. The work is not a com- 
mentary, nor does it perform the work of a commentary. Itis simply a series of 
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discourses upon salient points in the books of Scripture, with a few explanatory 
annotations here and there, mostly citations from authors of repute. One might 
study the volume before us very carefully and yet find that he had a good deal 
to learn in order to know Exodus thoroughly. Thediscourses arein Dr. Parker’s 
usual vein, not profound nor elaborate, but vivacious, earnest, and often quite 
impressive. Their best service is in adapting the utterances of the early portions 
of the Canon to the needs of our own day. In this the author shows very con- 
siderable skill and pungency. In afew cases prayers are added the absence of 
which would be no loss. The contrary is true of some brief homiletical hints at 
the close of the volume, entitled : ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose for all Gleaners.’’ These 
are significant and suggestive. ——_ Thirty Thousand Thoughts on Religious and 
Allied Topics. Edited by the Rev. Messrs. Spence, Exell, and Neil. Vol. IV. 
(Jbid). This new instalment of a great work treats of Jehovistic names, the 
attributes of God, sins, and Christian dogmatics, and is better than its predeces- 
sors, a wider range of authors being quoted from and a more exact distribution 
and arrangement of the materials being made. It is liable to the same objection 
made to the previous volumes, as encouraging lazy habits of mind and furnishing 
its readers with knowledge piecemeal and in scraps rather than ina well-digested 
system. It will serve a very good purpose if regarded as a repository trom which 
hints and suggestions may at convenience be gathered, but quite the contrary if 
it be substituted for the study of the great masters of Christian theology. It may 
be added that in the selections on the divine attributes the editors steer clear of 
the modern prevalent error of making God’s justice a form of His benevolence. 

Modern Preachers of England. Part I. Recent Unpublished Discourses. 
(New York: James Pott & Co.) This is the January issue of a new quarterly 
publication of much merit. It contains sermons by an archbishop, five bishops, 
three deans, Canon Liddon, Professor Jowett, and several prominent Non-con- 
formists. These appear to be given from the pen of reporters, and are therefore 
the more valuable as indicating the topics that now occupy public attention and 
the way in which they are treated. The literary and doctrinal merit of the dis- 
courses varies considerable, but several are so good as to be singly worth the 
price of the whole. Among these is not to be included Canon Farrar’s 
talk on enthusiasm, in which he attributes the overthrow of American 
slavery ‘‘ mainly ’’ to W. L. Garrison, whereas in truth he did nothing to the 
purpose, and the overthrow would have come all the same had he never been 
born,—tThe Presbyterian Board of Publication send us two little issues for the 
pocket well calculated to be useful. One, some pleasant verses on the text, My 
soul, thou hast much goods, the other a classified arrangement of the encour- 
aging words of Scripture under the title, Golden Promises, with an appropriate 
stanza attached to each divisionn——A Commentary on the Confession of Faith. 
By the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D. New Edition, (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
Weare glad to see a reissue of thisadmirable volume. It has been so long before 
the public that there is no need now to discuss its merits. But the occasion 
serves to set forth the importance of inducing not only elders and deacons but 
even intelligent youth to give their attention to a treatise which explains and de- 
fends the system of the Westminster Confession. The study of such a volume 
clarifies the views, stimulates the thoughts, and in the best way awakens the 
gracious affections, Next to the Word itself comes familiarity with a doctrinal 
standard as the means of making settled, serene, growing, happy, and useful be- 
lievers. Truth is in order to godliness, and the clearer, more complete, and 
rounded is one’s knowledge of the system of doctrine given in Revelation, the 
better is he equipped for trial and for service. In the Appendix to this edition 
the author has printed ‘‘‘ The Auburn Declaration,’ adopted by a represen- 
tative body of New School Presbyterians in 1837, and ‘ The Declaratory Act,’ 
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adopted by the United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland, 1879."" A very important 
contribution to the discussion of the question of subscription to the Westminster 
standards is contained in the quotations (also printed in the Appendix) from 
the writings of Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. Henry B. Smith. These writers 
agreed in rejecting the every-proposition theory of subscription, and also the 
substance-of-doctrine theory. They both held that the true via media is found 
in the system-of-doctrine theory of subscription. The author of this work very 
truly says: ‘‘It is a significant fact that while the discussion [preceding the 
Reunion] began in the form ot attack and defence, it resulted in the discovery 
that these truly representative men held precisely identical opinions as to the 
historical meaning and constitutional force of the formula of subscription to 
which all ministers and elders must assent as the condition of their ordination.”’ 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Comparison of the Scottish and German Answers to 
Hume. By ANDREW SETH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Pp. 218. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1885. 

The title of this work indicates at once the interesting question with which it 
deals. Itis the Balfour Philosophical Lectures of the University of Edinburgh. 
The author is known as one of the strong men of the younger generation who are 
more or less in sympathy with the Hegelian type of philosophy. Professor Seth, 
perhaps, would not like to be called an Hegelian, and it is but just to him to 
quote what he says in regard to the relation which the British Hegelians sustain 
to their German prototype. ‘* But in comparing Kant with Reid it must not be 
forgotten that Kant’s followers—his English followers especially—have trans- 
tormed his doctrine. It is a serious mistake to suppose that in Green, for exam- 
ple, we have simply a revival of Kant ora revival of Hegel or a combination of the 
two. Materials certainly have been drawn from both these thinkers ; but the 
result is a type of thought which has never existed before, and of which it is 
absurd therefore to speak as an importation from Germany, It has been devel- 
oped within the shadow of and with special reference to the ‘ Treatise of Human 
Nature ’—a book which was practically unknown to the great German thinkers. 
Its method is Kantian, and it uses Hegel only as a means of surmounting Kant’s 
subjective presuppositions, leaving on one side the technicalities of the Hegelian 
system ; but it is far more thoroughgoing than Kant; and it is hardly para- 
doxical to say that if we take Reid at his strongest and best, the broad sweep of 
his protest against independent ideas bears a very close resemblance to Green’s 
massive argument against unrelated impressions.’’ We quote this passage partly 
because it serves to interpret in a measure the new Hegelianism of Great Britain, 
and partly also because it expresses as well as any single passage could the 
scope and spirit of the volume which contains it. The first lecture deals with 
‘the philosophical presuppositions,’’ and relates in very discriminating style the 
familiar story of philosophical development that is represented by the names of 
Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Hume’s “' Treatise’ is to be taken as a 
reductio ad absurdum of the previous metaphysics. Reid and Kant both under- 
stood it in this sense, and both saw that the only way to avoid skepticism was 
to reconstruct the theory of knowledge. This was Hume’s own idea of his work, 
and, as Mr. Seth says, he never dreamed that he would be taken au grana 
sérieux, and that his speculations would be regarded as a constructive theory of 
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knowledge. ‘‘In this Reid shows a far truer instinct than is shown, for 
example, in Professor Huxley’s able and brilliant but extremely unsatisfactory 
study of the great skeptic.’’ The third and fourth lectures deal respectively with 
Reid and Kant, and the author shows that in making the sharp distinction between 
Sensation and Perception Reid was really, though in less technical language, 
doing what Kant did when he affirmed the 4 Zrioré categories of the understand- 
ing as the conditions of experience. Throughout this volume the greatest defer- 
ence is paid to Reid, and this is the more remarkable inasmuch as Professor Seth 
is known to be one of the class of thinkers who are in the habit of treating Reid 
with positive disrespect. In Reid, however, there were the germs which in 
Stewart, and especially in Hamilton—who was influenced both by Stewart and 
Kant—developed into the doctrine of Relativity and Agnosticism. With this 
doctrine of Relativity Professor Seth has no sympathy. Professor Flint, Pro- 
fessor Calderwood, and Dr. McCosh have his full approval in their opposition to 
Kant and Hamilton upon this subject. Weare strongly reminded of Dr. McCosh 
when we find him saying: ‘‘ We must get rid, once for all, of the notion that 
the mind adds anything to things. To add is to disfigure, to distort, to betray. 
But the function of the mind is to know things, and to know them as they are.’’ 
The last lecture is entitled ‘‘ The Possibility of Philosophy as a System : Scottish 
Philosophy and Hegel.’’ Scottish Philosophy has not been, as some suppose, a 
mere discussion of the problem of Perception and the assertion of Natural Real- 
ism, though it is true, as Professor Seth shows, that it has not dealt much with 
Ontology. It is in this sphere that the author of this book thinks we may learn 
something from Hegel. It is in showing the rationality of existence that Hegel 
has made a contribution to the world’s wealth of thought. Hegel at his best, so 
at least we understand the writer under review, is not in antagonism to funda- 
mental religious convictions. His Ontology finds in an eternal Self-conscious- 
ness the rational explanation of the Universe; and this doctrine of an eternal 
Self-consciousness is not or need not be different from what is involved in the 
doctrine of God and an overruling Providence. Yet the author admits that the 
Hegelian metaphysic is vague and unsatisfactory in regard to the question of the 
separate existence and the immortality of the individual soul ; that when it tries 
to ignore these questions as unimportant it is to be resisted ; and that in doing 
this it makes common cause with Materialism and Positivism, and ‘is included 
in Lotze’s censure of the spirit of negative resignation current in certain circles 
—that heroism, spurious as it is frail, which prides itself on being able to re- 
nounce what never ought to be renounced,”’ F. L. PATTON. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By DR. EDWARD ZELLER. 
Translated, with the author’s sanction, by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1886. 

Any one whohas read Die Philosophie der Griechen, and who is familiar with 
Professor Zeller’s methods of lecturing on the history of philosophy at the 
University of Berlin, can understand the reason for the preparation of this smaller 
book. It is to be put into the hands of students, in order to provide them with a 
ready and compendious reference book of facts and dates, and to enable the lect- 
urer to unfold his subject untrammelled by the necessity of dictation. The his- 
tory of philosophy is a subject peculiarly ill adapted to be taught by the question 
and answer method. It must-be discussed and developed from the point of view 
of the teacher, and a book as needed for reference, not as a text-book. We have 
already the excellent manuals of Ueberweg and Schwegler translated into English, 
but they deal with the whole field from Thales to Herbart, Comte, and Mill. 
Professor Zeller’s book is confined to the field of Greek philosophy, of which he is 
the greatest living master. The innumerable references, the citations of authori- 
ties, the wondertul knowledge of detail, and the scholarly grasp of the subject— 
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which characterize Die Philosophie der Griechen—are of course shown to less 
advantage in this book, which, indeed, reads not unlike a full table of contents of 
the greater work, But its scientific arrangement and the complete sense of pro- 
portion which pervades it mark it as the work of a master-hand. 

Professor Zeller’s bibliography for purposes of reference is complete and valu- 
able, and there is no departure from his well-known views as to the origin of phil- 
osophic thought in Greece. He briefly pays his respects to R6th and Gladisch 
and others who still contend for an Oriental origin of Greek thought ; but for the 
detailed argument in this point readers are referred to the large work. Then fol- 
lows a sketch of the systems of Greek thought from the point where Thales rose 
above the older mythological explanations of the universe to the fading away of 
Platonism into mysticism as seen in Iamblichus and Proclus. 

In all the discussions that have arisen from the attacks of the adherents of the 
*“*new education ’’ on the study of the Greek language, it is very seldom that the 
value of the study of Greek philosophy has been impugned, Aside from the fact 
that Greek culture is epitomized in their philosophy, Plato and Aristotle ruled 
the thought of the world tor too many centuries to be allowed now to fall into 
neglect. We may lament the barrenness of scholasticism, and may charge it to 
the domination of Aristotelianism, but we can never escape the necessity of under- 
standing the great thinkers of Greece, if we hope to solve the puzzles of the world’s 
history. Our materialistic friends are prone to tell us much of the indestructi- 
bility of matter and force, but they forget that there is, in a certain very pregnant 
sense, an indestructibility ofthought. Heredity, education, association, and un- 
conscious influence carry on the strains of philosophic thought in an unbroken 
continuity from century to century. A knowledge of it at the fountain head is 
essential to a clear comprehension of it as it exists among us to-day. For this 
purpose Professor Zeller is our safest and most learned guide, and the book 


before us is an excellent introduction to his classic work as well as to the study 
of philosophy in general. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF To-DAY. The Empirical School. By TH. RIBor, 
Director of the Revue .Philosophigue. Translated from the Second French 
Edition by James Mark Baldwin, B.A., late Fellow of Princeton College. 
With a Preface by James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 

Mr. Baldwin has rendered an important service in making M. Ribot’s book 
accessible to English readers. It contains the best account we have seen any- 
where of the history, the method, and the results of what is called ‘‘ the new 
psychology.’’ Comparatively few will have patience enough to read the works 
of Wundt and other writers of this school ; but every one who has any interest in 
philosophy should put himself in possession of as much information on the sub- 
ject of psycho-physics as can be found in these pages. Ribot’s style is very 
clear, and his book is a fine piece of philosophical exposition. He begins by 
showing the place occupied by Herbart in this new psychological movement. He 
then gives a very appreciative account of Lotze’s labors. Next to Lotze comes 
Fechner, a very interesting chapter on the Origin of the Notion of Space being 
sandwiched in between the accounts ot these representative men. In the chapter 
on Fechner the author gives a somewhat detailed explanation of the method for 
the experimental determination of the smallest perceptible difference of sensation. 
It appears to be true that ‘‘ in order that sensation may increase by the smallest 
perceptible difference, the excitation must increase: for touch 4, for muscular 
effort ,, for temperature 4, for sound 4, for light ;1,.’’ These conclusions are 
not indisputable, but they may be regarded as fairly illustrative ot psycho-physics, 
and they impress us with the feeling that the most definite results that have thus 
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far been reached are sometimes those which have least practical value as con- 
tributions to psychology. 

The author next deals with the labors of Wundt, and the volume closes with a 
very able chapter on the Duration of Psychic Acts. The translation is intro- 
duced to the public through a Preface by Dr. McCosh, who tells us with great 
fairness what may and what may not be expected from ‘‘ the new psychology,”’ 
which, as he says, is not “‘ new’ after all. Calculation and measurement may 
advance our knowledge of sensation on its physical side ; bué they will not solve 
the profound problem of psychology, they will not resolve psychology into phys- 
iology, they will not-drive out metaphysics. No better proof of this is needed 
than is found in the unsatisfactory attempts that have been made to explain the 
genesis of the idea of Space. Not the least among the results of the new psy- 
chology that we believe are to be looked for is the reinstatement of metaphysics 
in a surer position, though probably under modified conditions. We should 
not wish to be regarded as undervaluing ‘‘the new psychology.” It is im- 
portant to learn all that can be learned about our sensations on their physical 
side. But some of our younger thinkers, to whom the department of psycho- 
physics now appears as a land of promise, would do well to remember that the 
chances of making original contributions to this department are very slight 
when everything is taken into account, that the possibility of doing so implies 
unwearied devotion to a narrow field of observation, exceptional leisure, and a 
laboratory of exquisite mechanical appliances. 


WE have space only for brief mention of the following books : 

Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. By Noah Porter, President of Yale 
College. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1886.) This is the fifth volume in 
the series of Philosophical Classics now in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Griggs & Co., of Chicago, and in our judgment the best thus far of the series. 
It is very lucid and in every way the best exposition and criticism of Kant’s 
Ethics that we have read. It deserves to have a wide circulation.——Mental 
Science. By Edward J. Hamilton, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros., 
1885.) Dr. Hamilton has been a teacher of philosophy for many years, and is 
now performing this duty very successfully at Hamilton College, N. Y. The 
present volume is an abridgment of his former work (noticed in this REVIEW) on 
**The Human Mind.’’ Dr. Hamilton advocates very earnestly that philosophi- 
cal system described in general terms as intuitional. He believes, and is correct 
in believing, that very sacred interests, both in morals and religion, are involved 
in the maintenance of a sound philosophy. The present volume is better 
adapted to the purposes of class-room instruction than its predecessor, and we 
should be glad if it were largely adopted by the colleges of our country as a text- 
book in psychology. It would have been better, in our opinion, if Dr. Hamilton 
had written his book with a less vivid sense of the inadequacy of our existing 
English vocabulary. Some of his new words are not needed, and we do not 
believe that they will live. While we are in general sympathy with the type of 
philosophy advocated in these pages, we do not accept, but, on the contrary, 
positively reject, some of the positions advocated in this book with great earnest- 
ness and, as we are compelled to think, with an exaggerated sense of their 
importance. ¥. L, PArZON.~ 
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VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. By HENRY M. FIELD, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


One would think that of the styles of writing none would be more easy, and 
therefore within the ability of authors who take leave to make many books, than 
the descriptive style. One would think that when a writer has seen or become 
familiar with a country, or a route of travel, or a succession of events, he could 
hardly fail to make his account of these interesting at least, if not profitable, to 
his readers. Yet the fact is that the writers are very few who attain even mod- 
erate success in such accounts. The material may be essentially the same, as 
to scenery, people, political, historical and social conditions, opinions respecting 
what has passed under view, but the manner of putting this material into letters 
or a book will make all the difference between an intensely interesting exhibi- 
tion and an exceedingly dull series of statements. There are many fair writers 
upon philosophy, science, practical subjects, theology, but the number is very 
small of those who have sent forth books of history, or travel, or narrative and 
description of any kind, which have peculiar excellence. 

There is a much wider range of requisites for success in this department of 
writing than has been accepted by the large majority of those who have at- 
tempted it. There must be that rare requisite, the ability to make us look 
through the really appreciating and discriminating eyes which undertake to see 
for us. There must be a wide and careful knowledge of history and of passing 
events. There must be capacity to draw reliable, because just, conclusions from 
what is thus learned. There must be power to paint with words, yet to paint 
accurately, not with exaggeration nor with too gaudy colors, nor too many 
words. There must be fidelity to nature, to facts, to truth, to all the real inter- 
ests which may be affected by what we write. In short, there is not one item of 
skill, or taste, or talent of any sort which does not find ample opportunity for 
exercise in really valuable writing of this class. The list of contributors is the 
longest of all lists of literary men. The list of those who succeed, in any high 
sense, is very short. Of these, none who are accustomed to read the New York 
Evangelist will need to be told, is its versatile and accomplished editor, Dr. 
Henry M. Field. And of the various series of letters or articles which he has 
published within the last few years, the book which furnishes the pleasing oppor- 
tunity for this notice is, in my judgment, the best. Among the reasons for this 
judgment, there is space for the mention of two or three only. 

1. It includes a part of the world and a portion of modern history of marked 
and general interest. 

The shores of Asia Minor and the Greek Archipelago have centred upon them 
the attention of the world more than once or twice, in the making of its history. 
And never, even in the days of Alexander, or the march of the Roman conquer- 
ors, has the history of the world been so vitally affected by these, the future 
being taken into view, as during and since the year 1875. The associations of 
Christians and scholars are with this region. The possibilities and watchful 
ambition of empires and kingdoms have respect to what may transpire in this 
region. The national divisions of Europe and Asia and the changes of govern- 
ment which are imminent, and may at any time be forced, will be determined 
largely by the disposition made of this region. Questions of many kinds, there- 
fore, arise when an observing and competent traveller passes over the route 
here traversed, the answer to which must give interest to his book, which is 
rarely possible, 
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2. Dr. Field is qualified by personal observation and study to inform us upon 
these points, to our special satisfaction. There are few men who have such a clear 
understanding of the relations and policies of the Powers of Europe, and there- 
fore of their schemes for the execution of their plans, and of the effect on the 
great interests of right and liberty and Christianity, as has he. This book 
abounds in this information, sometimes in the form of facts, sometimes of sug- 
gestion, sometimes of conclusions or inferences, all of this information instructive 
as well as entertaining. This may not be because of superior ability, but aside 
from ability, or associated with it, is the peculiar opportunity to learn and judge 
which tke author has enjoyed. 

*3. The eminent facility of style, of which mention has been made, combines 
with these other advantages to render the book very attractive. Take the first 
chapter, for example, in which we have a survey of Cyprus. After reading it, 
we feel that we have really visited the island, and on the spot been delighted 
with its scenery, learned the outlines of its history, and become familiar with its 
people. Of a different kind, but quite as pleasing and clear, is the story of the 
war, in the latter part of the volume, after reading which we feel that we have a 
just and satisfactory and most interesting exhibition of the successive items. 

Not to give any further details, there need be no hesitation in commending 
this book, with the assurance that it will be of profit and pleasure to the readers, 
There is in it, to a degree very rare in books of the kind, the absence of what 
has no value, and the presence in charming form of what has worth. 

JAMES EELLS. 
ROEMISCHE GESCHICHTE. Von THEODOR MOMMSEN. Fiinfter Band. Die 


Provinzen von Czsar bis Diocletian. Mit Zehn Karten von H. Kiepert. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1885. 


The author has resumed this great work thirty years after the publication of 


Vol. I, Vols. II. and III. followed then in due order and in several new 
editions, completing Book V. of the author’s division of hissubject. These ¢hree 
volumes of the original make up the four volumes of the English translation, 
published by Charles Scribner & Co., New York, in 1870. Vol. IV. of the 
original, to contain Books VI. and VII., will appear hereatter, and will treat of 
the Conflict of the Republicans against the Monarchy set up by Cesar and its 
Final Establishment ; the Monarchical Government in its distinctive character, 
the Fluctuations of the Monarchy, and the General Relations of the Government 
conditioned by the Personality of the Individual Emperors. These topics are so 
tully transmitted from ancient sources, and so well presented by others, that the 
author thinks the omitted volume may be easily spared for the present: ‘‘ What 
is presented in the present volume,’’ he says, ‘‘ the History of the Individual 
Provinces from Czsar to Diocletian, is nowhere else placed before the public to 
which this work is addressed in accessible and comprehensive form ; and to this 
are due,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the frequently incorrect and unfair judgments upon the 
imperial period of Rome.’’ In its provincial administration lay in fact the 
peculiar work and service of this period, and to give the most complete account 
possible of this is the author’s great object. He leaves aside, therefore, ‘‘ the 
portrayal of the imperial personages and their courts, with its now glaring, now 
faded, and often false coloring, and also the apparently chronological stringing 
together of non-fitting fragments,’’ and instead ‘‘ gathers and arranges what tra- 
dition and the monuments offer for the representation of the Roman provincial 
administration. This varied and subtle material, ‘‘ by help of the imagination, 
which is the mother ‘of all history as of all poetry,’’ he combines, ‘‘ not into a 
perfect whole, but into what may be a substitute for sucha whole.” Accord- 
ingly, ** attractive detail, the portrayal of dispositions and character-heads is not 
offered, It is for the artist, not the historian, to invent the face of Arminius. 
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The book is written, and must be read, with renunciation.’’ But, after this 
warning preface, the author draws the wonderfully rich and varied picture of the 
conquest and administration of that great circle of peoples and lands which 
formed the empire of Rome outside of Italy, their agriculture, trade, and manu- 
factures, their artistic and scientific life, through all degrees of civilization, with 
such detail and completeness as could have come from no other hand than that 
of this great master of historical research in all its departments, guided by that 
gift of historical imagination for which he is equally eminent. The work is 
everywhere enriched by, often made up from the results of the author’s long in- 
tervening labors in collecting and interpreting Latin inscriptions and combining 
these with the other archzological and literary sources. The chapters on Spain 
and the Gallic Provinces, on Britain, on the Romanizing of the Danube region, 
and on the Greek cities on the Black Sea especially illustrate his vast and minute 
epigraphic and numismatic learning. (The work has added trom these sources 
a vast amount of new details and correction of preceding errors for regions pre- 
viously treated, and has won for history new and important districts opened up 
by recent archeological research.) The description of Grecian Europe and Asia 
Minor, where the materials from literature and art are more abundant, gives 
opportunity for that flowing narrative and for that most picturesque reconstruc- 
tion of such centres of wealth, and luxury, and art, and literature, as e.g., An- 
tioch, Ephesus, and Alexandria, in which Mommsen is unsurpassed. Not unfre- 
quent are such comparisons of ancient and modern condition as the following : 
‘* The enduring bloom of the cultivated landscapes of Asia Minor extends not only 
up to the cities of brilliant name, like Ephesus, Smyrna, Laodicea, Apamza ; 
wherever a forgotten corner of the land is opened up to research from the devas- 
tation of the one and a half thousand years which separate us from that time, 
the first and the most powerful feeling is that of horror, and one might almost 
say shame at the contrast of the wretched and pitiable present with the happi- 
ness and brightness of the Roman past.’’ The succeeding restored picture of 
the little city and district of Kragos-Sidyma is one of the characteristic and 
charming pages of the volime. The student of sacred history will turn with 
special interest to the chapters on Syria, and the Land of the Nabathzans, and on 
Judza. While he will find lands and people described with the same masterly 
historical condensation, and exactness, and graphic skill as elsewhere, and espe- 
cially that stubborn conflict of the Jews with the power that crushed them, he 
will desire a fuller recognition of the beginnings of Christianity than is given. 
It has but the briefest mention. The mutual relations of Jewish monotheism 
and worship and the Hellenistic culture are better presented. ‘‘ Very many, 
especially of the cultivated classes, whose devout and ethical sensibility turned 
with shuddering or with ridicule from what the Greeks, and yet more from what 
the Egyptians called religion, sought refuge in the simpler and purer Jewish 
doctrine which rejected polytheism and image-worship, and which came far to 
meet the religious views which were brought to the cultivated and half-culti- 
vated classes from the overthrow of the philosophical development.”’ A full note 
discusses the significance of the Apocalypse, considering it ‘‘ a remarkable testi- 
mony of the national and religious hatred of the Jews toward the occidental gov- 
ernments ; but one misplaces, and but shallowly interprets the facts who, like 
Renan, illustrates the Neromic romance of horror with these colors. The Jew- 
ish popular hatred did not wait for the conquest of Jerusalem to rouse it, and, as 
was right, made no difference between the good and the bad Cesar. Its anti- 
Messiah is, indeed, named Nero, but no less Vespasian or Marcus.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the English translation will be speedily completed and 
this volume added to those previously published in the American edition. 

W. A. PACKARD. 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. By Dr. J. CONRAD, 
Professor of Political Science, at Halle. Authorized Translation, with Map, 
Notes and Appendix, by John Hutchinson, M.A., one of the Masters in the 
High School of Glasgow ; and a Preface by James Bryce, M.P., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. Pp. xxx., 333. Glasgow: 
David Bryce & Son, 1885. 

This book is evidently written by a master. It contains part of a series of 
statistical inquiries into the public economy of Germany conducted by Dr. Conrad. 
Its subject matter is the twenty-one universities of Germany from 1831 to 1884, a 
period of over fifty years. Its method is primarily the comparative statistical and 
incidentally the historical wherever historical explanation is needed to make 
statistics more intelligible. The author's spirit throughout is sober and candid 
in a very high sense. He concerns himself with no figures of obscure import or 
with valueless conclusions drawn therefrom. He makes no attempt to get out of 
Statistics what is not there to be obtained. He calls in no element of imagina- 
tion to aid in the pursuit of information where the statistics themselves, illumi- 
nated by the light of their historical connections, do not yield definite and sub- 
stantial results. His reliance seems to be placed mainly upon the accuracy of 
his lucid and orderly analysis, and the absence of any marked anzmus except a 
desire to ascertain the bearings of his subject upon the national economy and 
intellectual development of Germany. 

This latter purpose is what gives the volume great value for American readers. 
The intimate connection of German universities with the whole fabric of German 
education, and the intense stimulus they constantly give to German culture, touch 
very profoundly upon questions now emerging here, and most notably upon the 
question of American universities. As Dr. Conrad’s book is the first one to 
combine in one view the hitherto scattered information on his subject, it bids fair 
to become a leading authority in coming discussions. An adequate review of 
such a book would require writing a second book. But in short compass there 
is opportunity only for indicating some points of most immediate interest as 
examples of the scope and spirit of the whole. Some of these are as follows : 

1, The remarkable increase both of the student-body and the teaching-body in 
German universities since 1871. 

From 1831 until nearly 1871, reckoning by averages for successive periods of 
five years each, the German universities gained practically nothing in their at- 
tendance. The student-body in 1831-36 averaged 13,026, and experienced a 
slight decline which lasted until 1861-66, when the numbers rallied, and by 1871 
reached 13,600. The teaching-body in 1835 numbered 1186, and gained but little 
until after 1865, for which year the total was 1221. But notice how both bodies 
have experienced an unparalleled increase since that time. The figures are as 
follows : 








I. THE STUDENT-Bopy. | II. THE TEACHING-Bopy. 





. Average 
Attendance. 


Period of Time. | 





1866-1871 | 13,600 1221 
1871-1876 16,213 1521 
1876-1881 19,641 1643 
1881-1884 24,515 1809 
1884-1885* 26,231 1833 











* The figures for 1884-5 are added by the writer from the Deutscher Universttits- 
Kalender. p 
7 
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The student-body has doubled since 1871. The universities are not only 
crowded, but overcrowded, The teaching-body has increased its numbers one 
half. The explanation of this increase is not easy, but the author’s solution may 
be accepted without question. He has gathered enough to show that ‘‘ for the 
more recent period the large accessions to the university have been from the 
lower classes’’ of society (p. 70). University and gymnasial education have 
been extended downwards far beyond the old official and professional circles, 
and in a greater degree than ever before. Ifthe statistics for the University of 
Halle are a fair index of the classes which furnish students to German univer- 
sities generally, they are very important. From 1877 to 1881 the fathers of 
students at Halle were found in the following proportions in the various social 
levels : 33 per cent. in professions presupposing a university education ; 22 per 
cent. among lower officials and elementary schoolmasters ; 28 per cent. among 
merchants, manufacturers, hotel-keepers, landed proprietors, officers, apothe- 
caries, and fund-holders ; 16 per cent. among artisans and peasants, and less than 
I per cent. among inferior servants and laborers. Only one third from homes 
where the fathers may be presumed to have received a university education. 
How this influx from the lower classes is connected with the political and social 
future of Germany is too great a question for notice here. 

2. The relation of this overcrowding, both in schools and universities, to social 
discontent. 

Here Dr. Conrad is more than a statistician. He is a profound critic of the 
interaction of social forces. He shall speak for himself: ‘* A further limit in the 
sphere of national economy is to be found in the danger we run of so extending 
education as to create wants that cannot well be satisfied and capacities for 
which no sphere of activity can be found. The inevitable result of this must.be 
discontent with existing conditions and with one’s earthly lot. 

‘‘Our school training, in tact, is mainly directed to the development of the intel- . 
lect and to the widening of the ideas. It is calculated, therefore, to increase the 
capacity for enjoyment—to refine our wants, but, at the same time, to increase 
them. Unless a want of harmony is to be the result these wants must be satis- 
fied ’’ (p. 243). He then argues that education of the masses can only be con- 
ducted ‘* without disadvantage when along with the training ot the intellect there 
is training also of the character and the feeling, through correspondingly im- 
proved schools and through the influence of the family and the Church. We 
must, in other words, have a harmoniously developed education to. give scope 
for a conception of life which regards life’s functions as consisting in the fulfil- 
ment of duty, in work, and in submission to what is sent by a Higher Power ; 
although this, unfortunately, in the present day is, from a want of religious feel- 
ing, more and more seldom seen ”’ (pp. 243-244). In the light of these words the 
reasons for the appearance of socialism and pessimism are not difficult to grasp. 

3. The actual difference between Real-school and gymnasial education. 

Many have written on this, but it does seem strange that Dr. Conrad should 
be the first to say so clearly and convincingly what is the exact truth: ‘* The 
function of the former (Real-schools) is in the main to give a rounded-off and 
finished education within themselves. The majority of the scholars in leaving 
the Real-school do not continue their education, but go direct into the business 
they mean to follow, although without special instruction in any particular line, 
such as could be got in the special trade schools. The gymnasium, on the other 
hand, does not undertake to finish education ; it leaves this to the university, 
which stands between school and professional life. It is, in our opinion, the 
ignoring of this distinction that has led to most of the mischief in our education 
system. The public have insisted on the gymnasia giving a finished education for 
life, and they have claimed, on the other hand, for the Real-schools the right to 
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prepare for the university, and to have their instruction recognized for entrance 
to the posts for which a course at the university is preparatory. The consequence 
would be that, to give a finished education for life, the gymnasium would have 
to do too much, and to undertake the teaching of’some of the things formerly 
taught at the universities, in order to give some of this instruction to those who 
do not take a university course. The Real-schools, again, are forced to screw 
up their standards to meet the demands of the universities, and those who do not 
wish to go to the universities are overburdened ’’ (pp. 245-246). 

Many other features of importance might be mentioned, such as the fluctua- 
tions in the various Faculties, the steady decline of Catholic Theology, the recent 
sudden increase in Protestant Theology, the unparalleled growth of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty, the classical controversy wherein Dr. Conrad adds his voice to 
that of the Berlin Faculty, the training of teachers, and a great mass of educa- 
tional problems which are treated broadly as parts of larger social questions. 
There is hardly an adverse comment to be made on the whole work. It has all 
the marks of permanence, and will do much to clear away from our atmos- 
phere the clouds that have so obscured any clear discussion of the relations exist- 
ing between the experience of Germany and our emerging problems in education. 

ANDREW F, WEST. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. By WALTER PATER. 
I2mo, pp. 452. London: Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


‘* Verba provisam rem non invita seguentur—virile apprehension of the true 
nature of things, of the true nature of one’s own impression, first of all—words 
would follow that naturally ; a right understanding of oneself being the first 
precept of genuine style. . . . The happy phrase or sentence was really modelled 
upon a clearly finished structure of scrupulous thought.’’ These sentences, in 
which Marius sets forth the principles regulating his careful and conscientious 
self-culture, one applies as he reads them to Mr. Pater’s own style both of think- 


ing and writing. His thinking is most scrupulous, and his rare elegance and 
finish of style are in admirable keeping with his general subject and his specific 
aims. A simpler Saxon style would harmonize less perfectly with the theme and 
the author’s masterly treatment of it. 

Patient study and exact and sympathetic thinking are revealed on every page. 
A young Koman of the age of Marcus Aurelius is the hero, whose processes of 
thought, and their results, it is Mr. Pater’s object to unfold, from the simple 
primitive Roman faith of his rural home to an early death, of pestilence, in the 
midst of a company of persecuted Christians, whose prayer soothes his failing 
senses—Adz! abi! anima Christiana! His aims are the highest and purest of 
the intellectual sort; his associations and opportunities the most favorable. 
Heraclitus, the earlier and the later Cyrenaics, the Epicureans and Stoics, he fol- 
lows with the utmost honesty and earnestness of purpose through the highest 
ranges of their thinking, having his practical regard especially fixed upon their 
ethical teaching and its value. Apuleius, Lucian, Fronto, and Marcus Aurelius 
are among the potent personalities that come into contact with him. The best 
service that each system or master can render, and that in which each and all 
fail, are skilfully and very naturally delineated. Marius comes in contact at last 
with a company of Christian worshippers, and their service, and a Christian home. 
The story does not issue in any professed and formal conversion ; yet it is made 
manifest that the seeker had found what *‘ that famed Greek gaiety or blitheness 
in the handling of life ’’ had never developed ;—that which in purity and sweet- 
ness, reality and power, was in wonderful contrast ‘‘ with the incurable insipidity 
even of what was most exquisite in the higher Roman life.’’ ‘‘ A protest comes 
out of the very depths and dust of man’s radically hopeless position in the world, 
with the energy of one of those suffering yet prevailing deities, of which old poetry 
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tells. Dared one hope that there is a heart, even as ours, in that divine Assis¢- 
ant of one’s thoughts—a heart even as mine, behind this vain show of things !’’ 
(p. 416). The persecutions under Marcus Aurelius, as reported from Lyons and 
Vienne, and witnessed in Rome itself, are made to do duty just at the last, in 
indicating in what heart behind this vain show the Christians believed and rested, 
and what came of such a faith. 

Mr. Pater’s book is a most successful study, classical, psychological, and 
philosophical, and abundantly merits the favor with which it has been received 
by thoughtful readers interested in its themes. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS STUDIED FROM THEIR ORIGINAL MEANINGS AS 
DESIGNATIONS OF SPACE, By F, A. ADAMS, Ph.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1885. 

The object of this work is to show that the Greek Prepositions, suggestive 
primarily of the notions of space, have in all their uses such analogies to the 
primary meanings as afford help indispensable to a satisfactory understanding of 
the language. The author begins by analyzing the notions of space, and the 
notions that accompany these in nature, and then seeks for the analogues of these 
in human experience, and endeavors to show that in the verbal embodiment of 
this experience the various uses of the prepositions may be traced from their 
original local significations. 

Dr. Adams has here undertaken a difficult task. A like task in our own lan- 
guage would not be easy to perform. It would, for instance, be difficult to show 
the connection between the local and certain other ideas which our preposition 
éy is employed to express. And when we use this preposition to denote the 
manner, as in the phrase—to take dy storm, its local idea, that of proximity under 
the aspect of juxtaposition, as in the phrase—to sit dy the sea, does not come 
before the mind. 

The Greeks, after their language had attained the state of literary pertection in 
which we find it, had a similar experience in the use of their prepositions. And 
it is probable that Dr. Adams would often have reached conclusions different 
from those at which he has arrived, if he had had before him a greater variety of 
examples, selected from a greater number of authors, and in the historic order of 
the authors. He says, on page 30, in accordance with his theory of xara in com- 
position, that ** xaSopav means ¢o see what you are looking for.’’ Plato says 
(Tim. 49 D.) that ‘*‘ we must not call that which we see (kaSopauev) to be continu- 
ally changing ‘ fire.’’’ Here xaSopa is used when what is seen. is not that which 
is looked for. In the first passage cited to justify his detinition of the word, Dr. 
Adams says that xadopa means *‘ Zo look towards in order to see,’’ and reters to 
its use in Hellenistic Greek, as supporting his opinion. In Genesis viii., 13, we 
read that ‘** Noah removed the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold, the 
face of the ground wasdry.’’ For the two words Jooked and behold, the Septuagint 
has but one word, and that is eidev. Dr. Adams often makes the mistake of seiz- 
ing upon and generalizing what is not essential, but merely accidental in the set- 
ting of words. And his examples not infrequently fail to support his theories, 
The book is not without mistakes in accents also, and in the placing of the breath- 
ings. But nevertheless it contains evidence that its author possesses an elegant 
and cultured mind. It is a suggestive bool, suited to inspire the student with a 
purpose to be wide-awake when he reads Greek, and to attain, if possible, to a 
knowledge and appreciation of the niceties in the uses of the Greek Prepositions. 

S. STANHOPE ORRIS. 
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OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886, 


Whatever may be thought of the views and opinions of this book, it is certainly 
very pleasant reading. The author’s name is sufficient assurance that we shall 
have a rich, glowing, and felicitous style, and that many fine conceptions shall 
pass before us as we are borne along on the stream of his rhetoric. 

A man like Froude could not write a book without an object, and the object 
of this volume is to commend and promote “‘ the organization of a United British 
Empire’’—to bind ‘‘ Oceana’”’ in all her members more closely together, so that 
they may be permanently one. A great future will thus be secured to Britain, 
and she will repair the consequences of the suicidal folly by which she lost the 
great colonies which are now the United States of America. The distinguished 
historian thinks that justice to the colonies and regard to the continued pros- 
perity of the mother-country equally require that the colonies should be cherished 
by the parent state, and made more entirely one with her. Mr. Froude has no 
cut-and-dry scheme for the Federation of the Empire, and his opinion is that 
any plan contrived by politicians would snap at the first strain. He would 
encourage the colonies in all proper ways to seek more complete union with the 
central State and with each other; would have a single fleet for the Empire ; 
would bestow public honors according to merit, irrespective of birthplace ; 
would admit distinguished colonial statesmen to the Privy Council ; would freely 
open the road to ambitious young colonists for distinguishing themselves in 
every branch of the public service ; and, above all, he would not allow the word 
‘separation’ of the colonies ever to be heard from imperial lips. He is not 
sure whether a federal parliament should complete the organization ; but if so, 
it will come when the time is ripe for it, and cannot be forced. Mr. Froude is 
not prepared, therefore, to indorse in detail any of the schemes of Federation 
which have been already propounded, or even to begin the good work witha 
definite scheme of any sort. In such expedients as colonial lite-peerages, 
Agents-general in the House of Commons, an Advisory Council, et¢., he has no 
confidence. He wishes the tree to grow after a natural tashion, and not to have 
any branches artificially tied on to it. In this way Harrington’s ideal of a Com- 
monwealth may be more than realized, and an Empire appear on earth to whose 
beneficent power no limits can be set. Whether the United States would be 
permitted to enter the Federation and share the great destiny the author does 
not explicitly say. 

In order to learn for himself what colonists did and thought, and what they 
would like, the author of *‘ Oceana’ determined to make a tour among them, 
and thus quality himself for speaking with authority on a subject which he con- 
siders to be of much importance. He left England in December, 1884, and 
visited in succession the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
returned home by the United States. 

As a book of travels this work is exceedingly entertaining. We have not 
merely vivid and beautiful description of objects and places, but -a wealth of 
reflection and allusion which none but a man of genius and an accomplished 
scholar could supply. Whatever he touches he adorns. When, on his voyages, 
unpropitious weather keeps him from deck, we have exquisite dissertations on the 
Greek and Latin poets, on philosophy, and on every possible topic. The thread 
of connection is sometimes slender, but this is of little consequence while we 
listen to the admirable talk of so accomplished a man, 

It is unnecessary to say that Carlyle’s influence is seen in Froude everywhere, 
and while he has his own style of writing, his views of all deeper things are 
moulded by the strong spirit which overshadows him. The insincerity of the 
present age, the praises gf the god of force, etc.—all are here, as in the master. 
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And yet Froude is often quite genial, and his philosophy seems only a mode ; 
but on this very account said philosophy becomes somewhat ridiculous. 

The few hours spent at the Cape confirmed an opinion which Froude‘had 
formed when he officially visited South Africa some years previously. Nothing, 
he thinks, can be less wise than the treatment of the Boers by the Imperial 
Government. The results have been several unnecessary wars, Dutchmen and 
Aborigines both unfriendly, and the Cape Colony quite out of accord with the 
home authorities. A share of the blame for this unfortunate state cf things is 
laid upon the missionaries, who are regarded as prejudiced against the Dutch, 
Perhaps most will agree with Froude in holding political partyism largely re- 
sponsible for what is evil in the recent history of South Africa. 

Mr. Froude is enthusiastic in praise of Austraiia, Adelaide and Melbourne 
he found wonders of growth ; though he is more surprised than an old colonist 
would be at seeing splendid edifices side by side with others which are zo? 
splendid, His reflections on the theatre and ritualistic churches in Melbourne 
are good, Of the latter he says: ‘* There was once a sternness in the English 
character, a hatred of insincerities and half insincerities, a contempt for humbug 
of all sorts and degrees. Where is it now? Extinct? or only sleeping, and by 
and by to awake ?’’ The inspiration of Carlyle is often less opportune. 

Mr. Froude visits the interior of the country ; sees the gold diggings ; con- 
verses with all sorts of persons on all sorts of subjects ; ascertains especially the 
sentiments of the leading men on the Federation of the Colonies with the 
Empire. Not a single person in Australia is pleased with the notion of the 
colonies being represented in the House of Lords, or thinks that Federation 
could thus be promoted. A federal parliament sitting side by side with the 
present House of Commons is dismissed as chimerical and absurd. The sensi- 
ble conclusion reached is that Britain must leave the colonies to develop in their 
own way, and must send to them the best emigrants she can. Representative 
government is completely established in the colonies, but as to Federation, who 
as yet can venture any prediction ? 

Having done Australia, Mr. Froude sailed for New Zealand in the American 
steamship City of Sydney. ‘‘ We were under the ‘Stars and Stripes,’ a flag 
always welcome to Englishmen when they cannot have their own.’’ In five 
days New Zealand is reached, and everything in the Northern Island is duly 
seen—its grand mountain ranges, its glaciers and waterfalls, its Blue Lake and 
Geysers, its inlets of the sea, its sheep-walks and rich farm-lands, its forests and 
its volcanoes, its native Maories *‘of great stature in mind and body.’’ Sir 
George Grey, a man of varied attainments and romantic history, was duly visited 
and his opinions on Federation ascertained. Like other sensible men, he had 
no faith in any mechanical union of the colonies with the home country, but his 
benevolent heart cherishes the prospect—though it might lie in the dim tuture— 
that America and the Old Home will draw together again, and the colonies be 
included in the bond. 

On the way back to Britain a hasty visit is paid to the United States, and many 
flattering things, and some things not so flattering, said about them. The icy 
shore of Lake Erie frightens him from visiting Canada, and he knows that all is 
politically right there at any rate. 

The moral tone of Froude is, of course, always elevated, and he uniformly 
speaks with appreciation of the Christian religion. We regret that missionaries 
are referred to as still needing attestation ; and a little more respect might be 
shown for the Lord’s day without exposure to the charge of Sabbatarianism. It 
is easy to see that dreadth in religion very readily becomes xarrowness, and that 
nothing but thorough evangelical sympathies will enable any man truly to under- 


stand the Christian Church and the Christian heart. WILLIAM CAVEN. 
— 
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We notice more briefly : 

Gray’s Botanical Text Book. (Sixth edition.) Vol. II., Physiological Botany. 
By George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Professor of Botany in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo, pp. xxi. 499, 36. (New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 1885.) The evolution of Professor Gray’s invaluable series of 
botanical text-books has oécupied fifty years. His ‘‘ Elements of Botany’’ (1836) 
was followed, in 1842, by his ‘‘ Botanical Text-Book,’’ which by successive ex- 
pansions has attained the proportions and the perfection of this sixth edition, two 
volumes of which are now complete. Professor Gray’s ‘‘ Structural Botany’”’ is 
admirably supplemented by the treatise now before us, which is to be followed 
by Professor Farlow’s ‘*‘ Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany,’’ and this by a 
** Sketch of the Natural Orders of Phznogamous Plants,’’ which Dr. Gray ex- 
presses the hope rather than the expectation of preparing himself. We leave it 
to experts to point out in detail the excellences of this special treatise by Dr. 
Goodale, dealing with the microscopic structure, the development, and the func- 
tions of flowering plants. A non-professional student may bear witness to the 
conspicuous and satisfying clearness, fulness, and precision with which the im- 
portant and fascinating material of the: volume is presented, the marvellous 
beauty and instructiveness of its illustrations, and the copiousness of its refer- 
ences for confirmation and the aid of specialists. Those students of botany are 
to be envied who can prosecute their more advanced studies under such guidance 
and with such helps.—— 7he Last Days of the Consulate. From the French 
of M. Fauriel. Edited, with an introduction, by M. L. Lalanne. 12mo, pp.J328. 
(New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1886.) ‘The manuscript of this volume 
was discovered a tew years since among the papers of Condorcet, and throws 
new and most important light upon the brief but momentous historical crisis to 
which it relates. Its point of view and its spirit may be indicated by a sentence 
or two. With reference to the senatus-consultum, which was Bonaparte’s first 
act after his election as Consul for life, the author says : ‘* I shall confine myself 
to one point, which seems to me very simple, and sufficient to demonstrate the 
hypocrisy, the insolence, and the irony which characterized Bonaparte's appeal 
to the national will’’ (p. 43). Again: ‘‘ From that day forth the loftiest projects 
of his ambition always appeared to be subordinate to the most puerile whims 
of his vanity’’ (p. 44). A large part of the volume is devoted to the conspiracy 
of Pichegru and Cadoudal, and those whom Bonaparte attempted to implicate 
and destroy with them. The arraignment of the Consul is terrible, and cannot 
fail to affect the judgment that history must pass upon him.——Jfrs. Leicester's 
School, and Other Writings in Prose and Verse, By Charles Lamb, With In- 
troduction and Notes by Alfred Ainger. 12mo, pp. 411. (New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1886.) The contrast is a most agreeable one as we turn 
to this new volume in the series of Mr. Ainger's edition of the ever-fresh and 
charming writings of Charles Lamb. The same conscientious care and discrim- 
ination which have appeared in previous volumes come to view again in the 
selection and annotation of the papers which are here gathered up, and must 
make this for a long time to come a favorite edition.—— The Fight for Missouri 
Srom the Election of Lincoln to the Death of Lyon. By Thomas L, Snead. 
12mo, pp. 322. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886.) One of the 
most important minor sections in the history of the great Rebellion—a local con- 
test, but one of national signiticance—is here taken in hand, after the lapse of a 
quarter of acentury, by one whose intimate relations to the Southern leaders 
and their cause should make him a special authority. The leaders on both sides 
are well portrayed, and their motives and policies and lines of action set forth 
with the clear purpose to be absolutely jist. The Union owes more than can be 
estimated to the energy and promptness of Generals Blair and Lyon, who stand 
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out to our view on these pages more conspicuously than ever before as the sav- 
iors of Missouri, at a time when its loss would have incalculably embarrassed 
the national cause. Triumphant Democracy ; or, Fifty Years’ March of the 
Republic. By Andrew Carnegie. 8vo, pp. 519. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1886.)——Our Country: Jts Possible Future and its Present 
Crisis. By Josiah Strong, 12mo, pp. 229. (New York: American Home 
Missionary Society, 1885.) These two volumes, dealing largely with the same 
material, differ widely in their spirit and aim. Mr. Carnegie’s volume, with its 
screaming title and the tawdry symbolism of its cover, its inverted crown, 
broken sceptre, and pyramid of monarchy standing on its apex over against the 
immovable pyramid of the republic, challenges like criticism on the score of 
taste by many ot its inner elements. The ferfervidum ingenium Scotorum is in 
the liveliest activity. The author would plainly be at home (we mean in his old 
home) one of the most ultra of Scotch radicals. He has, however, marvellous 
facts to array, and in his twenty chapters sets forth the results of a wide and 
diligent study of history and statistics with no little skill and effectiveness. We 
doubt whether he has not often overdone the matter for that portion of the British 
public whom for the best results, local and international, it is most desirable to 
convince and to impress. For elements of weakness and sources of peril he seems 
to have noeye. Mr. Strong’s little volume uses many of the same facts, with 
others of which it is no less important to take account, to show patriotic and 
Christian men the nature and the urgency of the moral, economic, and spiritual 
crisis through which our country is just now passing. His forecasts are not all 
for the greater glory of the great Republic. He deals chiefly with the imminent 
perils of the situation. We desire for this unassuming little volume the widest 
circulation and the most thoughtful study, and the promptest response in patri- 
otic and Christian endeavor and sacrifice. Our Congregational brethren have 
made us all their debtors by sending us such motives and appeals to aid the cause 
of Home Missions. At the Pastor's, By the author of ‘‘ The Swedish 
Twins,’’ etc., etc. 16mo, pp. 172. (London, Edinburgh, and New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons, 1885.) When we name “‘ Aunt Friendly’’ as the author of this 
charming little story, we shall recall to some of our readers the pleasure that 
has been brought into their homes by the admirable stories in which, with deli- 
cate tact and skilful hand, and always with high, pure aim, she has set before 
young minds lessons of Christian truth and illustrations of Christian faith and 
love. By calling attention to this new and excellent little volume from her pen, 
we are sure that we are furthering the cause for which ‘‘ she hath done what she 
could ’’’ in earlier days in her American home, and is still at work in her Swe- 
dish home, putting the old yet ever-new and ever-precious truth into torms sug- 
gested by the life of far-away Scandinavia. Entweder—Oder, Ein Lebens- 
fragment, herausgegeben von Viktor Eremita (S. Kierkegaard). Aus dem 
Diinischen, von Michelsen, und Gleiss. 12mo, pp. 648. (Leipzig: J. Lehmann, 
1885.) [New York: B. Westermann & Co.] The author attracted for a few years 
no little attention in his own country, but appears to have made in his short al- 
though brilliant career little lasting contribution to its religious thought or 
Christian life. Several of his books have been a generation after his death trans- 
lated into the German. The volume before us first appeared in 1843. The alter- 
native which its title suggests is the zsthetical, or the ethical, view and type of 
life, over both of which he would exalt the religious. His first aim is to break 
down the popular and dominant esthetic philosophy of his time. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN, 





